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NOTHING TO LOSE. 





BY L. H.W. 


A philosopher tells me that free from all care 
Is the man who is penniless, homeless and bare, 
Unbound by the ties of relation or friend, 

Nw position to hold and no rights to defend ; 
From our common anxieties thas to be treed, 
Having nothing to lose, he ishappy indeed. 


He may wander at ease through the bustest streets, 
With a smile at the care-worrted crowd that he meets, 
And in thought on his neighbor's possessions regale, 
While no worries perplex him, no troubles assail ; 
Of all doubt or depression dis mind must be clear— 
Having nothing to lose, he has nothing to tear. 


I have pondered a while on the words of my friend, 
At a loss to perceive where their meaning might tend 
For | wondered in truth how the man could be blest 
Who was minus the gifts of which all are in quest, 
But, at last, to my tull comprchension ‘tis shown 
That he speaks not of worldly possessions alone, 


For ‘tis so with our hearts, when life’s summer is 
past. 

And the ways of the world are conformed to at last ; 

Then, secure in the wisdom so hardly acquired, 

We can slightingly speak of the gifts once desired, 

And, with judgment grown riper, most sensibly 
choose, 

For what’er we may gain, there is nothing to lose, 

— ~<a 
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CHAPTER XII.—(coNTINUED. 

\HRISSIE had loved her brother with 

the great and passionate and absorbing 
love thatone sometimes ineets with ina 
sister for an only brother. 

Poor girl, her father had shown her too 
little affection to be a rival to his son; and, 
when Frank was lost to her, she had noth- 
iny-—nothing—no earthly thing to take his 
place or to alleviate in any degree, however 
slight, the unutterable loneliness and 
inisery of her life. 

She was too sensitive not to shrink from 
the well-meant efforts of those who be- 
lieved that her brother was the murderer 
of Squire Rutledge to show that they did 
not wish to shun her on that account; or to 
include herin the shame which had fallen 
upon her brother; and she looked upon 
them as her enemies, since they believed 
in his guilt-and tbat belief was very general; 
therefore, save for Sidney, the girl seemed 
utterly and terribly alone. 

She had been three days at Easthorpe 
now, having yielded with extreme re- 


- luctance to Sidney's entreaties that she 


should spend afew days with her; and 
Sidney bad not dared to broach the real 
cause of her wish to have her with her. 

“T have made up iny mind to go abroad, 
never to return,”’ Frank Greville had writ- 
ten. “Can you, in pity to us beth, let me 
see Chrissie before I go?” 

And Sidney had written a few lines to 
the address he had given ber, saying that 
he should see his sister, and fixing a night 
—a night on which there was but a new 
moon- -for him to come, if possible to Eas- 
thorpe. 

Poor Sidney bad bardly calculated the 
difficulties in the way of the fulfilment of 
her promise, increased as they were by 
Chrissie’s weakness and delicacy. 

Lioyd Milner was still at Easthorpe, bav- 
ing prolonged his visit to be present at a 


to render what assistance she could to her 
mother, an assistance which the staff of 
servants at Lainbswold rendered quit 


asar 


For Licyd was the most unexacting oi! 
Visilors, 


fancy-ball which Lady Eva was giving at | 
Lambswold; but Dolly had returned home 


He was out mostof the day shooting or 
hunting, or at the mills with Stephen, or at 
Lambswold, interesting himself in the de- 
tails of the ball, and Sidney was coimpara- 
tively free. 

As she stood aj the window ot her pretty 
boudoir, looking at the softly falling 
snow, the perplexity on her face deepened 
momentarily. 

A note from Frank that morning told her 
that he wquid be at Easthorpe that night, 
for the emigrant-ship in which he had taken 


day but one. 

Lady Eva’s tancy-ball was to take place 
the same evening. 

Sidney knew that sha could not absent 
herself from it without exciting much com- 
ment and her husband's grave displeasure; 
yet what could she do? 

She could not disappoint Frank, and 
Chrissie could not ineet him without her 
connivance, . 

She was in a terrible strait, and ber heart 
sank heavily as she felt thatthe only way 
out of it was to excite her husband’s dis- 
pleasure, and refuse, on whatever excuse 
she couid, to go to his mothers ball. 

And almost as much as she dreaded 
Stephen’s reproaches she feared the eftect 
of the communication she must make to 
Chrissie. 

At last she turned away from the window 
over to the fire, her face very wistful and 
earnest asshe knelt down by her friend’s 
cbair and took her hands in hers. 

‘Do you feel better this morning?’* she 
said cheerfully. ‘Mason tells methat your 
breakfast was a failure, Clrissie; so I am 
going to adininister some beef-tea and 
port-wine here, and you must drink it all 
up, dear, because [ want you to get 
stronger.’’ 

“Why ?” theygirl asked drearily. ‘Il can- 
not see why you should wish that, Sidney, 
if you care for tne a little, as I know you do. 
Sometimes I spend an hour or two crying 
because this dying is such a tedious busi- 
ness.’’ 

“Chrissie, you should not speak so !’’ Sid- 
ney said unsteadily, the tears rising in her 
eyes ul the hopeless despair of her friend's 
tone. “Itis not right !’’ 

“Right? Perhaps not, dear,’’ she an- 
swered; “but I can’t help it. What does 
life hold for me but pain and unrest and in- 
tolerable misery? Who would be sorry 
if I died to-tnorrow? You would, I dare 
say, fora little while; but you bave your 
husband and your home, and by-and-by 
perhaps you will have little children to love 
and you will forget all about me.” 

“TI could never forget you,”’ Sidney whis- 
pered faintly;‘‘you are too nearly connected 
with the great suffering of iny life for that. 
Can’t you look forward, dear Chrissie, and 


**Look forward? To what have I to look 
forward ?”’ she asked, with melancholy re- 
proach. 

“*T will tell you,’’ Sidney answered, torc- 


rang the bell. ‘But first you are to take 
what Mason will bring you now.” 





the poor girl said eagerly, catching at the 
| soft folds of Sidney's gown as she was turn- 
ing away. ‘*What is it—what——”’ 

Very gently Sidney unclasped the cling- 
ing tingers, and bentoverthe wasted but 
pretty face raised so eagerly to her own. 

“T mean that there may vet be soine 





gleains of sunshine in the future for you,”’ 
she said siniliug, but with quivering lips. 


‘‘Ah, here is Bessie!’ she aided, as the wo 


a tray ( rissié 
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Sidney insisted on her driuking | 
tea and the port-wine which the servant 


| bad brought; and Chrissie, seeing that it 


881, in the Office of the Lib -arian of Congress. 
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was useless to resist, swallowed then 
obediently, eagerly watching Sidney the 
while as she moved rather restless! y about 
the room, taking up some ef its pretty orna- 
nents, then replacing them negligently, 
and finally coming back to her old position 
by Chrissie’s side, and kneeling there until 
she had taken the refreshment of which she 
stood in such need. 

Then, when she had finished, and Bessie 
had been suinmoned and bad taken away 


shoulder, and nade her turn to her, sinil- 
ing a little with tremulous white lips, 

“Sidney,’’ she said breathlessly, ‘what is 
it? What have you to tell me? You are 
trembling, and there are tears in your eyes, 
and you are siniling. What does it all 
mean ?”” 

“It means that I have something to tell 
you,”’ Sidney answered steadily—‘‘some- 
thing you will be glad to hear, I think, 
Chrissie.’” 

“Giad! I?’ wasthe half-itter, half-in- 
credulous rejo.nder, “Could anything but 
one make me gJad; and——”’ 

She broke off suddenly, and looked up 
eagerly, with a lookin her eyes which went 
to Sidney’s beart. 

“Sidney, is it—is it about——’ 

Her voice died away into a faint inarticu- 
late whisper, and Sidney put her arins 
round her in quick anxiety, supporting her 
as she sat. 

The slender,emaciated frame was shaking 
violently. 

“Chrissie,” she said steadily, although it 
required a great effort to keop her voice 
from trembling, ‘be brave, dear. How can 
I tell you wnat I must tell you, if you are 
so ayitated? Itis not bad news, darling,” 
she went on tenderly, folding the trembling 
little form in ber arins more closel y—“not 


, 


news since Frank is well!” 
Christine could not speak. 
Although her eyes, wide and eager, 
violent palpitation of her beart had de- 
prived her of what little strength she 
possessed, and she lay in Sidney’s aris, 
resting against her, weak, faint, powerless, 
like alily broken at the stem, only the 
eager light in her eyes and the hurried; 
gasping breath showing that sho lived. 


woman Sidney held in her tender,clasping 
aris. 

“Frank is well,’’ she went on, ‘‘and—and 
less unhappy than he has been; and he is 
even able to look forward with soine degree 
of hope to the future. Nay, Chrissie, if you 
faint, I will tell you nothing more. See, 
dear —try to be brave for his sake, 


well.” 


was 80 intense that Sidney dared not pro- 
ceed. 


arins. 





ing a smile ar she rose from her knees and | 


“Sidney, what do [see on your face?’’ 


Wien at last tbe palpitation ceased, she 
was perfectly strengthless,and so weak that 
it required all Sidney's help to assist her to 
the sofa. 

Jt was sometime before Sidney dared 
proceed, and, while she knelt by the couch 
soothing ber with word and caress, she be- 
yan to dread terribly the result of an inter- 
view with Frank, thinking sorrowfully to 
herself that Chrissie could 


never live 
through its intense excitement. 


“Tell ine, tell une !”’ 


Chrissie murmured, 
with palo lips; and her eager pleading 


eves repeated the entreaty ver oore 


mit) or, yy ‘ 4 


for ber still and his hope that they shouid 
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the tray, Chrissie put ber hand on Sidney’s | 





bad news, indeed—nay, it is almost good | 





searched Nidney’s face in swift entreaty,the | 


But for these, it night have been a dead | 


and I will tell you how I know that he is 


But for some tinutes Chrissie’s agitation | 
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to prove his innocence, of the hope she 
cherished that some day it would be proved 
of his intention of going abroad and making 
a home there and beginning a new life; and 
Chrissie listened breathlessly, with great 
hollow burning eyes fixed on her triend's 
face, and her tittle feeble hands held fast in 
Sidney's warin clasp; and, when the soft, 
soothing tones died away, the unhappy sis- 
ter spoke for the first tite, 

‘Sidney, how do you know all this?’ 
she asked faintly but eagerly. “Has he 
written to you? Have you had a letter 
then ?”’ 

“He haswritten to me once or twice,” 
Sidney answered gently, “but only tittle 
notes,.’’ 

“Then—then you have seen——”’ 

‘Yous, I have seen him, dear.’’ 

“Where 7?" Chrissie tried to say, but the 
word died away on her lips. 

‘He caine here one night,’ Sidney an- 
swered gently. ‘Nay, dear, you need not 
tremble; he was disguised, and ran no risk, 
or very little, and 

“Yos, cry, dear Chrissie; do not try to 
check the tears—they will do you no good, 
I saw him, and he was so well disguised 
that I—even I, Chrissie—think of that !— 
did not recognize him, or rather should not 
have recognized him bad I not known that 
I should meet himn; and there was no risk, 
dear, because it was night and no one saw 
himnn—no one but tne, 

“Aud now he bas decided to goaway—he 
can do so in all satety, I think—and make a 
hore for himself in one of those grand 
countries where hard work and persever- 
ance al ways succeed; and perhaps by-and-by 
when bis innocence is proved, he will come 
home to us Chrissie; or, if—if it should be 
the will of heaven that the stain should not 
be removed from him here, none will know 
ot it there; and he will be respected and 
happy. 

“And perhapp—who knows, Chrissie, 
whatthe future may have for us ?—his 
sister will go out to him, and forget in 
that happy bome the unhappiness of the 
past.’’ 

Chrissie shook her head wearily. 

“T shall never see him again,’ she de- 
clared faintlyv—‘never! My brother—iny 
dear, dear brother !”’ 

e “Hush, dear, hush!'’ Sidnev said tender- 
ly. “Chrissie, if you are brave, if you will 
be strong, you shall #66 hii,’ 

“See Frank 7 
the poor girl cried, boldingswout her treim- 
bling hands. “Where ishe?) Is hehere?”’ 

“He is coming,’ Sidney answered, forcing 





I aim brave, Tain strong!" 


4 sinile, although ber heart was heavy and 
sore. “He will be here to-night, and you 
shall see hit, Chrissie,” 

“Here? But, if—he should be taken, he 


“Nay, dear, there is no danger, he will be 
disguised. Ah, poor girl,’’ Sidney added, 


| in a tone of pity and compassion, as Chris 
She lay gasping and panting in Sidney’s | 


sie’s feeble clasp of ber hands relaxed, and 
she sank back swooning on her pillows, 
‘now will she bear lo see bit, how will she 
bear to let bin yo—tor ever?”’ 
. - *. * 7 o 

As the days wore on Sidney's perplexity 
and distress increased momentarily, aud 
she felt more and more anxious, 

That Stephen would be seriously annoyed 
with ber for being absent from the ball at 
Latuibswold she knew, and she feltthat the 


only excuse which would hold yood at all 


was Chrissie’s illness; but then Miss Gre 
Ville’sinvalidisin was a recoynized fact.and 
Sidney telt that Stephen “ 


pa 


Anotuer great difeulty wast itter 


' meet, of the steps she—>! Irie y—bad takeu possibility of Christine's mecti wy wit... her 
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brother taking place anywhere but in the 
howse, 

Even had the time of year been summer, 
the poor girl had bardly strength to rtp 
herself to the summer house where Sid- 
ney’s first interview with Frank had taken 
piace, 

Now with falling snow and a bitter wind 
it was out of the question. 

Sidney had written this to Frank, and 
asked him if it were possible for him to 
wear such a disguise as would enable bim 
to enter the house; but she bad had no re- 
ply, and she was quite ignorant of his in- 
tentions, which nied considerably to her 
AUSpense, 

Cbrissie’s swoon bad been of short dura- 
thom, 

She had revived In such astate of hysteri- 
cal agitation that Sidney had induced her to 
take a dose of chloral, and she was now 
sleeping calinly on the sofa in the boudoir; 
vnd leaving Bessie with her,Sidney went to 
her own room to try and think quietly over 
her difficulty and suiminon courage to incet 
it without arousing susbicion. 

As abe entered her dressing-room, the 
firat Uing which inet her eye was the cos- 
tuine she was to wear in the evening, 
which had just arrived from Paris, 
ard which Bessie had spread out upon the 
te ba, 

Stephen himself had chosen the role for 
her, and bad beeu Interested in designing 
tue dress, 

“She isso cold and white and pure,’’ he 
sult to himself, “that ‘Ice’ will suit ber to 
perfection.” : 

And the costuine was a triuinph of art 
and beauty, vith its rich shining draperies 
and erystals and jietcles; the great coastumicr 
to whom it had been tutrusted had done 
his work well, 

“Everything seems to go against me!”’ 
Sidney murmured, leaning her bead 
wearily against the window-pane, as she 
looked out atthe falling snow. “Stephen 
will beso angry, but what can I do? I 
cannot disappoint them both! It is very 
bard—oh, so hard, and IT am so tired! 
Will Lioyd Miluer suspect, I wonder? 
Well, it is the last risk we shall run, and 
cheirs bas been such a bard fate. How will 
Chrissie beac it?" 

Then she turned away from the window 
and glanced rather wistlully at the beauti- 
ful dress, 

She would have liked to wear it, she 
theougelt. 

She would have liked to show Stephen 
that she appreciated his kindness, and she 
had still sufficient vanity to like to look her 
best, 

As it was, she would only vex him. 

He would think her not going to the ball 
was a detertiination to annoy hin, and she 
would have to bear in silence the look of 
grave displeasure and reproach whieh hurt 
her so keenly. 

It was very hard! 

All the short winter day she was rostless 
and ill at ease, and the sound of the wheels 
of ber husband's brougham made her heart 
beat to suffocation; but she ran down-stairs 
and was in the library, with tea ready, 
when Stephen and his friend entered, chat- 
ting gaily and pleasantly excited at the 
thought of thesomewhat unusual entertain- 
tment in store foc them that evening. 

Onee or twice Sidney glanced furtively 
over at ber husband, as he lay back in a 
creat deep armchair, resting luxurious)y 
but looking Somewhat weary and fatigued 
after the day's work as he sipped his 
Len. 

How would she dare to tell bim? she 
wondered, 

The thought haunted her persistently as 
she joined in the pleasant conversation,and 
poured out the fragrant yellow tea into the 
quaint dragon cup. 

Presently the evening letters were 
brought in—two for Sidney, several for 
Llovd Milner, and one tor Stephen. 

As Sidney took bers from the little 
silver waiter that the servant had presented 
to her, she felt the color rush into her 
face. 

Both were addressed in unknown hand- 
writings and both bad the London post- 
mark, 

Hier fingers trembled so much that she 
could not open them. 

She putthem her lap and crossed her 
bands upon them, as she sat by the little 
gy psy-table. 

The two young men were reading their 
own letters, aud did uot notice her agita- 
tion. 

Stephen's was a long closely-written 
epistie from an old college-friend now 
settied in New Zealand, and Mr. Milner's 
correspondence, relating to business-mat- 
ters was very absorbing. 

Having concluded its perusal,he gathered 
up the letters and went away to bis) own 
room to answer them, leaving the husband 
and wife together, 

Sidney's opportunity had come, 

Stephen had finished bis letter, and was 
Staring into the fire with thoughtful eves, 
pulling at his beard, as he often did when 
in deep thought, and he did not see the tur- 
tive anXious glances his wife was casting at 
him. 

More than once her lips parted, and she 
had almost said what she wished to say; but 
the words did not come; and, when half- 


past six o'clock struck, they were still un- 
a | eT 

As t r single stroke sounded, Ste 
: Sla yy at k, and said 
ue 

‘We al better goand dress, Sidney; 
wlll take rathel honyer than usual, you 
know;and I promised mother we should 


ner.’ 


be in wood time for di. 
“Yes,”"’ Sidney answered faintiv, “I will 


go direetiy; but—bui—do not wait, I | position is to you, apd your conduct this | 











want to speak to Toms before I go up- 
stairs.’’ 

Stephen rang the bell before he left the 
room, and hardly bad the duor closed after 
him than Sidney tore open the letter which 
a uppermost on her lap, and glanced at it 
with eager eves, 

It ran thus— 


**Doctor Anderson will call at Easthorpe 
to-morrow evening at nine o'clock to see 
Miss Greville. As his stay at Asbford will 
be very limited, he ho not to be dis 
appointed of the interview.”’ 


For a nomeént Sidney stared at the note, 
uzzled and perplexed; then like lightning 
te meaning flashed upon ber, and she be- 

gan to tremble exceedingly, forgetting the 
other note in startied terror. 

“Did you ring, ina’am?” 

Sidney turned round with a start; a serv- 
ant was waiting at the door; but, as her ex- 
ouse to her busband for remaining down- 
stairs had been one spoken on the spur of 
the moment, she did not remember that 
Stephen had rung. 

“No,” she said hurriedly,“ did not ring. 
Stay !"’ she added hastily, as he was about 
to leave the room. “A ygentleman—a Doc- 
tor Anderson—will call bere this evening to 
seo Miss Greville. Let him be shown at 
once into my boudoir, as his time is very 
limited.”’ 

‘Yes, ma'am.’ 

Sidney dropped the note announcing 
Doctor Anderson’s arrival into the tire, 
and as she went up stairs, opened the other 
letter that she had received that even- 
ing. 

Tt was shorter even than the one she had 
just destroyed. 


‘Madam,—Will vou kindly meet me at 
the Excelsior Hotel, Ashford, on T..ursday, 
the 30th inst. at eleven o’clock a. in. ? 

“Your obedient servant, 
3, LLoPaooDb,” 


Her maid was waiting in her dres*ing- 
rooin, anxious to perform the toilet opera. 
tions; and with a heavy heart Sidney sub- 
mitted. 

Miss (ireville was awake,the maid said, as 
she brushed Sidney's pretty chestnut hair, 
very nervous and faint still, but quieter 
than she had been; and Sidney wondered 
if she dared trust Bessie with her part this 
evening, half decided that she would do so, 
aud then shuddered at the thought that 
through any carelessness on the part of the 
old) woman Doctor Auderson’s identity 
might be discovered. 

Stephen was just ready to leave his dress. 
ing-rooin, looking very handsome and dis- 
tinguished in the white Louis XIII. Mous- 
quetaire dress that he wore, when a timid 
knock sounded at the door; and he opened 
it, to see his wite standing there clad in the 
glittering robes of her fancy dress, looking 
very beautiful, but white as ber pure spot- 
less draperies, 

“Stephen,” she said suddeniy, speaking 
as il she were repeating some lesson she 
had learned, ‘will you be very disappointed 
if I do not go with you this evening ?” 

“If you do not go with tne this evening?” 
he echoed, the expression of eager adinira- 
tion changing to one of cold displeasure. 
“Why, are you ill?” 

“No, but Chrissie seeins so ill that I think 
itis unkind to leave her.”’ 

“Do youtnean that she is ill enough to 
be in danger?” he asked more gently, “Is 
she worse? Siall I send a carriage for your 
father?" 

“No—oh, no—she is not worse! But, 
Stephen, if vou would not mind very much 
I should like to stay.” 

She spoke very carnestly; but she did not 
raise ber eyes to bis as she stood before hiin 
he looking down at her gravely. 

“Have you considered iny father’s and 
inv mother’s disappointment?” he asked, 
“Have you remembered that it is really the 
first entertaininent they have given since 
our return, and that they would feel your 
absence a great Slight? You say that Miss 


| Greville is not worse,’ he went on; ‘‘there- 


fore IT must refuse your request, Sidney, 
unless you have some other special reason,’’ 
he added, with soine significance, ‘for dis- 
regarding my wishes aud theirs,’’ 

“No, oh, no!’ she returned 
terrified at the tneaning tone. 
Chrissie is lonely and unhappy; and—— 

“Tecannot nave ny wife's eyes red to- 
night,” he said gently, putting bis right 
arin round ber as she stood—his left arm 
was stillinasling. ‘Ll want people to see 
whata beautiful ice spirit she inakes, so 
white and pure and sweet, although Iam 
afraid’’—with a little laugh—“I don’t want 
them to know what an ice-spirit: she is to 
ber husband. You must go, Sidney.”’ 

“] cannot,’ she muraured. “I aim not 
wel!; I cannot go.” 

He looked at her keenly for a minute, 
then drew her into bis dressing-room, and, 
dismissing his valet, who was still there, 
said gravel y— 

“Sidney,] do not often cross your wishes; 
but, unless vou desire seriously to displease 
me, unless you desire to show bow little re. 
gard you have for my wishes, you will go 
with me,”’ 

**You make too much of it,’’she answered 


eagerly, 
“No, no; 


trying to speak carelessly. ‘I aim not well, 
Stephen, aud I am sure Il should disgrace 
you to-night by a fit ft hvsteries or by |] 
fainting awav! Don't urge met ro. Lady 
} va W if mM ‘ 
(Chrissk — 

“lw Spar 
he said, in a tones la ater 


shivered. 


“Since vou became my wile y 1 have | 


shown ine clearly enough bow irksome the 
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evening isonly what I might have ex- 
ed. 

yon need add no further falsehoods to 

those you have already told me to-night. 

They cost you nothing; but to hear you 

utter them is as bitter as death to me!’ 





CHAPTER XIIL 


fT\HE carriage bad driven away over the 

snow-covered avenue, and Sidney came 

back slowly from the window whence 
sue had watched it go, and threw herself 
face downwards upon ber bed, —— 
of the costly white draperies which she 
was et may « the diamonds gleaming 80 
brightly on her white throat and slender 
aris. 

Stephen was gone. 

He had left her with a look on his face 
which she bad never seen there before, a 
look of cold contempt; and though she bad 
stood waiting in the gallery until be came 
out of bis dressing-room again, and had 
watched hitn godown-stairs in his Louis 
XIII. dress, looking so handsome and 
grave and proud, he had not spoken to her 
again. 

He had passed her by without a word, al- 
though her dress had brushed biin as he 
went, and the last words he bad uttered to 
her were those which said that ber false- 
hoods were as bitter as death to bim. 

When she had heard the carriage 
coming round from the stables, she had 
thrown open the window of ber room and 
leaned out into the cold night-air, regard- 
less of the falling snow which drifted in 
upon her bare shoulders and arms, 

There was no noon; but the light from 
the hall fell upon the waiting vehicle and 
enabled her to see ber husband and Lioyd 
Milner—-the latter in a curious Italian 
dress whic made him look as one in an 
old picture—get into the carriage and drive 
away. 

The window was so exactly above them 
that she could bave spoken to them with. 
out difficulty; but they did not look up;and, 
having watched them drive away, she went 
and threw herself upon her bed, leaving 
the window open, regardless of the drifting 
snow and keen wind which it admitted into 
the roouw. 

“It is over now,’’ she moaned, pressing 
her burning brow into the cold linen. ‘He 
will never love ine now—never—never— 
never!” 

It seemed to the wretched girl, as she lay 
there, that the last glimmer of hope that 
some day she would win back her hus 
band’s love faded away completely. 

Never would they be anything but 
strangers—never, however long they lived 
together. 

He would always mistrust her, he would 
always look upon her as be had looked that 
evening, with cold contempt. 

Fate was against her, she then thought 
wearily. 

Any other night the disguise Frank had 
adopted would have enabled him to be ad- 
initted to his sister without exciting much 
comment or much interest. 

The household knew that Miss Greville 
was ill, and therefore a doctor’s visit would 
have seemed quite natural to them—any 
other night but that one. And yet be was 
to come that evening. 

She raised herself from the pillows after 
atime shivering with cold and damp, and, 
closing the window hastily, threw off her 
beautiful dress and crouched before the fire 
to warm herself, 

Presently Bessie came in, full of sympa- 
thy for Sidney’s disappointment—for Sid- 
nev had sent down word that Miss Greville 
seeined too ill to be left—and dressed her 
young mistress in her black velvet dress, 
and sympathized with ber when she said— 
hating herself, podr Sidney, for the decep- 
tion—that she was sorry Miss Christine was 
was so ill, ani that she was anxious— 
which was true enough—to see the new 
doctor, Who inight be able todo her some 
good. 

“Oh, Sidney, have you come at last ?’’ was 
Chrissie’s reproachful greeting whenSidney 
went to the boudoir and found her sitting 
up on ber couch, with a fever spoton either 
cheek and a feverish light ia the blue eyes 
which were usually so dim and faded. ~“I 
have been so lonely and frightened. Why 
did you not come sooner?” 

Sidney told her gently, glossing over 
Stephen's displeasure and ber own pain at 
displeasing him. 

The deep unutterable sorrow which 
looked out of the heavy dark eyes touched 
Chrissie through the thick armorof herown 
sorrow. 

She drew Sidney face down to bers with 
her little hot hands,and kissed her in silence 
with her dry burning lips; and, bad Sidney 
not controlled herself by astrong effort, 
she would have broken down in tears, 

As it was, she could not speak for some 
Ininutes. 

‘Do you know, Chrissie,"’she said at last, 
trying to speak playfully, “that as you are 
so greatan invalid, 1 have to remain at 
home from a fancy-ball ot which I should 
have been literally the shining light—I wish 
I had come in to let you see my dress, dear 
—it was lovely! 

“Well, as Il was saying, as you are so 
much of an invalid—no one would believe 
it wWuO Saw those red cheeks and bright 
eyes, though—no one will be at all sur- 
prised if auoctor should come to see vou 
and spend some time with you here. You 











; 
would not be surprised either, dear, would 
5 ? | 
Christ Ked at her in some bewilder- 
t before she understood her meaning: 


then, realizing it, she, even as Sidney had 
gone, began to tremble exceedingly. 

| ‘Yes, a new clever doctor,” Sidney went 
| on, in her soft pathetic voice, ““who Will do 
you good—se much good, dear!—and who 


wants to see ee at your best and brightest 

ont who wa yon Gas there are many 
appy years in store for you yet, and that 

there are ged ae besides England 

where people can very happ 

where ,trouble and sorrow are FAI ~~ 

“And I shall tell him tkat there is no 
other land for me but that ‘better land’ of 
which you sing sometimes,”’ Cbrissie an. 
swe sadly. 

“He will not need telling when he sees 
me; but, ob, Sidney, if, before I die,I could 
see bis innucence proved, if I could know 
that he will once more be able to take his 

lace in the world free and unstained, the 

itterness of death would be past !”’ 

“You will live to see it, dear, I hope,’ 
Sidvey whispered, unable to trust her voice 
to speak ip any other tone. ‘You will live 
to see it, and tospend many happy years 
with him, I trust. 

“And now we will have some tea, and 
tell them to bring in some wine and biscuits 
and to get ready some more substantial re- 
freshment, for r Anderson will have 
come a journey, and I daresay he will need 
some.”’ 

The tea wes brought; but, although both 
girls drank thirstily, as it their lips were 
dry and parched, neither of them could eat 
anvthing. 

Sidney ordered wine and biscuits, and 
desired supper to be laid in the dining- 
room, in case Doctor Anderson, ‘“‘who 


— from a distance,’’ she said quietly, 
d 


“should require some refreshment.’ 

And then the two girls, with wildly beat- 
ing hearts, sat waiting tor nine o’clock to 
strike, Christine Greville struggling witb 
the hysterical teeling which threatened now 
and again to overcome her, while Sidney 
her own attention successfblly distra 
from her personal troubles, tried to soothe 
ana calm her, holding her cold hand to the 

oor girl’s throbbing temples, supporting 

her in her arms in the paroxysms of trem- 
bling which seized ber, and speaking words 
of comfort which she herself was in almost 
as great reed. 

Very siowly the leaden-footed minutes 
slipped by. 

The pretty Dresden china clock ticked 
away merrily on its bracket,the tire burned 
cheerily, and the pretty china tiles reflected 
its glow. 

The room, with its daintily-painted 
panels and satin-wood furniture and orna- 
nents, made a graceful and charming pict- 
ure. 

Outside the snow fell softly and cease- 
lessly. 

Never in her life-—not even in the sorrow 
which was on its way to her—sorrow 80 
much greater than any she had yet 
known—did Sidney Daunt quite lose the 
recollection of that hour in which they 
waited. 

The stillness outside seemed intolerably 
oppressive. 

Several of the servants had ne to 
Lambswold to assist the household there, 
the rest were snugly assembled in the serv- 
apts’ hall, exempt fromm so much of their 
usual service that they were free to enjoy 
themselves after their own fashion. 

Bessie—who was somewhat anxious be- 
cause of Sidney's strauge pallor and depres- 
sion, and who felt that there was stronger 
reason than Chrissie’s illness and Doctor 
Anderson's visit for her reinaiaing at home 
trom the ball, which all had looked forward 
to so gravely—was uneasily waiting in her 
mistress’s dressing-room to conduct the doc- 
tor to his patient. 

Sidney had requested her to perform this 
duty, thinking it would be better that she 
should see more of Frank in his disguise 
than any of the other servants, as, if any- 
thing happened to betray him, Besie weulé 
keep the secret faithtully. 

As the hour fixed for her brother’s arrival: 
drew near, Chrissie’s excitement rose to 
fever-point. She could not keep still. 

Again and again she would leave her seat 
and drag her feeble steps across the room to 
the window,tolook out into the night, to see 
if he were coming; and then, seeing the 
thick heavy snow which prevented any 
outlook, she would turn away shivering, 
and Sidney would support her, half swoon- 
ing, back to her seat. 

t was a piteous, almost a terrible sight to 
see the poor girl’s suffering and anxiety;and 
more than once Sidney regretted bitterly 
that she had consented to contrive an inter- 
view, fearing, and with some justice, that 
her friend’s strength would prove unequal 
to such a Strain. 

Very gently and tenderly she soothed 
her, hiding her own anxiety, and finding 
brave and cheerful words to keep up Obris- 
sie’s falling courage. 

Sidney’s own suffering was teaching her 
many a wise and useful Tosnen. 

Sbe was daily growing gentler and more 
patient, with a largerand wider sympathy 
for others, a truer tenderness, a greater 
charity. 

If tte day should ever come when shé 
and Stephen Daunt should stand heart (0 
heart in true and perfect union and syin- 
pathy—in that union and trust which makes 
the only true marriage—he would win 4 
nobier woman, a wite far more worthy of 
his tenderness than the girl he had wooe 
and won, 

“Will nine never come?” Chrissie wa 
saying; in her tearful broken voice. ‘Ob; 
Frank, where are you, 1 wonder? Lost! 
the snow, perhaps ?”’ 


‘Nine o’clock will be herein a few mo 
nents, dear. See—it wants only ten mp» 
utes to the hour now; and, as for being et 
in the snow, that is an absurd idea, Ch! - 
because no doubt Frank will take a fly {ro™ 
the station.”’ 4 

“I suppose he has come and they bv 


sent him away,” suggested the poor girl, - 
ber agony of suspense, 





























“Ob, no, dear! 1 gave Toms orders, and 
Bessie is walting to show him in bere."’ 

“But, oh, Sidney’’—and the little fragile 
fingers seized Sidney’s arm with nervous 
forey, and the frightened eyes were raised 
eagorly to ber tace—*“if be should be recog- 
pized—-if——”’ 

“Chrissie,is it likely that he would run that 
risk ?’’ Sidney said, hurriedly pouring out 


some wineand forcing it through the pale | 
lips, for tue dread her triend had expressed 


seeined to have deprived her of all her 
wtrength. “My dea‘, if you de not try to 
compose yourself, you will only distress 
Frank terribly, and render yoursel! Quite 
unfittotalk to him as your duty is tu- 
night.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Granny’s Experience. 








BY E. F. SPENCER. 





at the Rev. Simeon Slide’s. 

At Grovehill they had not many ex- 
citements, and to the simple villagers this 
donation party was as thrilling an event as 
the charity ball would be toa town belle, 
or a court presentation toa London debut- 
ante. 

Jessie Field had retrimmed her white 
inuslin dress with apple green ribbon, and 
even aunt Betsey had washed and ironed 
the French cainbric dress which constitut- 
ed the cream ot her wardrobe, and basted 
fresh lace frillings into the neck and 
sleeves. 

The squire himself, blacking his boots on 
the kitchen porch, congratulated hiimself,in 
a coinplacent sort of way, on the contents 
of the box-wagon, which stood under the 
shade of the old apple tree. 

“If everybody takes as creditable a load 
to the parson’s as that,”’ said the squire, “I 
guess they won't starve there. 

“A ham, a bag o° mixed chicken-feed, a 
tirkid of first-class butter,six dressed fowls, 
a bushel o’ russet apples, and a loaf of 

luin-cake, inade arter grandmother 

‘ield’s receipt; and besides ail that 
” 


|: was the evening of the donation party 


“Good gracious pa !’’ said Jessie,who was 
tucking away her curls under the strings 
of her split-straw gipsy hat, “how are aunt 
Bess and [ ever going & ride with all that 
load ?”” 

“Well,” said the squire, with an oleagin- 
ous little chuckle, ‘*you’ll bave to contrive 
% somehow. 

“One of you can sit on the butter-firkin, 
and sort o’ steady it, and there’s plenty o° 
room torthe othor along o’ me on the 
seat, and hold the pluim-cake on your 
lap. 

And comin’ back, I ain’t noways dis- 
turbed but that you’ll got plenty o’ beaux, 
gals always do. 

‘The moon will be at its full, and Peter 
Peck and Hiram Jellifer is both to be there 
and——”’ 

“Don’ttalk nonsense, pa!’ said Jessie, 
laughing, and looking provokingly pretty, 
just as aunt Betsey, glancing over her 
shoulder into the glass, saw the reflection 
of her own face, and sighed softly. 

Ah, the cad, sad difference between eigh- 
teen and thirty ! 

“] was pretty too, when I was a girl,” 
said aunt Betsey to herself. 

“I don’t suppcse I ain positively ill-look- 
ing now. 

“But the dimples are gone,and the roses, 
and the smooth velvety curves of cheek 
and chin. 

“There are crows’-feet around my eyes, 
and a wrinkle on my forehead, and when 1 

to parties I am left to sit among the old 
ladies by the wall.’’ 

But Miss Betsey Field did not speak out 
these words; she only said— 

“Phere’ll be plenty of room, Jessie. [ 
shall go on to the parsonage at once, and 
help Mrs. Slide get ready for the even- 
ing. , 

“She needs sone one to assist her, with 
her sickly daaghter and all those little chil- 
dren.”’ 

“So kind and thoughtful of you, aunt 
Bess !’’ said Jessie, with a kiss. ‘‘But you’re 
always thoughtfal. 

“You're the darlingest little old maid that 
ever was.”’ 

So Betsey Field set out to walk down the 
sunny, grass-carpeted lawn, while Jessie 
leisurely finished her toilet and pinned 
tresh roses into her belt. 

Peter Peck, who lived upon a_cornfort- 
able farin on the inountain, bad scot a deer 
in the woods—like Nimrod of old, be was a 
mighty bunter on the face of the earth— 
and prepared a quarter of vension, neatly 
wrapped in 4 linen cloth, for bis share of 
the donation party. 

Old Mrs. Peck, his grandmother, 
had fished ajar of apple-sauce out of the 
cellar, and dressed some tender spring 
chickens. é 

“I’m past going to church myself,’’ said 
ranny Peck, ‘but I always was one to be- 
ieve in the dissemination of the Gospel, so 
I don’t grudge the chickens and the apple- 
sass. Be sure you carry ‘ein careful, Peter, 
and——”’ 

“Granny !’ suddenly burst in the honest 
young giant, who was tying his cravat be- 
fore the glass with laborious fingers, ‘show 
many years is it since grandfather courted 
you ?’’ 

“ «Good land o’ Goshen!” said granny 
Peck, “what is the boy talkin’ about 7?” 
“(Because I want to kuow what he said,” 


said Peter, reddening tothe very roots 
8 balr. 
I’m ag - 
jag DD ex periegce a 
r w bow to go OO W 


‘said granny s’&ck. 


“Well 1 never! 


















































































































“Try to retnember, there's a good soul !"’ 
urged Peter coaxingly. 

“It's so long ago,” aaid granny Peck, with 
a 8yinpathetic moisture inning to suffuse 
ber bleared eyelids. “Times is changed 
now,”’ 

“But human natur’ is human natur’, just 
the same,’ said Peter. “How was it, 
granny ?"’ 

‘He took me out a-ridin’,”’ said the old 
lady, assisting ber memory with a goodly 
piueh of rose-scented snuff. 

Pat's it ezackly,’’said Peter. “I've harn- 
essed up Red Robin, and washed off the 
wagon, and I calculate toask her to ride 
home with me from the donation 
party.”’ 

“And it was a very dreadful moonshiny 
night——" reflectively added the old 
lady. 

“Moon's at the full,” exultantly mut 
senge Peter. “I believe there's a fate in 
t! 

‘And he set up close to ine,and squeezed 
iny hand with the band he wasn’t a-drivin’ 
with, and he said I was the prettiest gal 
he'd ever seen, and could I be contented to 
come and live at Hawk’s Farm. 

“And we was inarried the next fall. An, 
deary ine, deary me! how long ago all that 
sees !"’ 

“It sounds eusy enough,’’ said Peter de- 
spondently. 

‘But I'd rather clear off a whole patch o’ 
hickory woods.”’ 

“Don’t be afraid, Peter,”’ said the old 
lady, laying a kindly hand on his right 
shoulder. 

“If she’s a gal wuth havin’, she'll know 
you're a good lad. And I'll bet a cookey 
She'll say ‘Yes.’"’ 

“T only wish I could think so, granny,” 
said Peter, with a sigh. 

“Is it Kate Lanney?’’ said 
‘or Mary Llsley ?”’ 

“’Tain’t neither one,’’ said Peter sheep- 
ishly. ‘it's Jessie Field!” 

“fand o’ massy!"’ said granny Peck, 
elevating her withered hands. ‘*What on 
airth isa pretty pink-and-white piece of 
china like hertodoin a wild place like 
this?’’ 

“She’s as smart as a steel-trap,"’ said 
Peter. 

‘Don't you worry, granny. Once I get 
her Jere, you'll see that she'll be all 
right.’’ 

So Peter piled his venison, and chickens, 
and jar of apple-sauce into the back of the 
rooiny old buggy, and drove away to the 
donation party, a8 fullof hopes and fears 
as any young girl. 

And when he saw Hiram Jellifer, the 
Village store-clerk, enter, all redolent of 
pomatuin and cologne, in a city-cut suit of 
clothes, and hair brushed to a peak over his 
forehead, his heart sank within him. 

“T hajn’t no chance at all,’’ he thought. 

“Jexsie,’’ whispered aunt Betsey to her 
niece,as they were clearing thedining-room 
for the games which followed upon the old- 
fashioned supper, ‘‘do take a little notice of 
poor Peter Peck. 

“See how his eyes are following you. 
And you have hardly been decently polite 
to him.”’ 

‘‘Peter Peck, indeed !”’ said Jessie, radi- 
ant in the consciousness of being the pret 
tiest girl in the room. 


“] couldn't possibly be bothered with 
him, aunt Bess ; none of your backwoods- 
men forine! 

“You can go and talk with hiin yourself, 
if you please.” 

But aunt Betsey, shyer than any child, 
shrank blushing away. 

“No,”’ said she, “I couldn’t do that. I—I 
am so little acquainted with him.’’ 

Half-an -hour afterwards, Peter Peck, un- 
able to make up his mind to ask pretty Jes- 
sie to allow hit to take her home with Red 
Robin and the bugyy, sidled up t» the 
squire. 

“Squire,” said he, jerking the words out 
with an effort, ‘can I take Miss Field 
home ?”’ 

“Much obleeged, 
squire. 

“] have the box-wagon here; but I don’t 
mind riding bome alone, if s0 be a8 you'd 
like company.” 

Peter drew a long breath. 


Mrs. Peck, 


I’m sure!’’ said the 





“It's as good as settled now,’’ said he to 
himself. 

His heart beat high when, in the misty | 
moonlight, a slight figure came out, under | 
Squire Field's escort, all muffled, shawled 
and veiled,against the chill, fresb air of the 
autumn evening. 

And not until they were safe outon the 
high road, at Red Robin’s best trot, did he 
credit his extraordinary good luck in thus 


securing a tete-a-tete with the belle of the | 


evening. 

“It’s a nice shiny evening,’’ said he 
sheepishly. 

“Very,” answered a soft voice. 

“I hope I don’t crowd you?" be haz- 
arded. 

“Oh, not in the least,’’ responded his 
couipanion. 

And then followed an appalling silence, 
broken at last by the vehement accents of 
the young farimer. 

“Tt ain't no use round 


my skirmisbin’ 
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like this,’’ said he. 

“It's got to be said, and the sooner I say 
it the better, because it’s a-chokin’ of me 
all the while! 

“T love you, Miss Field! I can’t live, no- 


how, witbout you. There, it’s all out 
now.” 

“Oh, Mr. Peck !"’ faltered Miss Field. 

‘Do you s’pose,’’ said honest Peter, with 
i, dim remembrance of his grandimother’s 

“ 1 be appy at Hawk's 

Pia ee 
i, ibe 


| 
| 


| ng gi ase. 





And the word which floated upon 
ears, thro the veils and wraps which he 
was now valorously bugging ciose up to 
him was “Yea!” 

“I never wan ac happy in all 
said Peter rapturously. 

aie 1," whispered the voice behind the 
veil. 

And then Peter took courage to kiss ber, 
and then Red Roiin shied at a tree-staimp 
and then, all too soon, appeared Squire 
Field's large red houge behind the apple 
trees, 

And Peter helped hik fiancee out as ten- 
derly as if she were a box of sulid gold and 
he a miser. 

And up dashed Mr. Hiram Jelilifer's var- 
nished side-box road wagon, and turnin 
around, Peter Peck saw springing from 
Jessie Field. 

Was it witchoraft ? 

Nothing of the sort. 

There, close to hiim,amiling and blushing 
in the moonlight, with her veil thrown aside 
was Miss Betsey. 

And it was Miss Betsey to whom he had 
ay mage and Miss Betsey who bad aoccept- 

him, 

Peter Peck gave a convulsive gasp for 
breath. 

What was he to do? 

Should he tell Miss Betsey that it was all 
a mistake—that he bad taken ber for her 
niece, or should he-—— 

But at that instant he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of Jessie's radiant face turned up 
to Jellifer’s and it was like a revelation to 
him. 

“Hang it all!’ groaned Peter to himself, 
“that other fellow has been ahead of 
me! 

“And I don’t care a ha! fpenny—she’s onl 
a feathered-beaded little coquette, after all, 
and Miss Betsey is worth two of her, and I 
ain't so very young mnyself,and there never 
was a Peck yet that didn't stick by a thing 
when once he'd said it.’ 

So, taking Miss Betsey’s arm tenderly 
under his own, he proceeded valiantly into 
the house to ask the squire’s consent and 
blessing. 

As for Jesssie, she lingered 
the trees in the moonlight, 
Mr. Jelfifer. 

When at last she came upstairs to the 
room which aunt avd niece shared together 
she looked earnestly at her companion. 

“Aunt Bess,” said she,**what is the mat- 
ter? Why do you look so bappy ?”’ 

‘Because Mr. Peck has asked me to 
marry him,’ replied aunt Bess softly, “and 
I have answered biin yes.”’ 

“Well, it that isn’t strange !"’ cried Jessie 
squeezing and kissing her still youthful 
aunt, 

“And I have engaged myself to Hiram 
Jellifer, Ob, aunt Bess, what a sweet, 
bright, bappy world this is!’’ 

‘Tt is—it is!’ answered aunt Bess. 

And then, strange to say, they both 
cried. : 

Granny Peck was sitting up, by her 
candle and fire, when at last Peter came 
home. 

“Well, Peter,’ said she, ‘what luck ?” 

“Tt’s all right,grauny,’ said Peter. “I've 
asked her, and she has consented, and I’m 
to bring her here in three months.” 

Granny Peck looked doubtfully around. 

*Well,’’ said she, ‘I’1 glad you’ve suc- 
ceeded, Peter. 

‘But I’m a little afeard all these home- 
spun things wuu't be fine enough for Miss 
Jessie Field.” 

‘Jessie !’’ echoed Peter.with an excellent 
imitytion of surprise. “Tt ain’t Jessie at 
all. 

“Jessie is going to marry that Jellifer 
fellow. It’s Miss Bessie Field, the squire’s 
sister. as I've proposed to,’’ 

“Well, I never!” said Granny Peck. 
‘How could I have been so mistook ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Peter 
stolidly. 


long under 
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A Quick TEMPER.—Quick temper is one 
of the greatest sources of personal unhappi- 
ness, and has too often caused serious aud 

erhaps a lasting rupture of family ties, 
Pride and spirit prompt you to continue the 
war of aan when silence would be the 
most prudent course, 

But alter the battle you count the cost, 
and tind you have lost that feeling of self- 
respect which has made you walk with 
eonscious rectitude until temrnper laid you 
you stand, as it were, face to face with 
y urself, and you are degraded in your own 
eyes. 

“You should have stopped to think, and 

said to yourself, Well, if I cannot subdue 
ny present ill-temper, at least I will not 
auginent it by hasty and unkind words,”’ 
Remeinber, the word that has gone out can 
never be recalled. 

How touch of heart-burning, of sorrow 
and remorse, we inight save ourselves by 
silence; for truly, on such Occasions, ‘‘si- 
lence is golden.”’” We must learn, however, 
to use it in the right place, and in the right 
way. 

There is a silence that irritates and a 4i- 
lence that soothes. The one incites to anger 
by ascorntul and sneering expression of 
countenance, while the other, with auxious 
looks of loving deprecation, disarms the 
fierce passion which shrinks abashed, like 
some foul image of a disordered fancy, 
froin the questioning gaze of a very pure 
soul. 

Why waste time and feeling in petty 
bickering? You are ouly losing so much 
peace, and the love of Ulose dear to you by 


so doing. Beware, then, of cruel words 
which rankle deep in the wounded heart, 
i ] te! eave s si 4 which only the 
a 
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my life,” 


Peter's 








Bric-a- Brace. 


THe INNOCKENTS.—St. Innocents’ Day is 
considered one of evil uence to the 
young and most unlucky for pubbic affairs. 
Gregory mys that it is the duty of all parents 
to whip up their children on that day, 
mildly repeating the, cruelty of Herod, to 
reinind thein of what they escaped. 

NEGROES AND SutIcips.—A propos of the 
suicide mania, a Louisville, fe gentie 
man Calis attention to the fact that negroes 
hardly ever take theirown lives. Although 
a great many of themare hard up from the 
day of their birth to the day of their death, 
they seldom becoine melancholy, and it is 
only among courtesans that suicides occur. 
They hang on to life with the tenacity of a 
inud-turtle. 


ALL Ricat.—The late Duke of Welling- 
ton used to say: “I'm all right, If they 
abolish the House of Lords I shall over 
to Belgium. I'm Prince of Waterloo there. 
When the Great Powers swallow ap Bel- 

tum I can still live in Spain, where I am 

uke of Ciudad Rodrigo. And if Spain 
collapses I shall retire to Portugal, where I 
shall end my days us Marquis o Torres Ve- 
dras and Count of Viiniero,”’ 


UnpER WaTER.—“The manner in which 
divers converse under water.” says an ex- 
~~ “is soinething which very few people 

now anything about. Iftwo divers were 
to stand under water face to face, each might 
burst himeelf by yelling without producing 
the faintest sound. Both must lie down on 
their breasts, head to bead or side by side, 
and in that = they ean hear one an- 
other as easily as though they were ina 
room.” 

Tue Crtnesx.—The Chinamen of the 
Pacine coast are very caretulto return to 
China the bodies otf all their deceased coun. 
trymen. A Western papersays: ‘When 
a tomb is opened the  resurrectioniat 
scratches around in the dust until be has 
secured every partof the dried skeleton, 
and these are carefully sacked up in clean 
white sacks, about two feet in length, and 
labeled for the Flowery Kingdom. Tne 
cost of collecting, permit and transportation 
to San Francisco is $15 per skeleton, and 
across the ocean thefobar, are $30 per ton 
No one is missed; not a Celestial is so poor 
but his bones sre transported to the laud he 
left in the years befure.’’ 

SLANG.—" ‘Martinet,’ now indispe 
was the name o! a historic general over- 
strict in discipline. ‘Derrick’ was a tainous 
hangman of the seventeenth century, in 
honor of whom the rougbs nicknamed the 
gallows-like hoisting apparatus, Like these 
many of the words that are now respectable 
were once gutter-children, ‘Drag,’ for in- 
stance, wasa thieves’ word for carriage, and 
‘dragsmen’ the particular variety of thieves 
who followed the carr tocut away the 
luggage from the rack behind. But ‘drag’ 
is good English now for a private cvask 
‘Kidnap’ was thieves’ slang for child-meal 
ing; that Is, to ‘nab a kid.’ ‘Tie,’ tor cravat 
was as much the slang of low life as ‘choker’ 
isnow. ‘Conundrum,’ and ‘donkey, and 
‘fun’ were all slang words, though perhaps 
not 80 low. ‘Bore’ was slang, and #0 were 
‘waddle’ and ‘bother,’ ’’ 

STRIKING NAMES.—Somme of the journals 
of this country bave striking Haines, among 
them may be cited the Tougue of Fire; Re- 
stitution; the One-Plan Herald; and Our 
Brother in Red. Dental science supports 
two remarkable papers, the Dental Slee 
and the Dental Headlight. Little Rock bas 
a Deaf Mute Optic, and Council Bluffs a 
Deaf Mute Hawkeye. Among the odd, in- 
congruous and inexplicable names borne 
by American newspapers inay be cited the 
Andalusia, Ala., W negrass Watchinan; the 
Watsonville, Cal., Pojorontan; the Modeata, 
Cal., Strawbuck; the Ouray, Col., Solid 
Muldoon; The Hartford, Coun., Journal of 
Inebriety; the Jacksonville Tropical Para- 
dise and the Wildwood Orange Leaf, of 
Florida; the Mahomet Sucker State; the 
Ashinore Rose's Toothpick, and the Stone 
Fort Watchinan at the Four Corners, ot 
Illinois; the Romeo, Mich., Hydrant; the 
Sedalia, Mo., Bazoo; the Canajoharie, N.Y , 
Radii; the Baker City, Ore., Sage rush, 
and our esteemed Texan conte:mporarien, 
the McKinny Black Waxy; the Bowie 
Cross-Timbers, and the Jefferson Jimple- 
cute. 


QUEER THINGS.—Queer things and odd 
happenings al ways appear to be nore cow 
inon in Georgia than elsewhere. A paper 
there strings together the following fiot 
that was gathered during a short vacation 
among the mountains: A tinan who has 1Z 
living children, the cladest under sixteen 
years; a inan let 4 horse bitean apple fro 
bis mouth and bad his lips bitten off; a na- 
tural sprig of water that carried the ther- 
mometer almost to the freezing point; a 
nan in Gaddistown struck asmall brier in 
his wrist and died in three days from its 
eflects; two children so exactly alike that 
even their parents bad to inark them to tell 
them apart; a young lady in Gaddistown 
with hair nearly six feet in length; a Dahlo- 
noga young man wo bas increased over 
one hundred pounds in weight in two years; 
a (log that barked himself to death; a man 
who has often walked from Atlanta to Gad- 
distown, @ distance of 85 niles, froin sun-up 
to sundown; a coachwhip snake that meas- 
ured nine feet four inches in length; justice 
is adininistered in Davis district under the 
khade of @ gigantic oak; the mountaineers 
are very ciever, but will neither feed rer 
shelter revenue officers or their stocksan old 
inan who thought that Grant was still Pres 
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WHAT WE WOULD DO. 





BY JOHN C, CHAMBERS. 





We would strew thy path with roses 
Could we order gli thy way ; 

We would spread their eweetest fragrance 
W heresoe’er Uny leet should stray. 


Every Joy should be about thee ; 
Every sorrow hide tte head : 

Onuly throngh Ube pleasant pastures 
Should thy wandering feet be led, 


Every heart should yleid thee kindness ; 
Every tongue should speak thy praise ; 
Every friendship should be faithful ; 
Lit with sunshine all thy days. 


And, moreover, we would bless thee 
bar beyoud what earth can know, 

Andenrich thee with the gladness 
Mortals Dever can bestow, 


We would take the morning brightness 
And the noonday’s golden sheen 

To anotnt thee with their beaut, 
Aud proclaim thee as our queen, 


We would search the felds of glory 
Where the sun is sinking down, 

Aud their tatrest hues entwining 
Should provide thee with a crown, 


Feery star of purest lastre 
Should adorn it with its ray, 

And should light up every shadow 
Round about thime earthly way, 


Every ill should flee be' ore thee, 
Pvery good about thee shine, 
Ti thou, leaving earthly gladness, 
Shoutdet partake of the divine! 
TT a 


A Woman’s Whim. 


KY tHE AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT, 


LIGHT LOVE,” “BERIIE,”’ “THK DEAN'S 


GRANDDAUGHTERS,” ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER V.—[CONTINUED.] 
y! I, to soften the austerity of ber speech 
she bends and kisses with motherly 
|} tenderness the sweet face that is so 
wodsiously uplurned, 

“Don's fret, my darling; I am not really 

“utliyrv. 
“The prince will surely come some day, 
and, if he comes with empty pockets, 
no watter; we will fill them. Who knows 
but that you may meet him at. this 
ball?" 

aire siniles and shakes her head 

“Tt is mot at all likely.” 

And she grows a little frightened at her 
own assertion asshe questions herself whom 
she can possibly bave meoantjor whether she 
ineant any one at all. 

Ot course she did not. 

Common sense forbids it, seeing that the 
conly two men in London with whom she is 
atall well acquainted are not ber own 
lovers, but Trene’s. 

Of course she ineant no one,of course not 
of course not, she repeats, with an unneces- 
sury vVehemence that night appear like a 
contradietion of her words, 

She glances at Lady Hainault; but Lady 
Hainault, full of her own thoughts, has no- 
tieed nothing unusual, 

She, for ber part, is speculating upon 
what she would have done if only Faire 
and Effingham Lane had fancied each other 
and wondering a little regre.fully whether 
all possibility of such a thing is absolutely 
over, 

Then suddenly she remembers that for 
some tine she has heard nothing from Mr. 
Aleourt. 

If only, by happy fortune, Guy Espinasse 
would return, all would be well, 

Faire would be safe and well provided 
for, and she would be free to do ber duty to 
herown kin. 

‘That nightshe writes her letter ; but, be- 
fore she seals it up, a new idea strikes her, 
and she adds # postscript, 


*By-the-bye, who isthe heir-presuimptive 
to the estate. 
you would send me by return bis name and 
present address,”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
fQViky mansion in’ Kensington 
jooks unusually gay the night 
| much talked of ball. 

Long ago Lady Hainault had been a 
bewuty and leader of the fashions, and does 
not wish to lose her prestige now. 

When Faire drives up to the door, about 
an hour before the other guests arrive, she 
scarcely recognizes the formerly somewhat 
yloomy outlook, 

The house is brilliantly lighted, and 
masses of delicate hot-house blossoms per- 
jume the evening atr. 

‘The girl siniles in pleasant anticipation of 
the enjoyment she expects as she runs up 
the crimson-carpeted steps, while the softly- 
tinted lanterns shed a chastened radiance 
upon her head. 

“Itisthe story of Cinderella all over 
again,’’ she whispers contented to herself ; 
‘und Mr. Lane’s fairy-godmother is tnine 
Ltoo."’ 

And so indeed it proves. 

Lady Hainault has promised ber that she 
would provide a suitable gown for the ooca- 
Sion. 


Square 
of the 


Fuire had not looked for anything so 
lovely as the mixture of ancient pearly 
satin brocade and e@XxYy sit lac n lace 
tioat is iti t upon Lise “A hy 
Bie 18 BUOW! 

Lady hiainault (* ~ anal s er 
touching the dainty ipparel ad ringly 


wiih her fiuger-tips. 





I should be tnuch obliged if | 





“I thought you would like it better than 
anything more inodern,” she observes. 

“Like it? It is perfect! The only fault I 
can tind is that it is too beautitul, and ought 


} to be in a tnuseum, fastened down securely 


under a glass case." 

“My dear,the loveliest things look all the 
lovelier when worn by @ pretty wornan. 
You will only eet each other off. 

“You need not be afraid the old lace 
will rival the young tace’’ — smiling 
kindly. 

And when Faire presents hersel! for crit!- 
ciwim before descending, Lady Hainault is 
fain to confess that she need not fear any 
rivalry at all, however potent. 

‘The tnaterials, lovely in themselves, have 
been put together by an artist's tingers, the 
powdered bair is put back over a cushion 
and fastened back by pearl ornaments 
which are a fortune in themselves, 

Certainly noone would recognize Miss 
Edwardes, the companion, in’ this radiant 
creature, whose costly garb and queenly 
bearing alike seem to proclaim her to be 
one of Fortune's favorites. 

“IT don’t think I was ever 
poor,” she answers, when Lady 
says something to that eflect. 

**) so thoroughly enjoyed the being rich 
before, and even this plaving at being iny 
old self is very pleasant.”’ 

‘Most people do prefer luxury to poverty 
no doubt,”’ isthe dry response; “but you 
are too proud to be comfortable, 

“You won't come and live here and nake 
me happy, and yourself; and you have no- 
thing like the sense of Penelope 
(iuy.”" 

“What has she done, aunt Paul, to make 
you think so highly of her?” asks Faire, 
who, in the tnore stirring events of these 
last few months, has forgotten the Vicar's 
niece, 

“I think I told you she went as nursery- 
governess to a lady living not very far from 
here. 

“Yesterday she caine to see 
of delighted trininph. 

“She is going to be married to the lady's 
only brother, arich Indian civilian, who 
was home on six montis’ leave.’ 

“The moral of which is, lam to go and 
do likewise,’ laughs Faire good-huin- 
oredly. 

“T would not have you marry just 
body, child, for the sake of his 
only. 

“But there is this possible heir to Manor 
Seton—so strange we have never heard bis 
name. 


meant to be 
Hainault 


me, brimful 


any- 
money 


“Now that would be a match after my 
very own heart.”’ 
“Perhaps he is married already. You 


never thought of that. nor of what his wite 
would say if she heard of your unprincipled 


scheining,’’ is the gav retort. 

Then, witha sudden change of tone— 
“And, aunt®Paul, do you know L cannot 
help thinking that Guy will come back 


Vet. 

* “T see him so often in my 
always witb the same bright, happy 
fuce. 

“IT eannot believe him dead. Oh, what 
weary, weary work itis wailing for news 
like this!’ 

‘Tears stand in 
eyes. 

And, fearful that they might 
Hainault kisses her hastily and 
nove downstairs, 

As they reach the ball-room, the sound of 


dreams, and 


the yirl® sweet blue 


fall, Lady 
proposes a 


carriages driving up to the door tells 
them that the first guests have = ar- 
rived, 


The rooms are full when Effingham Lane 
enters with Colonel Crewe. 

The tormeris at once appropriated by 
Lady Hainault, the other wanders about 
aimlessly, wondering why he came, hating 
these things as he does, 

There is not a chance of eliciting any in- 
formation trom his hostess to-night. 

She will be far too deeply engaged, and 
there were other less irksoie ways of inak- 
ing her acquaintance. 

Why had he not gone with Irene to the 
theatre? 

She had asked hitn to accompany her,and 
seemed surprised whee he pleaded a previ- 
Ous ehyageiment. 

Or, better still, why had he not remained 
at home, vomfortably ensconced in the li- 
brary artm-chair, enjoying the evening 
papers? 

Ab,he knows well the reason why he has 
been afraid of solitude of late! : 

It is because he cannot retain his thoughts 
from wandering to the quiet companion 
who goes on her way dernurely day after) 
day, apparently unconscious of his presence 
and certainly never guessing that she is 
nore to him than all the world beside, and 
that, were his honor not pledged, he would 
Spare no pains, poor and obscure as she is, 
to win ber for his own. 

He is thankful that she does not know, 
and that be is spared the termptation of the 
loo seductive thought that she might have 
returned his love bad he been free to ask 
it. 

But bis reverie is brought abruptly to an 
end as, turing towards the conservatory 
door, a figure meets hin on the threshold, 
and a face that surely he has seen betore is 
uplifted to Lis own. 

His first sensation is admiration only, 
tempered with the curiosity that a man nat- 
urally feels about a lovely face. 

And then a deeper feeling is awakened as 
the beautiful eves dilate in evident fear.anad 


then droop in unconcrollable coalusion that 
sends a burning blush over the s&iow Drow 
and throat, 

Wi 4 e? 

\V it is she ft mt i Sie s 
iray | at r 
they ever iinet fore? 

She ils net Le Ww Le isily 

















Hetad known ber when a cbild per- 


haps. 

She has passed on, and he has turned w 
watch her as she 

Yes, there is something strangely familiar 
in her movements, and, though their eyes 
only mét tor that one short moment, he 
could swear that bers were blue. 

Ile bas seen ber in his dreams—but 
ne! 

Only one face lately has baunted him 
sieeping and waking. 

Stay! What a wild suspicion bas entered 
into his brain ! 

It is too mad to put into words, but too 
strong to be exercised without some proof 
of its fallacy. 

He joins an acquaintance who is standing 
near. 

“Can you tell 
white ?”’ 

“With the pearls and powdered hair ?”’ is 
the questioning reply. 

“Yes, over there, just passing the 
door.”’ 

“Why, that is ‘Ye Faire Espinasse’! Not 
know her? You must have heard of her at 
least. 

“Her father owned half Blankshire, and 
she ix the beauty of the county.” 

“Has she been long in town ?” 

Ile is talking at random,trying to read the 
riddle that is puzzling him, but unable 
even to find a clue. 

Strange he should see her thus for the 
first time whose name has been so often on 
his lips the last few months. 

Yes; be has beard of ber; but where can 
be have seen her? 

“] should say she has only justcome up,” 
yoes on his companion, not observing his 
bewilderment. 

“She is not one to be easily overlooked. 
She is looking very well to-night, althongh 
poudre costumes don't generally suit fair 
people. 

“1 daresay you don’t admire fair beauties 
being fair yourself; but you must adimit 
she isa very striking girl.” 

“J admire her very tnuch,”’ answers Col- 
onel Crewe constrainedly. 

“Then I will introduce you if you like. 
Here she comes now. Fler character is 
‘White Dresden China,’ | suppose.’’ 

And the next moment Colonel Crewe 
tinds himself standing before Miss Espin- 
asse with bowed head, as his friend repeats 
the names of each. 

Faire is very pale, but self-possessed, 
though she dare not raise her eyes nor 
speak. 

For 4 moment Colonel Crewe is also si- 
lent. 

The band is playing the beginning of a 
square dance, and soine people wanting a 
vis-a-vis are looking anxiously in their di- 
rection. 

“Miss Espinasse,I am not a dancing map; 
but,it you will walk with me through these 
Lancers, 1 will try not to disgrace you,”’ 
says Colonel Crewe suddenly, fearful that 
any one else might stepin and carry her 
oft. 

And because to assent is less embarrass- 
ing than to refuse, Faire lays her hand upon 
his arin and allows him to lead her into the 
Sel. 

Half of it is danced by them in utter si- 
lence, Colonel Crewe feeling as though he 
were in 4 fairy circle,and that a word might 
break the spell. 

His mind is full of conflicting emotions, 
he cannot arrange his thoughts, 

It only she would speak,he might discov- 
er something trom her voice. 

At present he is in a maze. If he were in 
love with this stranger, to whom be has 
only just been presented, he could not be 
nore contused, 

Hie looks at his partner, and she smiles 
pleasantly. 

Overcome by the humorous side of the 
situation, she nearly laughs aloud, and her 
eyes are brimming over with  merri- 
inent, 

Colonel Crewe draws himself up a_ little 
stifily. 

Is she laughing athim? And thena mem- 
ory sweeps across his imind of another 
inirthful face that met hitn once upon the 
stairs, and the slight feeling of wounded 
amour propre 1s speedily forgotten in a new 
bewildering suspicion. 

That face in no way reseinbles this that is 
smiling at him now, and the framing of 
each is still more markedly dissimilar, and 
yet Colonel Crewe feels an excited glow, as 
though he were nearer the mystery at 
lust. 

tie must make her speak, he mast hear 
her volce at once, 

“Lam afraid Lama very silent partner, 
Miss Espinasse; but Ltold you I was an 
inexperienced dancer, and it was a point of 
honor with me to acquit myself tolerably 
well, after what I promised you.” 

Miss Espinasse smiles sweetly,bat makes 
no reply in words, 

Just then she has to make a movement 
in the dance,so that her silence is not siugu- 
lar. 

Moreover, she has determnined not to 
speak ifshe can help it, Knowing that her 
voice is nost likely to betray her. 

She had been thunderstruck at sight of 
him. 

Mr. Lane would never recogni: a 
A clea rg cognize her, she 

The suggestive pause in her thought 
seems to linply that she has not been so 
lind to Colonel Crewe’s infatuation as he 
had thought. 

Not that she put the fact pl ainlyv 


me who the lady isin 





to her- 
self; Dut she has felt itin her “inner cor 
sness 
s ver i i ¢ lionel Crewe 
~ r into the corridor 
wld wintry air, heavy with its unac-. 


nned burden of tlowery scents, sweeps 


e— 





in refreshingly through the large open win- 

j dow, 

Suft rosy ry fall from pink shaded 
e Parian marble figures that 


lamps upon t 
are Coartng them aloft. 


Large flowering shrabc fill ev avail- 
able space, and re are alinost hidden in 
powers of green foliage. 


It is as though surniner bad been wooed 
back fora single night, and was holding 
carnival within, in defiance of King Winter 
who resigns supreme without. 

Quaintly costumed figures,are flitting to 
and fro. 

A Spanish matador passes arm-in-arm 
with a Turkish lady. 

French and German peasants are chatting 
with harlequins and clowns. 

Oue pretty girl, the queen of the fairies, 
trips by, followed by a train of humble 
courtiers, amongst whom area sultan and 
a sweep. 

Colonel Crewe isin uniform, and looks 
very distinguished, Faire thinks, as she 
glances shyly at him. 

He leads her to a chair that stands alone 
in a secluded corner, and ranges himself 
beside her. 

A vase of flowers is on the table close to 
his hand, aud idly he picks from it a sprig 
of gardenia and drops it into her lap. 

She flushes as she takes it in her white 
fingers. 

‘*Miss Espinasse, have I met you any- 
where before?’’ be asks ber inpulsively, 
determined to know the truth. 

‘‘Perbaps—I daresay—one meets so many 
people, one forgets” she stammmers, the fear 
she feels lest she should be discovered 
hardening and effectually disguising her 
usual dulcet tones. 

He looked puzzled and a little disap- 
pointed. 

‘There are some people who would never 
be forgotten by any one who had seen then 
once.”’ 

She accepts the implied compliment as a 
tact that does not need denial, bending her 
smnall head in graceful acknowledgment of 
Lhe sane, 

‘Perhaps you do not care for gardenia ; 
the scent is a little powerful. Let me take 
it from you,” he says presently, noticing 
that she is only twisting it between Ler fin- 
gers, and does not raise it to her face. 

But she draws it back directly. 

“T like it,’? she answers shortly. 

Aid at that moment another partner 
comes to claim her for the dence, and, with 
a half-bow, she leaves him standing 
there. : 

Following ber back into the ball-room,hbe 
finds himself near the Honorable Effing- 
ham Lane. 

He is full of enthusiasin about his new 
tound-retative. 

Colonel Crewe listens to him absently 
until Faire glides past them in the waltz 
Then he grasps him quickly by the 
arin. 

‘Yell me, Effie, have you ever seen that 
tace before?” 

“By Jove," no!” answers the young 
guardsinan pooraesiy, ‘*Never saw one 80 
good-looking. ho is she, Colonel ?”’ 

“It is Miss Espinasse.’’ 

“What, the Miss Espinasse ?”’ 

“The very same. But she not remind 
you of some one else ?”’ 

“I think she does, but I can’t say exactly 
Who it is, Let ne see”’— knitting his brows 
—‘‘it isn’t Irene, I suppose ?’’ 

“Irene—pshaw! You think of nothing 
else,’’ exclaims the Colonel, losing his 
tience ; and, turning on his heel, he alee 
away. 

“Very true,’ admits Mr. Lane ruefully 
to himself, when he is left alone; “but I did 
not think he knew it,all thesame. Perhaps 
that is why he wanted me to go 
abroad.”’ 

Thinking deeply over this, he does not 
notice that Miss Espinasse nas left the room 
and that Colonel Crewe has followed,or his 
his snspicions might have been awak- 
ened. 

As it is, he only plumes himself upon the 
fact that the Colonel is jealous of bim—and 
the Circumstance gives him renewed 
bope. 

Faire had seen the two talking together, 
and, with a woman’s quick perception, bad 
guessed they spoke of her. 

Fearful of discovery, she had made soine 
| excuse to ker partner, and, without saying 

good-bye even to Lady Hainault, has slip- 
ped upstairs, and, rapidly changing her 
| clothes, left the house by another 
door. 

When Seton Crewe reaches tl.e bali there 
is no sign of any one baving left, and the 
servants, on being questioned, deny that 
any one has passed them. 

Decidedly puzzled and put out, he re- 
traces his steps, but smiles involuntarily 
when a little gilt tiine-piece, half hidden on 
a bracketin a mass of ferns, meets his 
eyes. 

It is a quarter-past twelve. 

















“Of course, it was Cinderella herself; no 
— that she hurried away without fare- 
wells! 

“She had over-stayed her time already, 
and is back again in ber rags among the 
cinders now. 

“Well, I only wish she Lad left her little 
glass slipper behind her.” 

So he thinks, and, as be passes the chair 
where she had been sitting, sees something 
white upon the floor, Quickly he raises 
it. 

It is of softest lace and cambric, and ina 
corner there is an embroidered coat-of-arms 


| Over the initials “F. E.”? 





CHAPTER VII. 


| (F\HE following morning, just as Faire is 
ready to deScend only hesitating be- 


cause she dreads the meeting with Col- 
































THE SATURDAY 





onel Crewe, Irene’s maid meets her 
on the threshold of her own room. 

“Mrs, and MissSloane-Trevor are break- 
fasting in their rooims,’’ she announces ; 
‘‘where would Miss Edwardes like to take 
the meal ? 

“It is already served in the break fast- 
room, and Colonel Crewe is waiting; but if 
she would prefer——”’ 

Faire catches at the idea. 

Not for the world would she down- 
stairs, and stand the fire of those keen blue 
eyes in an einbarrassing tete-a-tete. 

No, she too will breakfast in ber room, 
and not go down until all chance of being 
left alone with him is over. 

She spends the morning writing letters, 
and despatches a note also to Lady Hain- 
ault, telling ber why she left so 
early. 

Then, towards luncheon-time, she goes 
down, feeling certain that irene inust be 
there before now, and that Colonel Crewe 
inust have left the house. 

But she has reckoned wrongly. 

When she goes into the drawing-rovin it 
is empty. 

Irene has evidently been taken with an 
unusual fit of laziness. 

When she goes towards the dining-room 
to arrange soine fresh flowers for the table, 
Colonel Crewe comes out from the library, 
where he has been listening so eagerly tor 
her footsteps, aud opens the door tor her to 
pass through. 

She murinurs a ‘morning, and tries 
vainly to dismiss him with a frigid bow of 
thanks, 

He is impervious to rebuff, and shows no 
signs of intending to depart. 

“Everybody was very selfish this morn- 
ing. Do you know that I breakfasted quite 
alone?” he asks, balancing a chair and 
leaning over itin such wise that he can 
command a full view of her face and its 
varying expression. 

‘¢Miss Sloane-Trevor is not often a delin- 
quent.”’ 

‘“‘Nor are you, Miss Edwardes. 
it that it happened so to-day ? 

‘'Were you at the theatre too last night?” 
he asks her mercilessly, not regarding 
the scared expression of her paling 
lace. 

‘*No, I was not at the theatre,’’ she an- 
swers painfully. 

“Atadance perhaps?—you are looking 
very tired.”’ 

‘“‘I—I ain not tired.” 

And then, growing suddenly angry—he 
has no right totorture her like this, not 
even if he knows the truth. 

In any case how dare he catechise her 
80? 

‘*You are in my way, Colonel Crewe,” 
she tells him almost fiercely. 

*“T cannot reach iny ferns unless you stand 
aside.”’ 

He moves to the other side of the table, 
but no farther. 

“Let ime help you,’ he says gently ; 
“when I was a youngster I used to decorate 
the mess, and ain accustomed to arranging 
tlowers,”” 

Without waiting for her permission he 
draws a speciinen-glass towards him and 
begins to fill it. 

Betore long, almost to her surprise, she 
tinds herself talking to bitn easily and nat- 
urally, as though she had no secret to 
hide, or he no 
ing it. 

Oddly enough, he too has forgotten his 
suspicions, and is only thinking of her now 
as the woman he loves. 

It is as though ouly these two existed in 
the whole world. 

Once, as they are filling the large centre- 
piece, the fingers touch, and Faire with- 
draws hers, blushing. 

After that a strange silence falls upon 
them, which is not broken until their work 
is ended. 

Then Faire shyly thanks him for bis 
help. 

ie a moment he only looks at her with- 
out attempting a reply, and then he says 
awkwardly,as though the words were forced 
froin him against his will— 

‘Don’t you know that it wasa pleasure, 
Miss Edwardes, 

“Don’t you know that I would risk a 
great deal to spend such another bour 
again ?”’ , 

Her startled glance recalls hii to him- 
self. 

What has he said? He scarcely knows. 
Something wild and unconsidered, Le is 
certain, for bis pulses are throbbing tnadly 
with exciteinent, and he can only stare at 
her, stainmering. 

For a moment she too is nonplushed, be- 
traying by herconfusion that she has not 
been able to listen caliniy to his 
words, 

Then--anvthing being better than the 
meaningtul silence—she murinurs hesitat- 
ingly, as though conscious of making an 
inadequate reinark— 


How was 


chance of discover- | 





‘*You are very tond of flowers.” 

“Am? I daresay I am’’—laughing 
grimly. “It isa very hurmanising taste, 
don’t you think ?” 

“—y suppose inost people are very fond of 
flowers.’ 

“Justso. Miss Edwardes,gratify this taste 
of mine by giving ine the cbhrysauthemutn 
that is in your belt. Will you, please?” 

The com:panion’s demure face flushes at 
the passicoate entreaty in his tone, but she 
does not refuse. 


It is a fresh flower gathered that tnorning 
and has a leaf with it which she evia¢ 

eans to retain. 

Perhaps her fingers re oc 4 

r igh nervousness, for Sie Graws al ¢ 

yether, and on the ground there falls 


had lain con- 


a nearly faded flower which 
cealed behind. 
Colonel Crewe stoops and 


picks it up. | 


| the relationship 


He has even restored itto the owner, and 
placed the crimson chrysanthemuin in his 
coat, before it flushes across bis mind that 
be had given Miss Expi:asse a sprig of gar- 
denia the night velore. 

He glances rapidly over the flowers they 
have arranged, 

Not a piece of it isto be seen; then he 
looks into ber tace, and can doubt the truth 
no longer. 

Why is she looking so white and stricken 
if she were guilty? 

Is it with Lady Hainault’s knowledge 
that she has been inasquerading there? Is 
even Miss Espinasse aware that some one 
has dared to adopt her identity and name ? 
It never strikes fin that the name under 
which be knew her tirst might be the one 
which is assumed. 1t is Frances Edwardes 
he loves,and whom he now suspects—imore 
he cannot realize as vet. 

He looks into her eyes sternly and 
searchingly, asthough he woul. compel 
from ber all the truth,and shyly vet proud- 
ly she returns the gaze. 

Before he can speak to accuse, or she at- 
tempt anything in extenuation, a servant 
enters and the opportunity is gone. 

Colonel Crewe turns sharply and leaves 
the room. 

He is going up to his 


own reom, 


to ensure a little time to himself tor think- | 


ing. 

As he passes along the upper corridor he 
sees Irene’s maid standing outside of Mias 
Edwardes’ door with «a large black cloak 
in her hand, at which she is vigorously 
brushing. 

She has been in Mrs. Sloane-Trevor’s 
service for many years, and looks upon the 
Colonel almost as her master. 

She drops a curtsey when she sees him. 

“Well, Anne,” he asks her rallyingly, 
marking ber hot face, ‘‘what are you look- 
ing 80 putout about? Does Miss Irene 
give you too much work?” 

“Not she, sir; and it ain’t the atnount of 


work that would make me grumble; but | 


just look now at Miss Kdwardes’ cloak. It 
is just as if she’d turned it inside out in a 
flour-bin, out of real viciousness, for there 
could be no call to make itall white like 
that.’”’ 

She holds it up as she speaks, 

There, all inside the hood and down the 
inside of the back, are streaks of the pow- 
der that had fallen from Faire’s hair as she 
left so hurriedly the night before. 

Here is” still another link in the 
chain—another prool, if more proot were 
wanted. 

Hastily condoling with the girl upon ber 
grievance, the Colonel goes on to his own 
room. 

He will get the bandkerchief, and con- 
front her with it now. 

Meanwhile Faire is left standing by the 
table, gazing blankly at the finished flow- 
ers. 

The servant, who, entering, had put an 
end to turther conversation, had given her 
a letter and then withdrawn; but she does 
not attempt to read it. 

She is in a dream just now—a dream full 
of sweetest possibilities and wildest hopes, 

He has discovered her iimposture, it’ is 
true; but what of that? 

Surely he will forgive the deceit for the 
sake of the love which bis manner had at, 
the same tlme 80 unmistakably betrayed to 
her! 

And she? Ah, thatis what is keeping 
her #6 thoughtful and so still! 

She is conscious of a new emotion thrill- 
ing through her veins, making her eyes 
droop and her face warm into womanly 
beauty, 

It is growing clear t» her, as she clasps 
the greatly treasured sprig of gardenia 
tightly in her hand, that she loves him 
also. 


No thought of Irene enters into her rap- | 


turous trauce-—to disturb it—there is only 
roow for the one feeling at first. 

She loves at last, and dves not love in 
vain. 

By-and-by the servants come in to lay 
the table tor luncheon. 

Then she is obliged to arouse 
and go into the drawing-room, 

Irene is there now, and greets her witha 
cold sinile. 


herself 


She is evidently preoccupied ; it has not | 
been entirely laziness that kept her in her | 


roo. 
She takes up the paper when 


tents. 

Then the letter is opened. 

It is from Lady Hainault, in answer .o 
that one which Faire had written earlier in 
the day. 

At first it is only carefully perused, then 
a sentence occurs that seems to stand ont 
in letters of fire, burning into the girl’s 
brain as she reads it. 


“Who do you think isthe next heir to 


the estate? No other than the Colonel | 
Crewe who is living inthe same house | 
| with vou, and whol hear was the friend 

i that Effingham brought to tiny ball last | 


night! 

“His father was your father’s cousin, so 
is not very near. How 
strangely things turn out! [ only heard it 
frou: Mr. Alcourt this tnorning ;"’ and then 
in 4 postscript she naively adds—“Are you 
quite sure that Colonel (‘rewe is 
going to marry Miss Sloane-Trevor ? 


ers stead was the iMt inan in the 
that she should marry 
And shall she be less 


than tuen? 


independent now 


Faire | 
enters, and feigns to be absorbed in its con- | 





Shall she do as Penelope (iay has done? 

No—a thousand times no! 

Even if ber pride did not forbid it, her 
natural affection would. 

The wonder is thatshe had never sus- 

this betore. 

His evident knowledge of North Barham 
names, bis interest in herself as Faire Ks- 
pinasse, and his namne—Seton. 

How was it that it had elicited 
no inquiry and consequent discovery of 
the fact? 

**Is it true,”’ she asks Miss Sloane-Trevor 
abruptly, “that Colonel Crewe owns prop- 
erty in North Barha:n ?”’ 

“I believe there is a question of his oom- 
ing into some there or thereabouts,"’ is the 
indifferent reply. 

“Belonging formerly to people of the 
name of Espinasse ?"’ 

“I think that was the name. 
you ask?” 

‘*Because I knew them, and am interest- 
ed in the story. ‘Tnere was a daughter, was 
there not?” 

“Ob, ves, there isa daughter! I remein- 
ber Seton bad some romantic notion of 
giving up his claim to the estate in her fa- 
vor. It was very bard for her, of course ; 
but sti.l it would have been very Quixotic 
to refuse such a handsome fortune for the 
sake of an idea.”’ 

“Very Quixotic, indeed, I suppose he 
is very rich, independently of that,’’ said 
Faire. 

‘Notoriously so; he was one of last sea- 
son's eligibles; they divxcovered coal mines, 
or iron, or soinething on one of his estates, 
and his incoine was doubled in a year. He 
is a very lucky tellow.”’ 

But Faire does not respond—she is think- 
ing, thinking until her head whirls, and it 
seetns as though she must hold it) tightly 
with both hands to keep it still. 

Ah, yes, the dream is ended; it has pass- 
ed tar into the distance, and therd ades 
gradually away! 

So faint and visionary has it become that 
she can scarcely believe that it was ever 
real and life-like. 
| She and Seton Crewe as lovers—he and 

she as inan and wife! 

Faugh! 

The absurdity lies on the very face of it 
—he will marry Irene, and Irve a fashion- 
able, if loveless lite. 

| She will—ah, what is she to do? 

That is just the question ; she cannot stay 
, on here atter what has passed—that is very 
certain; but all else seems dark and uode- 
cided. 

The luncheon-bell rings, and she rouses 
herself. 

Irene folds her newspaper and _ rises, 
yawning; to her it has seemed the dullest 
possible of mornings, but to Faire it has 
been the epitomne ot a life’s experience, in 
Which she has learnt to know both “love 
and sorrow.”’ 


Why do 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ADY HAINAULT had been greatly 
excited by the information she had re- 

d coived. 

When her note to Faire had gone, she re- 
members so many things that inight with 
advantage have been said, that she resolves 
to risk visiting her where she is, to talk the 
matter weil over. 

Faire is startled but not surprised when 
she is told that a lady is waiting to see her 
in the drawing-room, 

She had half expected Lady Hainault 
would come, and is anxious to. oon- 
sult with her as to what is the next thing to 
be done, 

The greetings over, the elder !ady at 
| once Opens the attack. 
| ‘] never was so surprised in all mv life 
|} a8 when I heard from Mr. Alecourt) this 

morning that Colonel Crewe was the man 
about whoin we have been wondering all 
| this time—Colonel Seton Crewe; I wonder, 
Faire,that you never saw the coincidence of 
names, It seems like fate that you and he 
should find yourselves located in the same 
house,”’ 

“Why like fate?’’ 

‘Don't you see?) My imatch-imaking in- 
stincts were not mistaken utterly. Every- 
thing combines to tnake it desirable that 
you and be should itoarry.”’ 

“And Miss Sloane-Trevor is to have noth- 
ing to say to itatall ?’’—with aslight weary 
simile, 

“She can marry iny godson Effingharn ; 
you told ine yourself that you did not think 
| she was engaged to Colonel Crewe, I dare 
say she is only encouraging hitn because he 
is 40 Very rich.’’ 

“Which is exactly what vou wish me to 
do, if Lunderstand you aright; and if it 
were not so—it Irene had no existence even 
—why should you suppose that I should 
ever care for hin?” 

“[T_I don’t know; he is very good-look- 
ing,’’ says Lady Hainault, somewhat taken 
aback. 

“Red bair’’-drily. 

“Remarkably soldierjlike in appearance, 
I thought the other night he had a very fine 
figure indeed,.”’ 

“And avery plain face.’’ 

“Hlow perverse you are! If he were nee 
he would not be so bypercritical. You 
ouly find fault with hitn because he is rich 
and a bon parti. 

“Dear Lacy Hainault, don’t be vexed. 
W hat would be the good of «ny caring for 








him if be is to tnarry Miss S ne-Trevor? 
I sha leave bere 1 vy al ones f eours 
an l¢ ‘ la 
as 
k 
: | . 4 
1y® Ler head i er iap. 
It is such arest to be loved and eared for 
once again, and she 1s very uratelat for the 
{ kindness that has never taiied her yet. 


| EVENING POST. 





How would it have been if she had ac- 
cepted that offer when it was first made— 
if she bad never come into this house at uli, 
an | met Seton Crewe, and vever loved 
him 

Ah, she cannot wish it bad been so! 

There has been too much of pleasure 
mningled with the pain. 

They are in the inner drawing-rooin, with 
the doors that divide it from the larger one 
standing half open, 

During the silence that ensues some one 
enters the latter, and Lady Hainault rises 
to go. 

But Faire pulls ber gently back into ber 
seat, 

“Don't go just yet, aunt Paul; it ie only 
Miss Sloane-Trevor, She will not stay in 
there long, and I want to speak to you 
about 60 many things.” 

Some one else has joined [rene now, and 
there is a confused seund of voices, evident- 
ly 1n serious discussion. 

“Itis Mr. Lane, and they are quarrel- 
ling, a8 usaal,’’ murimurs bsire in explana- 
tion. 

But the next words, spoken by Irene, 
ringing ont clear and untnistakable, startle 
her into silence, 

“I wonder why Leare for you at all!’ 
says Irena. 

**Because you cannot help it, of course. 
Don’t suppose fora moment that I flatter 
myself you have fallen in love with ime 
with your eyes open,” returns Btiingham 
Lane sinartly. 

But there isatremor in his tones that 
tells of a deeper feeling underlying the 
careless banter. 

“Love being blinder in tiny case than it 
has ever been before,”’ 

“Don’t be so vicious, Iréne. It's not uy 
fault that I am not so rich ax the Colonel- 
not such a good inatch, and not #0 hand- 
some either. 

“And I'in sure you have nothing with 
which to reproach yoursell; you tried bard 
to like him best.*’ 

Naturally I did. I am quite alive to the 
advantages of liking—and = imarrying—a 
willionaire, although ke 

“Although you have engaged yourself to 
a genteel pauper. Irene, yen say you re- 
ret it already !’"’ 

There is no audible reply; but something 
evidently happens to reassure hii, for he 
goes on cheertully— 

“IT believe that love in a cottage is a very 
jolly thing, in spite of the absence of the 
stalled ox. You're not very fond of beef, 
are you, Irene?" 

“You stupid boy !"’ 

And then ensues another satisfactory si- 
lence, atthe end of which Mr. Lane says, 
with nearly as inuch of triusmph as cou- 
iniseration-— - 

‘The poor Colonel! Itmust be dread- 
fully galling to be cut by one’s own sub- 
altern—-and when he thought success su 
certain, too,” 

“T don't think that he will mind a_ bit. 
He is 8) cool and self-contained. I don’t 
think he knows what love is,’’ says Irene, 
in a piqued tone. 

“Oh, ves, he does! Some one has been 
teaching him lately, and 1 thought it has 
been you.”’ 

“Oh, no! He never cared for ime; al- 
though, to do him justice, I know he tried, 
and would bave been a good husband to 
me if-—"’ 

“Tt you had not preferred a bad one,’'said 
Ee ftinghain, 

“Exactly. You tnust not taunt ma with 
iny bad taste. Kather pity ine tor it, or 
age 16, Slice you are % great aA yainer. 

wt ny band alone, Effie; it is time tor you 
to go.”" 

“Not just yet, Irene; let me stav a little 





ionger. No one will be ooming before 
five.”’ 
“Not another tnoment,’’ is the deter- 


mined reply. “Remember Seton does not 
know yet. You inust not come again un- 
til I bave told hiin; and there is iamima 
to break it to as well,”’ 

“She will be very disappointed.” 

“Dreadfully so. It has been her one wish 
always. Only the thought of her made me 
hold out # long. ‘That was what made me 
#0 Often seein proud and beartless when I 
cared the most. IT was so angry with mv- 
selfand you.’’ 

“And now you have capitulated at last, 
lowered your colors, and don't even strive 
to imake any terins. Never mind,muy dart- 
ing, I will be avery generous conqueror. 
Yuu shall never repent having given your 
life into iny hands,’’ 

Then whispers, and then utter silence, as 
the two leave the room together. 

Then Lady Hainault and Faire exchange 
glances, 

“We ought not to have listened,” says 
Faire remorsefully. 

‘The fault is theirs,’ returns Lady Hai- 
nault promptly. “They ought to have as 
sured themselves that no one wasin bere. 
[If they goon in this improvident thought. 
less fashion the dinner of dried herbs wil! 
come sooner than they think.’ 

“Aunt Paul,’ says I aire, |] have changed 
my mind.” 

“Of course you have, tiny dear; it is onlv 
to be expected. Miss Sloane-Trevor being 
happily disposed of, there is now no reason 
in the world why vou should not marry 
Colonel Crewe.” ‘ 7 

“Exeept that I do not wish todoso. Do 


sitik I would do as Pene pe (say has 
dome have all my triends fivratuiat 
r ‘ 
“ aM 
—s | : “4 
" and in this came nay ! ( ‘ 
jany opinion, that I would wot marry tl 


inan who benefits by (tuy’s death.”’ 
‘Then may | ask," says Lady Hainault, 
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a little out of patience, “bow you have 
o—— your mind?” 

“About coming to live with you. Don't 
be angry with ine, dear, kind friend, or 
think that [ am ungrateful for your good- 
ness; but lL ought wo be independent, and 

t accustomed to working for my liv- 
ng.”’ : 

“The old story over again,” sighs Lady 
Hainault. “Child, why wou't you be rea- 
moneble?’ 

*Hee use I have lost iny own tortane in 
no excuse for my standing in another's 
light," the girl goes on earnestly. “And 
Lady Hainault, you know thatif I had no 
existence you would make Mr, Lane your 
beir.”’ 

“Bat vou do exist, ny dear; and just 
think what I should be without you-—a«a 
lonely old woman, with noone in the world 
w love!’ 

“Then give me the love atill,and let your 
godson have the money. Indeed—indeed I 
shall be happier without that.”’ 

“You are not tit to battle with the world. 
You are too delicate—too young!” 

“But Irene is even less fitted lor poverty 
than 1; Mra. Sloane-Trevor's money all re- 
vertsa toa younger brother at ber death. 
She told me so herself, and seeined delight- 
ed that her daughter's future was #o happi- 
ly assurod as abe thought it then was—and 
now!" 

She looks into Lady Hainault's face, and 
seen it softening. 

Indeed she cannot but be 
girl’s generous pleading—all 
nothing for herself, 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
——— © <—- 


VAL’S GOVERN 


‘My 


move! at the 
for another, 


ESS. 


SAILOR 





BY THR AUTIIOR OF BOYS,”’ 


“a FALSE FRIEND,” “AS ROSES FADE,”’ 


“MABEL MAY,’ KTC., ETC. 


* CHAPTER VI.—[C ontinugp. | 


I) was quite in earnest, she saw, and 

very angry; for, though bis face maght 
| | have been cast in iron, his) eves were 
watching ber with « determined light) in 
their brown depths that boded little good 
to her if she defied hin further; and yet 
she could searcely bear to give up the Jet- 
terto ber rival; so, with an hwsterieal — 
“Tako your horrid letter, then !’ she threw 
itover Mr. Galbraith'’s shoulder, jato the 
glowing coals beyond, 

Teddie turned quick! and mnadea spring 
towards the fire. 

But he wasteo late; the greedy 
were already curling round it, and 
other moment it was gone, 

“Tehould like to hear your explanation 
of this,” he said sternly, laying bis) hand 
somewhat roughly on his cousin's 


flames 
in an- 


arin. ‘ 


Her only answer was a violent flood of 
tears, and tor two or three “iinutes she sob- 
bed aloud. 

In former quarrels, this had always had 
the effect of making her lazy cousin give 
way to her or let her alone, 

But this time he only stood quietly wait- 
ing until she had recovered «a little, and 
then repeated his question, though rather 
nere gently. 

“Tam really sorry, Teddie,”’ 
Jength, quite humbly. ‘Will 


sho said at 
you, like a 


good boy, forgive me, and say nothing 
about it?” 
“Certainly,’’ replied Mr. Galbraith, to 


whom the scene had been very painfal—for 
he was a strictly honorable man, and it 
grieved hii to see how little his cousin 
thougit of the dishonorable deed he had 
discovered her inthe act of  commit- 
ting. 

“But you must promise me in return, 
Flora, that you will never do anything like 
this again,’’ be added. 

Flora promised willingly; and then, as 
soime one entered the hall, she ran hastily 
upstairs to oconoval her tear-stained 


». 
“I bate her, I hate her!’’ she murmured, 
as she wentswillly t ber room. “And I 


will separate them yet.” 
* - * 


Some littletime later,as Nellie was pass'ng 
along the hall on ber way upstairs, her foot 
struck against something bard, and, on 
Jooking down, she saw a small gold brooch 
set with rubies, that had become entangled 
in the fringe of the rug at the foot of the 
stairs. 

With some difficulty she loosened it, and 
then saw that it was one of Flora’s—a great 
favorite and ene often won by ber. 

“W hatlovely stones !"’ she exclaimed, as 
she gently freed it from some loose ieirs 
and rubbed its bright face. 

1] wonder if she has missed it yet? I 
will leave it at ber door as I pass.”’ 

Knocking at Miss Hjldyard’s door, she 
was rather sorry when, instead of the taid 
answering it, Flora’s voice at onoe called 
out to her to come in, and, entering,she be- 


held that young lady seated there in ber 
dressing-gown. 
“Oh, do you wish to speak to me?” she 


inquired coldly, looking Nellie carefully 
over as she spoke, and fveling a strong de- 


sire \ get up and shake her for being 80 
beautiful. 

“No,’’ said Nellie candidly. “I only 
wanted to restore this to vou’’—handing 
her the brooch. 

“I have just found itin the hall, and 


thought that you would be g 
Did you know you had lost it 

*] bad just discovered its joss,and sent 
Jeanette to look for it,’’ replied Flora ; and 
she returned to her contemplation of the 
fre without another word, 


lad to have it, 








Nellie was by this tiine too much accus- 
toined to Flora’s wanner to take tnuch No 
tice of it. 

She was turning to leave the room when 
Mins Hiidvard’s voice arrested her. 

“Mins O' Ferra, I wish to speak to you for 
a moment.” 

Nellie came slowly back, and, leaning 
both armsonthe back of a high carved 
chair, stood quietly waiting for something 
very disagresable, she was sure. 

Fiora never took the trouble to 
speak to her unless it was to endeavor to 
wound or annoy. 

“J suall not keep yon long,’ said Miss 
Hildyard, ‘as 1 siinply wish to remind you 
that you are bere asiny brother Valentine's 
governess, and not to flirt with the gentle- 
then!’ 

Having delivered this cruel and insulting 
speech, Flora sank back in her chair and 
calinly watehed ber rival. 

But Nellie’s face only turned a shade 
paler, though she instinetiveiy threw 
little head back proudly as she answered 
quietly— 


EVENIN 


POST. 








G 


°’ said Teddie, coming quite close 


darling? 
antly into her flushed face. 
Ga own there been 


“What have those people d 
saving to you about me?” and he waved 


| his band in the direction of Warden Chase 





“T think you must know, Miss Hildvard, | 


that there no truth in Insinua- 
tion. 

“Axsuredly I am here as little Val’s gov- 
erness, 

“Tam proud to know that not one of the 
O'Ferras would have spoken tothe tmean- 
ost peasants on their estate as you have 
spoken to ine—not only to-night, but 
often!” 

The girl fQushed slightly aa she 
speak inig. 

She looked Flora undaunted]y straight in 
the face with her lovely clear grey eyes, be- 
fore Which Miss [fildyvard turned uneasily 
away, though she said) with considerable 
tem per— 

“Do vou mean to insult me?’ 

“No,” returned Nellie slowly ; 
think fam the one that should 
question.” 

“You cannet deny that you did try to flirt 
with my cousin,” eried Flora, throwing all 
reason tothe winds in her jealous rage, 
“for he told ine so himself 

This was too much; and,with ecrimsoning 
cheeks, Nellie answered hastily— 

“You must excuse me, but ldo not be- 
lieve you! Tam quite sure Mr. Galbraich 
never said such a thing, jor he is a gentle. 
man. 

“T shall remain no longer to listen to such 
remarks ;"" and, before Floracould reeover 
from her surprise, Nellie had swept trom 
the room like an empress, 

Once ovtside Flora’s rooin, she 
her own apartinent, and, hastily 
the door, she threw herself uy mn 
and sobbed bitterly. 

“What shall l}do?" she moaned. “She 
will keep saving these horrible things, 
though she knows they are not true! Oh, 
Tedadie,Teddie,you litthe Know what I have 
to suller through you! 

“Yet T could bear it all if I thought you 


cared for me, darling.” 

T 
N few days by keeping out of the draw- 
| ing-room and avoiding Mr. Galbraith 
who assiduously endeavored to pet speech 
with her, 

She tilled up her. time in the evening,after 
Val had gone to bed, in writing long letters 
to Maude, and, although she tried to) make 
them beam with happiness, somehow a vein 
of melancholy ould pervade them, and, 


is your 


“but J 
ask that 


flew to 
securing 
the bed 


CHAPTER VII. 
ELLIE punished herself for the next 


singularly enough, though Colin) Mun- 
teith’s name was frequently, mentioned 
therein, Mdward Galbraith’s Was entirely 
absent. ; 

bv the twenty-ninth the snow that had 
fallen during Christinas was frozen bard ; 


and in the afternoon, as tho household 
seemed wholly occupied in the preparations 
for the night's ball, Nellie and Val set out 
for a walk, deciding to go over the Crown 


and see how King Frost had decked out 
their favorite = spot with glittering 
gems, 7 


The white ground was like iron; and, as 
they raced through the garden and out into 


the woodland path, tbe keen trosty air 
soon brought the color into” their 
cheeks, 


Would Nellie have paused if she had 
known that Mr, Galbraith had seen then 
KO out, and was = quietly following 
them? 

She would perhaps have gone another 
way,aud tried by every means in her power 
to keep out cf his sight. 

As it was however, she was astonished 
and disused to see him before ber when 
she caine round the ruined wall, having 
left Val to hide, and go through the usual 
programme of not being able to tind him 
though pertectiy cognisant of his where. 
abouts, 

‘How fast you came!” was Teddie’s greet- 
ing. ‘I could scarcely keep you within 
siglit.”’ : 

“You came after us?” cried Nellie. 

“Yes, ! did; | wanted to Speak to vou and 
vou avoid ime so con—awrfully,”” be- replied 
doggedly. «Nellie r ‘ 

“Sir,’’ she 





exclaimed very quickly 
“please remember that my name ‘is 
O’Ferra!’ 
“T pever forget it for a single dav.or any- 
thing else concerning vou—Nellie. Yes’ I 
will say it,’’ he answered, advancine and 
taking her nand. as 
Neilie snatebed it away, and, | k , 
fiantly inty into his eves, said a 
“5 luke a 1ne@an advantage « 
| tion here, Mr. Galbraith: and le 
you I think it very cowardly 1 and 
unkind: please don't upproach me: | will 
Ae eee to you, and I—I must tind 


“Why won't you listen to me, my little 


very | 
| dislike me, 
finished | 


| firin tender clasp. 


her | 
la 


as he spoke. 

“Nothing,’’ replied 
though allthetime F ; 
Brooke's words kept dancing 
cyear, 

“He was amusing himself now! 
very amusing, no doubt, to hit, 

o her! 
‘ a. Nellie,” cried Teddie, ‘‘what have I 
done, that you should avoid me? 

“Aim Lan animated pestilence that you 
should thus shun me? 

“] won't have it, and you shall hear me, 
dearest, now that I have found you,’ he 
added, almost roughly ; and, taking posses- 
gion of both ber bands, he held them in his 


Nellie abruptly ; 
lora’s face and Mrs. 
before ber 


perhaps ; 
but_death 


Nellie gave one look into the love-lit 
brown eves so near her own, and then, with 
passionate cry, Sprang away from 
him. 

Stepping lightly over the stones scattered 
round, she hastened out of his sight ; and, 
finding Val coming in search of her, she 
seized bis hand, and declaring it was tline 
to wo home, 

A moment later, when Teddie followed,it 
was but a distant view be had of the two 
retreating figures, 

“What keeps her from me? She doesn’t 
’’ he said aloud. 

“T must and will bave it out with her; by 
Heaven I will,to-nignt! Oh, hang it,there’s 
that confounded ball, and my little darling 
won't be there ; that is Flora’s fault!’ 

Nellie reached boine breathless, and she 


| at once sent Val to the study. 





“} don’t mean to think about him or any- 
thing he said, I am determined I won’t,”’ 
thought the girl, as she stood before the 
ylass, passing the comb rapidly through her 
thick soft hair. 

“I will be down early, and get a book ; 
then 1 shall have no time to remember, at 
all, at all.’’ 

Kut all the same shecould not banish from 
her mand ‘Teddie's tace. 

“] was horrid to him,” she thought re- 
morsefully. 

“They tay say what they like,but some- 
how I teel that he is true ; and now perhaps 
he is angry,and will not speak to ine again; 
for—— Ah, I was dreadfully, dreadfully 
rude te him!” 


When she had finished her toilette she 
went down to the library. 
Some one sprang up as she entered the 


room, and came towards her, saying— 

“Miss O' Ferra, how very glad I am to see 
you! I have been longing to speak to you 
the last day or two; but you seein to have 
quite deserted me.” 

It was Colin Munteith who spoke; and, 
as Nellie looked at his eager face, she felt, 
for the second time that day, a strong de- 
sire to turn and flee. 

But that would be too undignified, she 
thought. 

She said calmly, and keeping her eyes 
turned trom himn— 

“T am going to desert again 
want a book for Val first. 
it is ?’’—her eyes 
shelves. 

“T will help you to find it, if you will 
only give ine five minutes first,’’ said Colin 
wheeling round a chair. 

“Won't you be seated for a few 
utes ?"" 

“IT would rather stand, thank you ; but-— 
but don’t you think you had better not— 
say anything?” said Nellie, looking long- 
ingly at the door. 

“Timust; [must know my fate!’ be 
cried, 

“Ah,you must know—you mus; have felt 
how much I love you, Miss O’Ferra ! From 
the first moment I saw your sweet face and 
held vou in my arus, I have lived for and 
thought of nothing else.” 

“Oh, please, please say no more! You 
annot think how sorry I aim,’ said Nellie, 
her cheeks turning rapidly trom red to 
white, 

Res, ‘an’t vou try to love ine a little, a very 
little 2?) Oh, Nellie, be ny wife!’ entreated 
Colin, his tace almost a8 white as her own, 
as be took both her trembling little bands 
la his, 

But she drew thein gently away, and 
shook her head. ; 

Colin turned away witha deep sigh. 

Neither of them heard the door open, as 
Teddie looked in, and, after one glance at 
the silent pair, went Guietly away. 

At length Nellie laid ber hand gently on 
Colin’s arin. 

“Mr. Munteith, I am so very’ miserable; 
indeed, I like you very much; but—bat 


now, but I 
I wonder where 
wandering over che 


mnin- 


‘Don’t Say you love some other fellow 
Nellie! Say you don’t, and I will make 
you love ime, my darling!’ eried Colin 
eagerly. “Do you? 

“Please ask ine nothing; 1 eannot an- 


| Swer you,” said Nellie, her gray eves full 


of tears, as she lifted thei iin 
the ardent, anxious face of 
young lover, 
*T aus answered,” he re 
ing ber hands to his lips, 
‘Tl can never love another 
love you, Nell 


ploringly to 
her handsome 


plied, gently rais- 


wolnan as [I 
1e ; you caunot help that,nor 


can s 

| shall go on loving youto the end of 
ny days dw I WS, perh 
’ rl sand Ws, perhaps soine 

\ nm 

rm Sieh =] - 
her, ‘Let me g0o—oh, please é 
go! 

— released her hands without another 
word, 

Oblivious of the book she had come to 


Beek, she tled frou the room. 





| puzzled with ber incoberent we 


In the hall she encountered Flora, w,, 
glanced at her pale face and tearful eyox 
with quick suspicion, "i 

“Miss O'Ferra, do you know where Mr 
Galbraith is?” she «sked sharply, ; 

“No,” returned Nellie shortiy,and passed 
on. 

Flora went softly to the library door anq 
looked in. 

Colin Munteith stood by the fire, his head 
sunk on his arms, which were crossed oy 
the matel piece; his whole attitude one of de. 
jection. 

“She has refused him,’’ she mattered »)). 
grily. “The idiot! She might have had an, 
of them—all of them, ifshe had only 4.i; 
me Teddie—ab !”’ 

As she returned,she saw her cousin in thy- 
hall, standing in his favorite place, with jis 
shoulder against one corner of the fire-place 
and he was softly whistling ‘Over the Gar- 
den Wall.”’ 

“Why Flo,” he said, lifting his eves 
which had now no funin them, from the 
contemplation of his boots, “T thought you 
had vanished from mortal sight, until you 
would appear to dazzle every one w- 
night ?”” 

Flora looked at him critically. Had he 
seen anything ? Hecertainly looked very 
grave. i 

“I just came down to speak to Misa 
O’Ferra; buil found her in the library 
with Mr. Munteith, and really,” she added 
with a meaning laugh, ‘it seemed a pity to 
disturb them ; so I came away again.” 

“Over the Garden Wall’ came to an ab- 
rupt conclusion,as Mr. Galbraith demanded 
roughly— 

“What do you mean Y”’ 

“T should think you might see. How 
blind you are, Teddie. I suppose we shal! 
have to congratulate,”’ said Flora, smiling, 
and much delighted with her success, 
“Well, I must go—au_ revoir ;"’ and, with a 
graceful little wave of her hand, she van. 
ished to confide to Miss Fitzhall these last 
tidings. 

* 


* * * 


The ball was a great success, 

lt was not gracea, it is true, by the lovely 
face and form of Nellie. 

The numerious inquiries as to her absence 
were, Flora said,extremely annoying. Miss 
O’Ferra was slightly indisposed—that was 
all the satisfaction inquisitive gentlemen 
received. 

kK lora tor once was able to have every- 
thing her own way. 

Yet, with all this in her favor,she did not 
attract either Munteith or ‘Teddie, and, for 
the major portion ofthe night, was borea 
‘vith attentions of young men she disliked, 
or married men whom she scorned. 

The only glimmer of happiness she de- 
rived from the ball was the Knowledge that 
Miss O'Ferra was excluded trom it. 

Little Val soon tired of the festivity, as 
he had no Nellie to took after him ; and he 
at last nade lus way to bis ygoverness’s 
room. 

Nelhe induced him to to bed, and sat 
by him, holding his sinall band until he 
fell into a feverish sleep. 

Long aiterwards, when the last guest had 
departed and the house was quiet again, all 
its lnmates—presuimmably—wrapt in siuim- 
ber, the girl threw on ber dressing-gown 
and went to Val’s room. 

She stayed by his little bed for half aa 
hour; and then, satistied that he slept 
quietly, she rose and began to move softly 
back, 

Before she revched her own door how- 
ever, a8 she was just opposite to the head of 
the stairs, she was startied by a sudden 
flash of ligbt below that came and went in 
a moment. 

“Who is about ?” she wondered. ‘There 
itis again. I must certainly go and see | 
and she glided noiselessly w the stair-head 
and looked down. : 

All was dark, and she began to think it 
must have been an illusion, when the flash 
came again, and then she saw that It pro- 
ceeded trom a dark lantern, carried by one 
of several men. 

She did not know how many figures there 
were moving nuiselessiy across the hall to 
the rear of the house, 

For a moment Nelue clutched the 
ster in aftright. 

A dreadful horror seized upon her, and 
she almost fainted; but, conquering her 
fear, the intrepid girl slid down one or two 
steps,and strained her eyes in the endeavor 
to discern through the darkness whither 
the intruders bent their steps. ; 

She was just in time to her the baize aoor 
that shut off the offices closed gently. 

“The butler’s pantry; she thought. 
“The plate is there to-night ;” and she flew 
breathlessly to her room. olf 

“Whom shall I call ?’’ sne pondered. 4ll 
Igo to Sir Wilton, Lady Hildyard rs 
scream ; then there will be a fuss, and the 
thieves will escape. 

“If I cali Mr. Resets, Eva will ns as bad 

a , »-? and, her 
or worse. I inust tell Teddie; ale, “ 
heart beating so that she could alinost — 
it, she went to his door, tapped geutly, at 
Whispered, “Mr, Galbraith.” 

“Who is there ?”’ 

“Ah, be quiet. It is I. 

“You, ny darling? Wait a secon 
only a secund it seeined before he 
the door. 

“Why, what's the matter,child 7?" )®* 
tenderly, fceling about In the darkness * ‘ 


balu- 


jy; and 
opened 


hes | 


got hold of her cold little bands. 9 
tremble. Is anything the matte’ | 
Hush. Yes; thieves are in tit 
the plate. I saw theim.”’ 


“Saw them! Where? ’ 
“Golng through the green door. iv 
won't you call some one—every? 

gasped the brave little governess. 


“Yes, yes, dearest. But, tell a 
: rds 


” he s! 
apd bi 


‘ 
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inclined tothink she had been dream- 


In . 

With her hands in his protecting clasp, 
Nellie rapidly whispe her story to 
him. 

**] was coming from Val’s room,and I saw 
a light in the hall ; so I went a little way 
down, and saw soine men there.”’ 

“Ge back to your room at once: we'll 
soon settle them !’’ 

Nellie clung to his arm. 

‘Don’t go duwn ; they might——”’ 

Teddie caught her suddenly in his arms, 
and imprinted a loving kiss upon her sweet 
li 


N My darling Nell, be good, and obey me 
—run and stay with Val !"’"—and he hurried 
o, to call Munteith, : 

Standing shivering in the doorway of 
Val’s room. Nellie heard thein go quietly 
down, 

First Teddie’s step—then two more. For 
a few moments she stayed there ; and then, 
unable to bear the suspense any longea,she 
followed them down. 

Before she opened the green door she 
could hear the noise of scuffling, and more 
than one hoarse imprecation. 

“Oh, they will hurt bim,’’ she cried,in an 
agony of grief, as she struggled with the 
heavy door, 

When it swung open, Nellie gasped. A 
single small lantern shéd but little light on 
the scene before her—such a scene of confa- 
sion as she had never imagined—and show- 
ed her what seemed nothing but a mass of 
struggling forms, 

Heavy blows were being freely exchang- 
ed, and every available piece of furniture 
was being used as a weapon. 

It was a deadly struggle, and the fearful 
imprecations of the burglars added to the 
terror of the scene. 

“Settle him !’’ criea one of the inen,as bis 
companion raised a stout stick to strike at 
his opponent. 

Before the blow could descend, a heavy 
thud was heard, and one of the burglars lay 
senseless upon the floor. 

By this tine Nellie’s eyes had grown ac- 
custoined w the ditn uncertain liuht,and she 
saw there were at least five or six men,with 
whom Teddie, Colin, and young Fitzhall 
were doing unequal battle. 

“T can’t help them! [should only hinder! 
I must call the rest, and the men-ser- 
vants.”’ 

These thoughts flashed through the girl's 
excited brain as she flew upstairs. 

“I know where Mrs. Cole sleeps; I'll 
inake her get up and help me, if only she 
will have the sense not to gu into hysterics 
first !’’ 

Mrs. Cole, when at last aroused, showed 
a decided tendency to scream; but she had 
no time given her for such a diversion, for 
Nellie seized her by the arm and dragged 
her towards the servants’ quarters, 

“Now,” she said, in an energetic whisper 
to her companion, who was gasping for 
breath after her run, and whose frightened 
face and thin form, fancifully arrayed 
in blankets,would have made the girl laugh 
heartily at any otber time—‘now, tell them 
to come down to the butler’s pantry this in- 
stant !’’ 

The words seemed to put strength into 
Mrs. Cole. 

With a loud,wild shriek.she made a dash 
for the nearest door. 

Neltie did not stay to listen. 

Gathering up the long trail of herfdressing- 
gown,she flew downstairs again even faster 
than she had come up. 

In the butler’s pantry the struggle was 
still going on,and in one corner adark form 
was stretched motionless on the 
ground, 

‘Whose was it ?” she thought ; and fora 
momeut her heart seemed stand still, until 
she saw it was not Teddie, or her other two 
friends, , 

They were still on their feet, and laying 
about thein with undiminished vigor. 

‘Too frightened to move, and scarcely dar- 
ing even to breathe, she stood there with 
her hands clasped together, and ber great 
eyes fixed as if fascinated on the scene be- 
fore her, until she perceived that the shut- 
ters and window were bo: open, and one 
of the men was handing out something to 
& man outside. 

**Look,”’ she cried. 
ou, !”’ 

At the sound of her voice Teddie turned, 


“They are putting it 


and with one furious blow felled the tman 
with whom he was struggling. 
He then rushed across the room = and 


caught one of the burglars by the throat 
just as he was about to raise some of his 
booty to the window. 

His comrade pulled out a pistol, and that 
inoment would certainly have been Ed- 
ward Galbraith’s last on earth had not Nel- 
lie sprang forward. 

Her movement caught the man’s eye as 
he fired, causing him to miss his 
alin. 

Tuen,all at once, Nellie becamne conscious 
ofa sbarp pain in her arm and shoulder ; 
everything seemed to be swimining before 
her eyes, 

She bad a confused sense of the door 
opening and a crowd of men in every state 
ot undress rushing in, and then she felt a 
strong arin thrown round her. 

“Teddie !” she murinured, as her head 
fell upon his broad shoulder; and the 
sizht of his face anxiously bending over her 


waa the last thing of which she was OOn- | 


scious. 


It was all up with the burglars after this; | 


but it mattered little to Teddie, as, with a 
deep sigh, be took in bis arms the senseless 


little form in the rose-co ored dressiny 
vyown and pressed his | pS pass 
ecold cheek 
WN «é + y | iy 
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A Strange Capture. 





BY BLAKE PAXSOS. 





yawned, stretched his long limbs, and 
then looked sleepily at Abby. 

“Is thee going to let science keep thee up 
all night, Abby?” he asked, 

. Any glanced atthe clock on the man- 
el. 

“Why, it is late!’’ she exclaimed briskly. 
‘Go to bed, Nathan, don't wait for me. I 
want to finish reading this treatise on elpe- 
tricity to-night.” 

Nathan placed his hands on the arms of 
his chair, and lifted bimself with sleepy in- 
difference, 

But suddenly his countenance changed, 
and a quick exclamation parted his lips. 

“Ah, thee’s gotthat kink in thy back 
again, has thee?” cried Abby, as she raised 
her eves and pushed aside her book. “A 


N yee gave a start, opened his eyes, 


little galvanisin won’t hurt thee, Came 
into the treating room.” 
As she spoke, she rose and drew 


aside the curtains shutting outa neat little 
room. 

Nathan followed her, and in a few min- 
utes a sharp whicr and various remarks 
proclaimed that the old gentlemman was un- 
der treatment. 

“Well, how does thee feel now?’ in- 
quired Abby, as they re-entered the room 
at the end of half an hour. 

“Just like a young man, Abby, just like 
&@ young man,’’ answered Nathan, twisting 
himself to prove the linmberness of his 
back. “I feel twice as strong, and wide 
awake, too. I'll sitdown and keep thee 

mpany awhile.” 

No, no,”’ hastily objected Abby. “Don’t 
use up what I’ve given thee, but go to bed 
and sleep on it.” 

“Well, well, Abby, just as thee says, 
Thee’s a wonderiul woman, and thy gal- 
vanism’s a wouderful thing fora kink in 
the back.”’ 

And with a pleasant “good-night,’’ 
Nathan lit his candle and stalked off. 

Abby at once settled herself to the perus- 
al of her book again. 

An hour passed, and still she pored over 
the pages, an hour in which a pair of wateh- 
ful eyes had been keenly regarding her 
froin the partially opened door ot a deep 
closet behind her. 

At theend of that ti:ne,a burly, bare 
footed tellow stole noiselessly out,and with 
slow, stealthy footsteps, crept to the back of 
her chair. 

The nextinstant heclapped one hand 
over her imouth, and pressed the other 
heavily on her shoulder. 

“See here, Mrs. Abby,” he said, gruffly , 
“lve got something to say to you, and I 
want you to say something to me. Now, it 
1 take my hand off your mouth, will you 
holler? I'll give you aminute to inake up 
your mind, so be quick. Will you holler, 
Mrs. Abby?’’ he presently asked her. 
“Say.’’ 

He lifled his hand a hair’s breadth at the 
last adimonition, and Abby replied, in 
smothered tones— 

“Neighbor, thee needn't say ‘Mrs,’ to me. 
We triends don’t approve ot vain——” 

“Shut up your nonsense!”’ angrily ex- 
claimed the man, with an admonishing 
shake of the shoulder he held. ‘*Will you 
holler, I say ?”’ 

Abby's sinothered tones indicated a nat- 
ural spirit. 

“Thee’s very rade, neighbor, and I'd be 
much obliged if tl.ee'’d take thy nasty,dirty 
hand off iny mouth.” 

“Will you holler, I say ?”’ 
irate man. 

“Well,’’ Abby deliberately answered, in 
her sinothered accents; ‘tI dare say I will 
ery out loud en ugh if thee hurts ine,.”’ 

“But I won’t hurt you.” 

“Then I won't screain,’? promptly prom- 
ised Abby; “and now take away thy nasty, 
dirty hand.”’ 

He took it away. and she 
and added severely, a8 she 
maculate Quaker cap, disturbed 
rough usage she had received— 


responded tho 


turned round 
settied the im- 
by the 


preach, but it presents itself to me to warn 
thee that thee is on the broad road to the 


” 





‘Maybe preachin’ ain’t your call,”’ inter- 
rupted the fellow irreverently ; ‘but doc. 
torin’ is, and that’s the reasoa [ didn’t wait 
and let you get away froin this room before 
I commenced business,’’ 

“And what is thy business?" severely 
asked Abby, still 
face was now a shade ortwo paler than 
usual. 

“To help myself to your solid Quaker 
silver,’’ laughed the fellow. ‘But that 
ain’t the thing just now. The truth is that, 
like Nathan, I've gota kink in my back, 
and it’s been a bother to ine, seein’ that 
two or three times it come precious 
putting mein limbo, Now T want you to 


take it out with that thing over yonder; so | 


come along, for I ain't got no tiie to lose, I 
can tell you.”’ 


id 
“Well, thee’s a brazen fellow, I declare, 


exclaimed Abby, with added severity, as 
she gazed a inoment at hiu. 

Then rising, sne led the way to the rootn, 
remarking, wore midly— 


“But as it’s iny call to do what I can for | 


the suftering, let them be good or bad, and 
also to return good for evil, I'l) do what I 
can for thee.”’ 

\ 1 with a } r j I im, she nace 


| 
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electricity, and I have been tavored to doa 


great deal of thereby, and have 
scarcely a doubt that I shall enabled to 
aid thee very materially. Does thee 


know anything about the treatment?” 

“Not a thing,’’ returned the burglar. “I 
only know that Nathan said it helped him, 
and I want to be served just as you served 
Nathan. If it helped him, why shouldn't 
it help me?” 

“True, true,”’ responded Abby; ‘so just 
sit down here, and thee will be helped jens 
as much as if thee were gifted with all my 
knowledge. 

“And now slip thy feet into these sta 
tionary metal slippers, if thee pleases,’”’ she 
added, as she knelt before bim, ‘and 1 will 
pass these little wires back of thy heel and 
on thy foot, so as to keep A foot steady,’ 
continuing as her patient obeyed instruct 
ions— 

‘This slipper arrangement isan invent- 
ion of my own, thee inust know, neighbor, 
and I am very proud of it, 1 assure thee, 
And now for thy bands.”’ 

And springing actively to her feot, she 
caught up the electrodes, and placing thein 
in his bands, said— 

“Now hold these—so—and I will adinin- 
ister a nice little current.” 

* Well, it does make a fellow feel good all 
over, I vow!" suddenly exclaimed Abby's 
patient, after a shortinterval. ‘‘Nathan’s 
no fool. I say, give ine enough to cure tne 
up. Don’t be afeard of wastin’,”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ answered Abby,as she turned 
over the contents of a table drawer; ‘but 
where in the world have I put that sponge? 
Oh, yes—oh, yes; [I remember now, It's 
in the dining-room, Ill add a little to the 
strength of this current, and then bring it 
in a twinkling 7 

LB lore she had finished the sentence, the 
patient called out lustily— 

“Stop your current, I say! 
me into the iniddle of next week ! 
I say °"’ 

‘Neighbor, thee’s too impatient,’’ Abby 
placidly returned, as she strengthened it a 
trifle more. “It's none too severe for thy 
case. If I am to treat thee, | must be al- 
lowed to judge for thee.”’ 

“But I tell you——” 

“Now, neighbor, be quiet, and get the 
good of thy treatinent,’ returned Abby as 
placidly as betore, 

“Stop your current, and let me go!” 
gasped the writhing patient, with a fierce 
jerk of the arms, 

‘Neighbor, neighbor, neighbor!” — ex- 
clained Abby, with still unruffled placid- 
ity, “thy words are most unseeuily. Use 
them not. Neither should thee exhaust 
thyself jerking at those wires. They are 
quite long for thee to——"” 

“Stop your current!” 
fellow, turiously. 

“So IT will, iny poor fellow,’’ answered 
Abby, with a pitving accent; ‘but first I 
Inust yet the sponse, Just thee be patient 
a littie while, and I'll weaken the current 
as soon as I yet back.’’ 


Lifting her two pluinp hands to straighten 
her cap, she hurried off, a volley of fierce 
oaths rolling barmlessiy behind her froin 
the mouth of ber unhappy patient. 

With quick steps she left the room, and 
passing 
Into the hall. 

In another minute she was at the front 
door, peering anxiously up and down the 
street. 

“Ah, for a wonder, there is one in 
Sight,” she exclaimed presently, and ran 
down the steps and up the street, 

“Policeman, thee is needed,” she pant- 
ed, hurriedly seizing the uniformed indi- 
vidual by the arm. “Come with te, if 
thee pleases. T havea prisoner for thee.” 

And she hurried him unceremoniously 
Into the house, 

As they crossed the hall, she whispered 
to bitn— 

“Just wait till I get the sponge. I 
keep ny word, thee knows,” 

In 4 low moments she returned, and pre- 
ceded the policeman into the presence of 
her unhappy patient, communing mudly— 

“Neighbor me 

“Stop your 





It’s twisting 
Stop it, 


interrupted the 


must 





confounded ‘neighboriny,’ 





undaunted, though her | 


near | 


} and weaken your current,” roared the pa- 


“Neighbor, I have never felt any call to bent. 


neighbor,” promised 
the polive- 


“In one minute, 
| placid Abby, as she signalled 
inan to approach. 
“I've got the sponge, and something bet- 
ter,’’ she added. “Here are # nice pair of 
| handecufts for thee, my triend. Adjust 
| them, if thee pleases, policeman, and let 
ine relieve the poor fellow. Whep that is 
| done, I'll find bis Loots.” 
So the handeutis were adjusted, and ina 
few ininutes the crestfallen prisoner inarch- 
ed off, Abby saying as she put away her 
book— 

“IT can’t finish it to-night. These inter- 
| ruptions are very trying. I've lost the 
best part of the twenty-four bours,”’ adding 
as she caretully removed and inspected 
her cap— 

“Yeu, just as I expected ; he has simashed 
in the whole crown of my cap—my clean, 
new cap—apd Nathan does hate a cruimpled 


| cap!” 


—_ oc <a 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, and especially that 
which distizures the faces of wo:men and 
| girls, is now removed by a process terined 
| electrolysis, Anordinary galvanic battery 
and a fine needle, the latter attached the 
negative cord, are all the instruments re- 


quired. The number of cells needed de 

pr nds upon the activitv of the battery, the 

delicacy of the patient's skin and = the 

etre! h of the airs t be removed, I 
_' 

a off 


through the sitting-rooin stepped 





. . fi 
Scientific and Useful. 

GREASING.—A piece ot som sponge tied 
upon a smooth stick is very convenient to 
use in greasing tins or the griddle, 

EARACHE.—It is said that by the follow- 
ing simple method almost instant relief of 
the earache is afforded: Put tive drops of 
chicroform on a littio ¢ tton or wool 
in the bowl of a clay pipe. then blow 
the vapor through the stem into the aching 
ear. 

THRICYCLES.— Experiments with an elec- 
tric tricycle in England have beén so en- 
couraging that 250 inachines will be bullt. 
They are driven by a stora,e battery, 
carry two persons and are expected to run 
at the rate of six miles an hour on level 


ground. One of them is now on its way to 
this country. 


THe Heat or Warern.—Prof. Proctor 
says that electricity might be obtained by 
utilizing the heat of water applied to the 
junction of the two inetals; but the current 
—— by a temperature of 100° Fahren- 
eit at one lenctien and auee* Fahrenheit 
at the other, would be too sinall to be com- 
inercially successful. 


Russia LeATHER.—White birch bark 
appears to be a very desirable object in the 
arts, An oil taken from it imparts to the 
leather ‘nade in Russia the peculiar odor 
the origin of which was longa puzzle to 
leather manufacturers in other countries, 
W ben the oi| is dissolved in aloobol it can 
be applied to preserve fabrics and render 
them waterproof, It keeps insects from the 
products of the looin,and does not allectithe 
pliability ot cloth. 

PAPER SHiIPs.—An_ enterprising French 
believer in the ad vantayes of paper for the 
ship building of the future, has gene from 
Paris to Marseilles and back in his fragile 
skifl. He accomplished a matter of eight 
hundred iniles in it, met with accidents of 
various hinds which tried the strength of 
the boat rather severely, and it returned to 
the quays of the Seine at Paris in good con- 
dition, water-tight and fit’ for another voy- 
age Of a similar kind. He describes the lat- 
ter part of his expedition, however, as very 
trying, and in descending the Rhone he 
narrowly escaped shipwreck, the little craft 
running on rocks and sand banks in a very 
alarining tnanner, 

FILTERS.—For a rough-and-ready filter 
inake @ partition across a sinall wine barrel 
froin which the head has been retinoved, by 
ineans of a circular piece of wire gauze sup- 
ported upon a light traine of wood and 
titted across the barrel withatew French 
nails, Sift upon the gauze some clean silver 
sand in the depth of from two to three in- 
ches; then place on the sand some eimall 
charcoal from which the dust has been sift- 
od away previously. A two-inch layer of 
the sand above this, and about an equal 
thickness of clear, sharp gravel on the top, 
completes the filtering arrangement. The 
barrel inay then be filled up with water, 
and the purified fluid drawn froin a tap near 
the bottorn as required. 


——— >< ~<—_- 


r arm and arden. 


IMPLEMENTS.—If farm implements can- 
not be painted brush them over occasionally 
with crude petroleuin. . 

Sukerv.—Land that is not thoroughly 
drained will not pasture sheep without in- 
ducing the appearance of foot-rot. 

FLOWEKS.—Flowers may be kept very 
fresh over night if they are excluded entire- 
lv trom air. ‘To do this wet them thorough- 
ly, putin adamp box, and cover with wet 
raw cotton or wet newspaper, then place in 
a Cool Bpot, 

Tuk HeAP.—At this season of the year,as 
the inanure heaps are accumulating, there 
will be frequent cases of ‘tire-fanging.”’ 
This tnay be obviated by frequently turn- 
ing the heap, by judicious use of absorbents 
or by drawing the inanure and spreading it 
on the tield, 

CEKLERY.—To keep celery, place a board 
about nine Inches frou the cellar wall and 
pack full of the plants in an upright posi- 
tion. Nine inches from this board place 
another, and pack full in the same way. 
Underneath is placed dawnp toss, Keep 
the cellar dark, and at as low @ temperature 
as possible to 40 deyroes, 

PASTURAGE.,--A large field divided into 
sections will furnish more and better past- 
uraye than if the stock is allowed to praze 
overthe entire surface at will, By tre 
quently changing the stock the grass is 
allowed to grow on the unoccupied portions 
and will also be of better quality. The 
method also prevents close grazing, which 
olten injures pastures, 

BUTTER.—Crocks of butter to be kept for 
several inonths should never be placed up- 
on the cellar bottoin. This causes two de- 
grees of temperature in the crock, which 
will be at the expense of the quality of the 
butter near the top. The crocks will keep 
their contents far better if piaced at least a 
foot froin the cellar bottom upon a benen 
and athick woolen cloth thrown over it. 

WEEDING BY STEAM.—An_ I! linows rail- 
road is testing an 4arranyement for destroy. 
ing weeds adjoining the track. It has been 
fitted on an engine and consists of two iron 
pipes projecting on cach side of the engine 


i oes 

lin front. The exhaust steain is conducted 
Into these pipes instead of through the 
sinoke-slack, and the steain and yam are 
’ Dy ti row ’ ymaee . . 

ifr tof tle re ' ach) side 
od i! 
‘ Ss wa 
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TOO CLEVER. 


The Sharp family is a vercv extensive one. 





Noneof us need vo farto find some of its 
member Nor willat be difficult, iff we 
tukeaone of themas an example of all, to 
analyze his character 

He has, inthe first place, a pretty good | 


opinion of bis own astuteness There is no! 
gainsaying the facet, indeed, that he is, in 


some respects at all events, a very shrewd | 
man 

Ile is venerally credited with having his 
head ‘‘sere wed on the righit way 4, But we | 
av that the use he makes of it 


necd hardly 


is invariably with a deferential regard 


“Number One 


He seldom makes i bad bargain, though 
tow ot tlrose who have dealings with him 
can congratulate themselves on) being so 


fortunate Ile does not hesitate to press 


evervthing to his own advantage, 





however 


W hoes er 


much others may suffer thereby, 


| 

sinks, at any rate he must swim. | 
The man and his manners get to be | 
widely Known lis offers are Jooked upon | 
with suspic on, his words are not trusted ; | 


his past delinquencies ‘go before him unto 
judgment.’ 

Ile has received, atlength, his due pro- 
metaphorically 
It becomes now 
His 


employers and customers are on the alert, 
“A burnt child 


portion of rope, and has, 
speaking, hanged himself 


s matter of ‘diamond cut diamond."’ 


and mustactin self defence 
dreads the fire.’ 

Mr. Sharp's victims may have endured, 
with what equanimity they could muster, to 
tn at for 
their pains Few of them, however, relish 
an unlimited repetition of the process, and 
to 


cost that there is such a thing as being ‘‘too 


“taken in,’ and to be laughed 


sooner or later the tormer finds out his 


clever 





There is scarcely, perhaps, an object more 
desers of what | 
is commonly spoken of 
And this in spite of 


neem taba 4 , } 
lation always ‘ ( 


ing our commiseration than 


uS ft “very clever 


bev the extravagant 


theenvy 


f 


ting he 


echool 


That he is clever 


doubt. Everyone owns it, and none more 
complacently than ‘‘young bopetul’’ hun. 
self But it does not follow that it will be 
good tor him. Unless, indeed, he be sub- 
ject to very delicate treatment, we may even 
say that the chances are it will be positively 
injurious. 

Such a remark requires explanation. First 
of all, then, it must be remembered that 
these early manifestations of precocity are 
seldom Jong lived. Like morning mists, 
they are exceedingly evanescent. 

The infant powers, preternaturally devel- 
The tender plant, 
forced artificially into early luxuriance, be- 
comes too often sickly and exhausted, just 
at the time when of more tardy 
growth are beginning to put forth in vigor: 
ous fulness the great of their 
strength. 

As with the plant, so with the child. If 
you wish the powers of the latter vw be en- 
during, they must be gradually developed. 
Their growth should be, not that of — the 
larch, but of the oak. 

To force, as is so often done, the childish 
intellect to an extent far beyond its natural 
powers, is notonly an error, but 


oped, too soon decay. 


those 


abundance 


crime, 
and amatter that cannot be too stronzly in- 


a 


sisted upon at the present day, 


Of course, some children) are naturally 
more quick andintelligent than others, and 
more nay not unreasonably, therefore, be 
exp ected of them. 


But 


What we would here particularly 
Wish to guard parents against is,in the case 
of the “clever” children, urging them con 


tinually on to greater mental efforts, often 


| far beyond their powers,and feeling unduly 


anxious and disappointed when others are 
lime may de 
velop unthought-of talents and unexpected 
ability 


Show In the latter case 


One word, in conclusion, with regard to 
these thoughtlessly ‘“clever’’ people who, 
actuated by self-love and foolish vanity, 
show themselves to be utterly regardless of 
the feelings of others in the recklessness of 
speech indulged in by them merely for the 
sake of raising « laugh at their neighbor's 
expense, and exhibiting their own 
Let 
showing our prowess in this way : 


powers 


of Janguage and fancy. us beware of 


“Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would leave a sting withina brother's heart ?** 
——_——_>_ 


SANCTUM CHAT. 
Tuk assessed value of real and 
estate property in the State ot New York is 
SS,014 491 872. OF this amount $1,276,677, - 
164 is property in New York city. 
to be 
popular among English ladies, and a well 
that he re- 
ceives ten times as many orders this year 
trom ladies as he did last. : 


CIGARETTES are said becoming 


known London dealer claims 


SomME of the Commissioners of Charities 
in Brooklyn favor the cremation of the bod 
ies of paupers dying in that county. There 
are about one hundred such deaths a month, 
and, apart from the sanitary grounds of the 
movement,there would be a saving of 83000 
a year now paid for coffins for them 

SomE of the enlisted men in the Mexican 
army are fine soldiers, but there are regi- 
ments made up of criminals who have been 
sentenced to years of service in the army, 
instead of in prison. These men are driven 
into pens like cattle, and their food thrown 
intothem. They are generally kept in the 
northern part of Mexico. 

A JAPAN journal says that, as a rule, the 
educated Classes of Japan are without any 
religion. ‘Their attitude towards theo- 
Jogical questions is one of complete apathy, 
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timber three or four fect below the surface. 
The sunken trees are of enormous size. 
Their age is a matter of curious conjecture. 
It is probable they were buried many cen 
turies ago by the action of an earthquake. 

A DutcuMan lately bought a kitchen 
stove in Paris at an enormous price. When 
the stove had to be fixed, aftera long jour- 
ney to Rotterdam, the manufacturer who 
was entrusted with that task declared the 
stove to be ore that had been made in his 
own factory. The Dutchman, nothing 
daunted, pointed to the French trademark, 
but was undeceived when, after removing 
the little iron mask, the metal trademark of 
the Dutch manufacturer appeared 

ONE of the best evidences that the Amer- 
ican people of this generation live better 
than their fathers did, is found in the steady 
and rapid growth of the trade in tropical 
truits. It is not many years since the great 
majority of the people scarcely knew what 
a banana was, and considered oranges and 
lemons as juxuries to be afforded only in 
sickness, or on great occasions. Now, not 
only these, but other tropical fruits, are 
bought and eaten almost as generally and 
freely as apples, and the consumption of 
melons, peaches, pears, plums and_ berries 
is on the same universal and extensive scale. 

A VIENNESE critic complains of the mod- 
ern piano epidemic which finds so many 


victims, especially in the feminine world. 


The state ot affairs in regard to music is in 





personal | 


Germany analogous to that which prevails 
in England in regard to novel-writing, 
scarcely one novel in a dozen having aman 
He expresses the deepest 
pity for ‘all these young girls who wish to 
make piano-playing the aim of their life, 
and to base their existence on their small 
share of virtuosity. Without fail they are 
doomed to regret having devoted so much 
trouble and diligence to an accomplish- 
ment which, as a public performance, no 
longer pays—yes, hardiy even arouses 
any interest.” 


for its author. 


An English rector, ata late meeting of 
one of the London Union Poor Guardians’ 
Boards, complained that on the occasion of 
a pauper’s funeral on the previous day not 
a single person was present either in the 
chapel or at the grave, and asked if it were 
not usual for some of the inmates of — the 


workhouse to act as mourners On Occasions | 
| of that kind. 


The Master said that such 
had been the case formerly, but owing to 
the mourners returning in a drunken state 
the inmates had not been allowed to go re- 
cently. The following rule was adopted : 


, “That in future, on the occasion of a pau- 


per’s funeral, at least one of the inmates at- 
tend as mourner, and that it be an instruc- 


| tion to the undertaker to convey him to the 


cemetery and bring him back again.”’ 

THE number of persons killed on the 
railways in England during the past six 
months was 489, and the number injured 
1889. The results of last year’s travel are 


thus strikingly stated by an English paper : 


‘The satety of railway traveling, notwith- 
standing all that is said about railway acci- 
dents, almost miraculous. There were 


is 


| only eleven passengers killed from causes 


beyond their own control last year. More 
than 683,000,000 journeys were made, ex 
clusive of the journeys of season tickets, 


_andonly eleven persons were killed—one 


and while they are content to observe the | 


ceremonies of & religious cult in certain 
matters of daily life, they quietly but reso. 
jutely put aside all the supernatural 

ments of that cult as things unworthy 
serious Consideration.” P 


ele- 


THERE is a sunken forest of white cedar 
in New Jersey which has been mined for 


timber over seventy years. The industry 


of digging the sunken logs is carried on by 
the people of Dennisville A Villines whicl 
‘A lrvstperhet nf exist 
‘ CR 
wing ind many " 
are Culaway lo reach the more valuable | 


in 62,000,000, or (including season-ticket 
journeys) one in 78,000,000 ; and only one 
in a million was somuch as injured. Even 
when the carelessness of the passenger 
caused the accident, death came to only one 
in five millions and a half.’’ 

THERE is the Winter Palace, in Russia, 
and to what thoughts does it give rise. 
Within thisis the Romanoff portrait gal- 
lery, Where one sees the tablet upon which 
are the rules that Catherine enforced at her 
conversations. These are quaint, and here 
the tradition of them: 1. Leave your 
rank outside, as well as your hat, and es- 
pecially your sword. 2. Leave your right 


of precedence, your pride, and any similar | 


fecling outside the door. 3. Be gay, but 
lo not spoil anything; do not break or 
+) ’ + \ ¢ + i: < 
: ‘ SLANG, WAIK AS jy 
ference toanybody. 5. Talk 
al not ery oud, 80 AS not to 
ike the ears and heads of others ache 
6. Argue without anger and without ex- 


| Zealand, Australia, Canada, and other grea 


| 


4 


| 


/ 
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citement. 7 Neither sigh nor yawn, nor 
make anybody dull or heavy. 8. In al) 
innocent games, whatever one proposes, jet 
all jom. 9% Eat whatever is sweet and 
savory, but drink with moderation, so that 
each may find his legs on leaving the room 
10. Tell no tales out of school; whatever 
goes in at one ear must go out at the other 
before leaving the room. 

THERE are, it seems, $20,000,000 in se. 
curities and money in the treasury of the 
United States that no one claims. In times 
gone by sundry persons have bought gov 
ernment securities which they have lost, or 
which have been destroyed: hence the 
twenty millions of unclaimed bonds in the 
treasury. There are savings banksin New 
York which have in their vaults large sums 
that will never be claimed. They belong 
to poor people who died,or that have moved 
away, or have forgotten they had ever any 
money in the bank. There is supposed to 
be some $80,000,000 of unclaimed money in 
banks and trust companies throughout the 
country which is lost to the heirs forever. 

THE means which have been used to di- 
minish the loss of life attendant upon min- 
ing operations in Great Britain, have pro- 
duced very satisfactory results, although 
the annual destruction of life is still very 
large, From statistics recently presented 
to a convention of miners held at Manches- 
ter, it appears that while in the ten years 
ending 1801 there was an average of one 
life lost for every 245 miners engaged ; in 
1831 there was but one life lost for every 
425 engaged. In 1851 there was a life lost 
for every 51,000 tons of coal raised, whereas 
the proportion in 1881 was one life for 
every 177,000 tons. Still, over 1,000 per- 
sons were killed in mining last year. The 
list of injured is estimated at 10,000 annu- 
ally. There is every motive, therefore, for 
continued effort to reduce the danger to 
which these laborious servants of the com- 
munity are subjected. 

As winter is only a season away, a few 
health hints are in order: Never lean back 
on anything that is cold. Never begin a 
journey until breakfast has been eaten. 
Never take warm drinks and then immedi- 
ately go outin the cold air. Keep the back, 
especially between the shoulder. blades, wel] 
covered ; also the chest well protected. 
Never go to bed with cold, damp feet ; al- 
ways toast them before a fire tor ten or fif 
teen minutes before retiring. When hoarse, 
speak as little as possible until you are re- 
covered,else the voice may be permanently 
lost, or difficulties of the throat may be 
produced, Merely warm the back by the 
fire, and never continue keeping the back 
exposed to the heat after it has become 
comfortably warm. To do otherwise is de- 
bilitating. When going from a warm §at- 
mosphere to a cooler one, keep the mouth 
closed, so that the air may be warmed by 
its passage through the nose ere it reaches 
the lungs. Never stand still in cold wea- 
ther, especially afler having taken a slight 
degree of exercise ; and always avoid stand- 
ing upon the ice or snow, or where the per 
son is exposed to a cold wind. 


THE new franchise bill, admitting over 
two million new voters to the polling lists 
of Great Britain and Ireland, will pretty 
surely be passed this fall, and under cir- 
cumstances that will help to discredit the 
house of Lords. This will infuse a more 
democratic spirit into English institutions ; 
but other and more remarkable changes are 
foreshadowed. Great Britain to-day 
very much like the Roman power at the 
time of Julius Cesar. The senate of a sin 
gle city ruled the then civilized world 
Cresar saw this would not do, and he en 
larged the senate by adding to its mers 
bers representatives trom Northern Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, and others of the civilized con- 
quered nations. Less than 30,000,000 peo 
ple in England govern over 300,000,000 in 
other parts of the world. Lord Roseberry 
proposes that the Greater Britain ou‘side o! 
Europe should be represented in the impe 
rial councils, and Parliament, he 
should embrace delegates from India, New 


1s 


Says. 


t 


dependencies of the empire; and ther 
scarcely a doubt but that the proposit 
A be eventually idopted The et 
" en bye comand of all its res 
ind asa military and navar power will 


the 


greatest in the world. 
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WE KNOW NOT. 





BY J. P. IVES. 





I*m glad we were not wedded !—I should grieve 
To watch thy beauties waning, one by oue :— 
Bee those blue deeps, through which thy pure 
thoughts shone, 
Fade like pale stars, whose wan shrouas 
weave, 


morn doth 


I could not bear to see thy smiles less kind ;— 
Fair smiles, rnvealing all I've known of heaven !|— 
Tv gee thine ample brow with care o'er-graven— 
Or hear thy voice re-echo not thy mind! 


To see thy radiaut forin, so faultiess still, 
Yield to the touch of Time's reluctant hand; 
To see love's roses, leat by leaf expand, 
Then fade for aye, ‘neath custom's gathering chill ! 


And oh, to feel, e’en thou may'st yet become 
Like to the things about thee !—(fer the mind 
Grows like its custom’d food ;)—lo wake and find 
Thou, too, like those who've made my heart a tomb. 


Then let me still dream on. One kiss !—and now 
We part forever :—Thou, to waste tong years 
In life’s dull game of solemn similes and tears, — 

And I, to learn ‘‘forgetfulness’’ below ! 


Forget ’—but words are idle : those I love, 
I worship :—Love must be my deity ;— 
And finding this in vain, alas, in thee— 

Below the skies—what should I seek above P 


We hnow not what may be. There are dim dreamr 
Of vague delight, beyond life's ebbless sea, — 
Where mind meets kindred mind—and all shall be 

As hope inspires, or faith or fancy deems, 


But not to me are such wild visions given :— 
And when the grassis green—as soon ‘twill be— 
Above my grave, —one kindly thought trom thee, 
Ie all I ask from earth—is all I hope of heaven, 
<a 


Yvonne. 








BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


CHAPTER I. 


T is Sunday —and the steamer is out on 
| the open sea. 

A long, dark, handsome steamer it is; 
and it cuts a white path for itself through 
the sapphire waters, and leaves a shadowy, 
brown wavering track behind it. 

Out of sight of land; ah, what freedom! 

Ah, what a free, deep, peaceful rest from 
the cares of the world; alimost too deep for 
words, 

The strong sun shines down on it; the 
wide glistening heavens stretch over it; 
the white sea-gulls dance on the tiny waves 
all round about it; and it cuts its swift way 
straight on. 

It is a haven of rest, out on the wide open 
sea. 





The passengers lie dotted in easy positions 
about the clean white 
drawn over their eyes; their eyes looking 
down into the depths. 

The lazy waves, and the black hurrying 
smoke, and the thumping engines—every- 
thing speaks; all in a pure, strange, grand 
language, that lifts these weary, worldly | 
passengers out of tLeimselves, up toa SOIC 
thing imimeasureably better and higher—if | 
undefinable. 

Three of them lean over the boats; their 
heads down on the sinooth white canvas; a 
fourth bas cast himself full length not far 
frei the funnel; here an old lady snores | 
yweacefully; over there, another plies her 

nitting-pins. ; 

Upon the deck two figures only are in 
motion. 

They are pacing, pacing, as if there were 
no such thing as rest in all the world. 

The one is a man,and the other a woman; 
they mee’ and re-meet again and again ; 
they do not take their eves froin the deck ; 
neither appears to nutice the other; it 
seems as il they were to pace on there for | 
ever. 

The sun grows always hotter. 

The man was a tall, brown-faced man of 
soldierly bearing, handsome-ieatured, pleas- 
ant-eyed. 

He walked with a sharp, regular tread, 
announcing that there was strength some- 
where in his character. 

The girl was little, graceful, small-faced, 
lustrous-eved. 

She wore a plain dress, ruby-tinted, that 
must bave dated before the age of snort,un- 
graceful walking-skirts, for it swept the 
deck after her two or three inches or tore, 

From her walk one could tell nothing of 
her character—except that she was grace- | 
ful. 

The man might have been twenty-nine 
or thirty vears of age, certainly not more ; 
he was assuredly a gentieman; the girl 
might have numbered eighteen or nine. | 
teen summers, but she bardly looked as if 
she numbered so inany; there was no tls 
taking that she was a lady. | 

They paced op alone. 

Suddenly something of an amusing na- | 
ture seemed to bave found its way into the | 
inan’s thoughts, for an unmistakable simile | 
crept into and played over bis features, 

About the same time the girl’s face soft- 
ened, then broke into sunshine. 

She «as opposite the gangway; he had 
to come to the wheel; they turned and 
raised their eves—still siniling. 

Their eyes inet; keen,deep-set blue eyes, 
his; dreamy, lafge-pupilled dark eyes, 
hers, ineeting in a strange fascination. 





There was an expression of intense 
amusement about the corners of his mouth, 


and a dark flush on his ce; the girl, 


abate , ‘ .Was pre 


i 


deck; their hats are | 


| the 


The man halfturned to look after her, 
and paced op as before. 

Suddenly, something lying on the white 
wood, a little square insignificant looking 
something, caught the man's eye, 

~~ itup, and looked at it—and 
siuiled, 

At the same moment the girl re-appeared 
on deck, carrying a bundle of magazines 
and a cloak, 

She settled herself on a distant seat, never 
sO tuuch as turning her bead in his direct- 
ion. 

He waited until she was settled, then he 
changed the direction of his walk snarply, 
and stood betore her. 

She raised her stall face, a world of cold 
surprise in its expression, 

He lifted his bat slightly, and siniled. 

“Excuse ine,” he said, “is this yours?” 

Astonishinent, mingled with pleasure, 
flashed out of ner eves. 

“Oh—yes! Thank you so much, I must 
have dropped it.’ , 

He laughed, handing it to her; lookin 
at her with interest, eveing her over with 
the well-bred air periitted to a man of the 
world, 

“Yes, you dropped it. I am glad I no- 
ticed it, Photographs are such—such disa 
greeable things to drop, do you not think 
so?" 

ile 
tal 
ion: 

“Well-cut little face; even prettier than 
I thought. Nice mouth; lovely eyes; a 
wondertully sweet expression, and a very 


was engayed 
category, 


on a rapid 
suimething after 


men- 
Liis fash- 


She interrupted his thoughts abruptly, 
looking up at bim quietly. 

“Disagreeable! In what way do you 
inean ?”’ 

He started; and shot a searching glance 
at her, and then laughed rather confus- 
edly. 

**Well—ah—don’t vou think so? I have 
had such awkward things bappen to me in 
that way?) I reiiember once—it was on a 
boat, too—T dropped a photograph, just as 
you dropped this; and in the middle of 
dinner the steward brought it back to me 
upon. a plate—tremendously awkward, you 
know.”’ 

The beautiful dark eyes turned upop 
hin, clouded in something like doubt, and 
then finally dropped beck upon the photo- 
graph. 

“[ thank you very much," she repeated 
quietly. “IT don’t know how vexed I 
should have been to lose my brother’s 
likeness.”’ 

He half laughed, looking down 
glistening card. 

“Tt was just such another I dropped iny- 
self. You would have had imy sincere 
syinpathy, I am sure——” 

She glanced quickly at him,smiling very 
kindly. 

“It was vour brother's photograph that 
you lost too, then. Yes, I dare say 1 might 
have felt awkward, if you had brought this 
to ine wheoa I was at dinner.”’ 

He leaned a little upon the arm of the 
seat, and similed at her. 

Hehada remarkably firm straight-cut 
ebin ana south. 

Iie looked well when he siniled, and he 
probably knew it. 

“T amsurethat I should never have 
risked anything so unpardonable,”’ he = re- 
plied. 

She looked at hima litthe wonderiitgly ; 
and dropped her eyes again. 

“Are you—are you very fond of your 
brother ?"’ she asked, 

He laughed outright then, showing all 
his straight, white teeth as he did so. 

There certainty was a singular charin 
about the face. 

“T should have been—if I bad had one; 
but I’m afraid you tnisunderstood me just 
now—because, vou see—I never had a 
brotber.’’ 

She colored up to the roots of her hair, 
and started. 

“Oh! she said. “I beg your pardon! 
understood—”’ 


at the 


“Yes—l know vou did. Well, for the 
lite of me] can’t remember whose photo 
that was, It was a lady's, I know; I 
| think that itimust have been wiv sister's, 


I have 
where.” 
The girl settled herself more comfortably 
upon the narrow seat, and ostentatiously 
turned over a page ot ber book. 
A flash of iiusehief mingled with ‘se 


gol 4 tuarried sister about, soine- 


j amusement in lis deep-set eyes. 


He hesitated a tninute, and straightening 
hitoself, changed bis tone. 

“The next land we sight will be Flain- 
borough Head ; the last we sighted was off 
east Coast of Scotland somewhere, 
Nice boats these Dunraven boats.”’ 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“Don't you think they are nice?” 

“What are ?’’ 

“Why—the boats.” 

She reddened aygain,turning over another 
leaf as She bad turned the last one. 

“T don't quite understand you, ’ she sald, 
hurriedly. 








| the proper word tor what I inean. 


“Which is to say—pardon me for the 
literal translation —that you would prefer 
to read.”’ 

“Thank you; I should like to read, if 
you don’t mind,” she retorted, blushing | 
furiously 

lie bowed low, and left her without a 
word, his miouth eurling down in auuse- 
nent—or pique—or something: and iu an- 

t r moment yas i raf I back 


SBi00g 





here or there with this or that passenger as 
be goes by. 

He joins the brown-faced man of soldier- 
ly appearance ; they pace the deck together 
in the full glare of the bright sunshine, 
a and laughing a little from time to 
titne. 

A steward's boy trips swiftly about in his 
white apron, 

A low mowing and bleating coine from 
yo imprisoned cowsand sheep in the lower 

eck, 

Suddenly there rises into view a taint 
inisty oulline far away, t) the eastward ; 
the outline becomes more detined. 

The waves sparkle, and the steamer still 
burries on, its brass and its shining wood 
glancing in the sun, 

Gradually the great yellow cliffs and the 
green yrass,and the lonely light-house, 
stand out distinct and bright against a sui- 
mer sky. 

The passengers rouse theinselves, and 
get their tield-glasses, 

The girl in the ruby dress closes her 
book and goes over to the side of the ves. 
sel; and only the brown-faced iman paces 
on alone, 

All at once there coines the sharp blowing 
of a steamer’s whistle; this steamer an- 
swers back as sharply. 

With the rapidity of lightning, every 
cook, overy steward, every wan, woman, 
and cbild is on the deck, 

Another inoment, and a long, dark ves- 
sel, identical in forin with this, meets this 
one only ata few yards’ distance. 

The little crowd of tigures assembled on 
that deck wave and halloa wildly; the lit- 
tle crowd on this deck wave and halloa 
wildly also. 

Only a moment, and it is already vanish- 
ing. 

The two crowds gaze at each other's re- 
ceding tigures, and the two vessels disap- 
pear. 

This little interchange of sympathy takes 
place twice in the seven days while the 
suinmer changes into winter, and the win- 
ter changes into suiuiner, the crowds aug- 
inenting or thinning according to the sea- 
80On. 

After all, it is just these little interchan- 
ges which bring a sweetness and a imerri- 
nent into life. 

The girl in the ruby dress stands by the 
wheel, and watches the receding vessel. 
Then she turns around and runs 

againsc the brown-faced soldier. 

He steps back and bows without speak- 
ing; her dark eyes meet his; she hesitates 
and siniles, 

“Oh !—Is that Flamborough Head ?” she 
asks. 


fair 


“Yes. It looks very calm and Sunday- 
like, does it not? fould you like a 
glass?” 


“No, thank you. Oh! and—I—I am very 
much obliged to you tor bringing me back 
that photograph.” 

He bowed gravely again. 

‘Pray don't inention it; there is nothing 
to ne ebtiana about. And now,can I do 
anything else for you—besides photographs? 
Or inay IT resume my walk?” 

Her face flushed crimson; tears of offend- 
ed pride collected and filled the eloquent 
eyes, 

He waited his answer for a inoinent; and 
getting none, bowed and set off down the 
deck again. 

She turned aside, biting ber lips in bitter 
mortification. 

Even as she turned, a low 
out behind her, 

She wheeled around 
sparkling in the sunshine, 
He put one arm on 

siniled, 

“You gave me my conge so sternly a lit- 
tle while ago,’ he said, laughing, “that I 
thought I would just doas I had been 
done by. 

*“Nay,’’ he added more gravely, ‘don't 
let us quarrel ; one ought not—upon a Sun- 
day.”’ 

“I think you are very rude,’ 
out, ber cheeks fMaming 

“ET did not intend it 


laugh broke 


the railing, and 


she cried 


for rudeness,’’ he 


nleaded. ‘You are not angry with me? 
Tei are not going to quarrel with tne, are 
you?” 

The anger died outof her sinall face as 


suddenly as it bad flashed into it; she was 
evidently a creature of emotion. 

“Wy, | bardly know you,’ she answer- 
ed, laughing. 





angrily, her eyes 


A strange light caine into his eyes as he | 
| watched her. 


He dropped them for a tnoment, then he 
stuck one hand inw each of his jacket pock- 
ets, and faced her abruptly. 


“Do you believe in such a thing as fasei- 
bation?” 
The dark sinoke of the funnel flitted | 


about thei; the yellow cliffs were already 
receding in the distance. 

The color rose up into her delicately chit 
elled litte face again, but she laughed 
quietly. 


“Uahappily—I think you need hardly 
ask ine,”’ 
He laughed hitmself, still with the same 


puzzled look about his eyes, 

“Yes, we are ost certainly a case in 
point; there is no doubt about it. But I 
ieanteven more than such a fascination 
as—asthat. I don't Know it faseination is 
Did you 
ever feel irresistibly, 
unaccountably thein, 
by them from the first inoment thev come 
: pur path ? Mind, I au not speal 


, ' 
f iowve ati . Shy i 


drawn loa pe 


nlerested in 


BON 
haunted 


across Vv 


my ¢ 


are © who give their very hearts and 
souls away to each other in a glance; and 
g° through life adoring one another—all at 
a distance—up,to old age; or maybe up w 
the end, 

“Fate decrees that they should never 
know one another; fate decrees that they 
should live and die separately; and they 
do so—I aim speaking of peopl uale in 
class, you understand ine—where the ly 
barriers of society are too frigid to be light- 
ly broken; people who see exch other day 
by day, and vet whom fate, or chanoe, or 
what you will, denies what the world calis 
an introduction. It makes oue very bitter 
to think of it—and I am certain that it is 
true.”’ 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

vee speak as if—you had felt it,” she 





He brought his eyes back from dreain- 
land with a quick flash. 

“l—if vou knew me better, I don’t think 

ou would suggest such athing. But you 

now it was not love at first aight that I 
wanted to ask you about; it was the other 
thing—that strange interest with which one 

Jerson sOInetiines inspires another. Weill, 

will tell you this; it isa very plain and a 
very blunt thing to tell you, but you inust 
excuse me: I—feei it now.” 

She simply stared at him; her little fush- 
ed face looking into the sunburnt deterini- 
nation of his in sheer bewilderment, the 
curdling waters rushing and seething 
around the hull of the vessel, 

After an instant’s pause, he went on hur- 
riedly. 

“Did it ever strike you to wonder 
whether you haunted anybody in that way? 
somebody you met long agoin a crowd; 
or somebody who trod on your dress at a 
flower-show ; or somebody, maybe, who 
inerely saw you pass by. 

“Tl asgure you that last is not so unlikely. 
Is it not strange wo think of these unknown 
chords ol syinpathy betwixt you and these 
unknown somebodies, And I will tell 
you another way by which syinpathy unites 
people—by dreams. 

“Just suppose, now, that all the people 
who ever dreamt of you were to come in a 
body to declare themselves to you, what a 
ridiculously incongruous, and what an 
amusing body it would be! You walk up 
a street, and somebody ineets you; a some- 
body who bas inet you indiflerently a bun- 
dred times before, but just to-day you no- 
tice that he looks at you intontly, and turns 
away with an expression of suppressed 
amusement, and you wonder why. Take 
my word for it, be dreamt last night that 
you and he were eating baked potatoes, 
with lawn tennis rackets for spoons, at the 
top of Lochnagar; or—or something equal- 
ly ridiculous,” 

She stopped him,laughing in spite of her- 
self. 

“Excuse tne—but did you dream that 
about ine last night, since you say you feel 
it?" 

Hie laughed himself, as he looked down 
at her, 

No ours is Of the fascination order; and 
Ido think we ought to be tiumortalized by 
our suflering lfellow-creatures, because we 
have done what I don’t suppose any of 
them ever did betore, We have felt it, and 
we have talked it outin @ common-sense 
way. Oh, but I beg your pardon, all this 
tine I have been using the plural oamber 
where I ought to have kept w the singu- 
lar.’? 

She lifted her eyes to him, smiling and 
coioring deeply. 

The steamer burried on; the drowsy pas- 


sengers bestirred themselves here and 
there. 
Flainborough Head was fading into dis- 


tance; the sister steamer stood out a black 
Spoton the horiwon, 

And only an hour had passed since eight 
bells rang. 

An bour; only a sbort hour; and a glance 
had done it all, 


Ah me! Let us pray for our eyes! We 
have need of it. 

The hours went by. 

The steamer beat, and thumped, and 
hurriéd on: past this country, past that 
country —a glimpse of land here and there 


then sea, sea, 

Faint, dreainily-tolling bells, and many 
Vesse lm, k 

Where are we? Coming to the Roads, A 
long, tow line of busily-twinkling lights, 
under a grey night sky. 

What is this, then? 
mouth, 

A pitching, and tossing, and 
W iat, 4 storin at last ? 

No, no; only the 
Nore, that is all. 

Night, sable night—and sleep, 

But the engines are little given to sleep- 
ing. 

if you wake in the small hours and bear 
them thumping and thanderliug—for they 
never seeur Wo work so hard as by nigit— 
and raise your head a little, wondering 
sleepily : 

“Where can we be? IT wish I knew just 
where we are,’ they will auswer back to 
you at once,“ Never mind; leave it to ws; 
you will see where you are in the 


Why, this is Yar- 
heaving. 


Nore; crossing the 


Ing.”’ 


So you turn on your pillow, and fal! fest 
ASibG@p AAlni. 
And inthe morning you will wake up 
with a start > find a strony hot sun glaring 
ihvou, through your iittlhe round eab'rn 
low and asound of flopping water 
Lie ! x 4 tired peace 
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And you will dress,and rush upstairs,and 
gaze. 

That was what the little delicate-taced 
girl who had paced the main deck aid; ex- 
actly that. 

The man who bad paced it with ber was 
there too, gazing alse; only be had been 
there all night. 

She has leaned her arins on the bul warks 
and watches the scene. 

The houses thicken, and the water loses 
its freshness, 

They have spoken of the green banks,and 
the river, and the biy old veteran powder- 
ships, and the landing-«tage to come; all in 
re tiriendiy, kindly, half-indiflerent: way. 

And now suddenly, as the steamer flite 
on, and a great, white, German vessel casts 
its shadow upon them; as yood-luck, or ill- 
luck, or sone luck will bave it, their eyes 
meet, 

Not casually; nctindifferently; a long, 
searching, solving, reading look, 

Attera minute be turned away to this 
side; and she looks to that side; but it 
seemed as if this look bad in one moment 
severed the past from the future, 

And he bent his head low down, and 
looked agin into them. 

“Yvonne.” 

She started, and blushed; and finally 
Btarnimered In answer: 

“How did you know that tny name was— 
Yvonne?” 

“Because T saw iton the photograph. ‘To 
dear Yvonne.’ Yvonne —Yvonne—never 
Inind your name just now, I have some- 
thing vVorv inuch more important to sneak 
to you about. Listen to me. 

“PL eannet let you pass away out of my 
Bight without at least an attempt to fight 
againstit. Ihave thought of itall night. I 
have thought it would be sheer madness; 
yet T iiust speak to you, 

“You know nothing avout me; and I 
know nothing about vou, except this—and 
I «wear to you Tdon't care a jot to know 
anything more—that you are Yvonne. 

“Dear Yvonne, sweet Yvonne!  T think 
you like me; TL saw itin your eyes that vou 

iked ine. 

“As for loving, Lat not speaking about 
loving; vet, oh heaven, could you read my 
heart, Yvonne! [don’t Know how to beat 
aboutthe bush when IT am in earnest; | 
only know that I wish with all my heart 
and soul and strength that you would pro- 
mise me this: that il you are a free woman 
in two years henee, you will let ime try to 
make you love me,” 

The sunshine flashed and played; and 
the great tears stood in her eves, She 
rained them to him very earnestly. 

“T believe in you,” she said quietly. otf 


believe you thean what you say. And I 
yes, ldo like you. Dut think of the difi- 
culties, [in two vears you do not know 


where vou nay be. And in two years vou 
will have forgotten me, 

“Ah, ves, you think just now that it will 
not beso; but it will} it could hardly be 
otherwise.” 

“Yvonne, he stopped her with a quick 
movement, bis brows knitted together 
passionately —“de you think TP don't know 
uiyeell ? 

“My past life has not exactly been that of 
asaint, butat least TP cannot reproach my- 
Belf witli tieonstaney. Let it be lonyer 
than two vears, if you will; and you will 
soe whether I can torget so easily. 

“Do you remember what you told me 
about yvourself—and I think it was the only 
thing vou did tell me—that it would be 
two years upon the next twenty-filth of 
December until you started for home ? 

“You mad vou had made the ealeulation, 
and that the twenty-fifth fell upon #@ Satur- 
day, and that, come weal or come woe, if 
you were in jile vou would be starting by 
the steamer upon that day. 

“T donot Kuow why you should be so 
long away froin home ; nay, do not tell me; 
I do not wish to know, 

“T will leave vou alone during these two 


ap You are free; free to do what vou 
ike; te inarry whom you wish; only, 
eliid, tor heaven's sake, 1! you are still tree 


atthe end of them, be upon the steamer, 
Yvonne, T will be there.’ 

There camean long peruse, 

The passengers pioved to an fro 
the steamer, 

A gay-built little yacht danced past them; 
and the captari—ap oon the ridgee—took oft 
bis hatand waved it tu greeting to some- 
thadvion board, 

Very slowly she raised her soft, dark 
eves, still shining with tears, and looked at 
bitite. 

“LT prowise,”’ she said; ‘and yvet—yet I 
co neteven Know to whom Tain promis. 
jnnye.”” 

He put outhis brown hand, and closed it 
over bers, just for an instant. “Say ‘1 
promise, Paul,’ he said. “It is not a 
pretty name, but itis a short one; you will 
not forget it; and itisimine. Repeatit alter 
we, Yvonne-—'T promise, Paul.’ ” 

She repeated it after him as he told her. 
He dropped her hand, and they stood 
Atraight upright again and talked of other 
things. 

And the steamer sped on its way. 


about 


CHAPTER II. 


LONG, low, red-brick tnanor-house;: a 

\ sweeping, undulating park vefore it: a 
B forest of rustling pine trees stretching 
away out behind it; and a se iw bot suim- 
mer's sun blazing down upon it. 

At an open window, round which the 
luscious purple creeper is tw gy. and tt 
Gaintv hia er-birds aretw or a lit 
delicats a zu man Sits er bADUS 
crossed, look iz j at the waving tree 


ae, 
jer large eves seein to have caught some 


of the suy’s brilliancy, for they sparkie and | 





| “So long as that ! 








lance delightfully, her thoughts some of 
ts brightness, for her sinall pale face is the 
very picture of dreainy content. 


“A year to-day,” sie murmars to her- | 


selt. “Oh, and it was justa day like this, 
too: the sun was shining, and the soft wind 
blowing. 

“Paul what? Paul who? 
I did not care to know. Ob, Paul, Paul; 
such a pretty naine is Paul! He said it was 
not pretty, but it is; I never knew a prettier 
name than Paul, 

Sometimes it seems as if there was no 
other namein all the world than Paul—be- 
cause Paul is 60 enuwrapped with every- 
thing. 

“A year!acd in another year it will be 
alinost time. Oh, Paul! Will it be tine 
and frosty; or will the wind whistle, and 
the waves roll? Oh, Paul!” 

The creeper rusties, and the sun shines ; 
and still the little, delicate-faced girl dreams 
on. 

Suddenly a grave-looking elderly lady 
comes quietly in, and lays her hand upon 
the girl's shoulder, 

“Dreaming,” she save, And asthe sinall 
face flushes consciously, she passes her 
hand over it gently and smiles, ‘Ah, I 
see; well T am glad there is—somebody, 
because Tam the bearer of bad tidings to- 
day ; bad both for you and ime, Yvonne 
Oyilvie, there is a chanye coming into both 
our lives, child. TI am going away from 
this; and you—vou——"’ 

Yvonne turned round 


I did not ask; 


from the window, 


| 
| 
| 





and started in utter bewilderment. “Cromy | 
away, Miss Marriott,”’ she repeated breath. | 


lessly. “Oh, Miss Marriott, what can you 
mean by going away ?”’ 

The lady sat down ona low chair oppo- 
site her, 

“Tlow Jong is it sinees you caine here as 
governess to omy dead brother’s child, 
Yvonne? Alimost a year, is it not?’ 

“A year to-day,” she auswered quickly, 
half siniling. 

‘A year to-day !’’ repeated Miss Marriott. 
Well, Yvonne, I think 
you have been happy with us, 

“T have looked upon you as IT might have 
looked upon «a daugter: and as tor little 
Eleanor, you know that you are dearer to 
her than even f[ am, 

“If during all this time I have eonfidéd 
in you next to nothing of iny own, 
that child’s affairs, it is because 1 aim 
riven to confidences, 
and T will tell you.” 

Yvonne sat down as she was bidden; a 
vague uneasiness in her expression. 

The lady took the girl’s hand into hers, 
and spoke : 

“My brother was not like me,’ she be- 
wan. “Ile was very sensitive, for one 
thing; and he was of a quiet, retiring dis- 
positioun—painfully shy. 

“How he ever came to marry the woman 
he did was a tmystery to ine, save that she 
was beautiful; but, atany rate, there is no 
tnystery about this—that she did her best to 
break his heart. 

“Ho had been married just a little less 
than four years when the news came to me 
that, one dark night, while his yaeht was 
otfthe coast of Denmark, he had fallen 
overboard and was drowned, 

“His wife, with a party of her friends, 
was on board at the time, I knew what 
that meant; and T thought my thoughts ; 
and T wept over my brother, 

“Remember, what Tam saving is in strict 
contidence betwixt you and ime; ! kept inv 
thoughts to myself{ and there was never a 
breath of slanderas totbe manner of tiny 
}™ or brother's death. ; 

“T did not see his wife for more than a 
vear afterwards, | did not see her until the 
day that she came tomy bome and sat be- 


little 
Sit down there again, 


fore ime; and putting all the boldness out | 


of her fair face—asshe well knew how— 
begyed and implored me to come and take 
up tv abode here, ‘for darling little 
Kleanor’s sake ;’ while she traveiled abroad 
for her bealth, 

“Her health! It'made me laugh then, 
even as the very thought of it does now; a 
stronyer Lit of marble never was chiselled, 
Yvonne, aS she sat before methat autumn 
afternoon TI told her—that l knew; knew 
how my brother came to bis death, 

“TItinade me shudder to see the abject 
terror and shame that came inw her face, 
butiny heart softened to her just a little 
When she wept as she did; and I came, 

‘Three years have passed away since 
then, and to-day, for the first time, she 
again let ine hear from her. And what do 
you think is her news now, Yvonne ?” 

“What?” 

“This: that she has married again.” 

“Married again !”’ 

“Yes, She writes to me from London— 
justa fewfwords. She says that she was 
married in Germany about a month ao ; 
that she, and ber husband and some friends 
—oh, Yvonne, 1 wonder has the woman no 
inemory—that they are coming on here to- 
morrow : which of course means to-day. 

“She tells ine nothing about ber — 
band, noteven bis name:only she signs 
herself, Eleanor Joscellyn. That is ali, 
positively all, that I know. 

“T am very, very sorry for hin, whoever 


or of 











nds upon what you mean by the word. 
Ee will smile on you, and cajole you, and 
introduce you to all her friends, just be- 
cause you have a pretty face, Yvonne, and 
she likes to ainuse her triends, All the 
sane, if you were iny daughter, you should 
not stay an hour in Ler house. And yet— 
you are so good, Yvonne.” 

Yvonne shot aswift, direct look out of 
ler sweet dark eyes into the kindly face 
studying her. 

“Tam not good, dear Miss Marriott; but 
you see, it is only for a year.” 


“Why only tor a year? Ah, I under- 
stand—thia somebody.” And she added, 
hand: ‘“ Oh, 


laughing and em her 
Y vonne—yes, child, I think you may stay. 
When you can blush like that, and when 
there is this sommebody—I think you may 
stay.” 

And as the forest whispered, and the blue 
sinoke of the gnarled old red chimneys 
went waiting away up into the air, Yvonne 
siniled; she thought of the wide ocean, the 
long dark steamers, the thumping engines; 
of keen deep-set blue eyes, and a sunburnt 
face. 

After all, what was this woman, or her 
husband, or her friends to Yvonne? 

What was anything or everything; or 


rather what and who was everything ? 
Paul. 
- . * * * - 


Darkness has fallen on the manor-house, 
ana the wind rustles in the trees around it, 
Lights shine out froin the many windows, 
and voices laugh and talk in the long bril- 
liant drawing-room, and go sounding away 


| over the quiet park, for the night is hot, and 


the windows are open, 

Gay, showy music mingles with the 
voices froin time to time, seeming to an- 
nounce, just as they do, the style of people 
to be expected beyond the fluttering muslin 
curtains. 

The dogs bark in their distant kennels, 
and the little birds swing to aud fro up on 
the branches, 

At the back of the house again all 1s 
quietness; a low window, from where one 
can listen to the whispering of the pine- 
trees, stands open. 

Down upon the sill a little fragile-looking 
woman has laid her head; she 1s sobbing, 


sobbing, sobbing—as only a woinan in 
trouble, and the dark night wind—can 
sob. 

She wears an evening dress of some 


gauzy material; and the light of the flicker- 
ing candle burns dangerously near; but 
she cares nothing for it, turning herself to 
this side and that—and sobbing, sobbing. 
All of asudden the door opens and ‘sbuts 
again hastily, and a man seizes both her 
hands in his, bending to her passionately. 

“Yvonne—oh, Yvonne, Yvonne !’”’ 

She putls them away with an effort, and 
turns ler back to hiin, flushing up to the 
roots of her hair, and biting her lips 
angrily. 

“Captain Josce:lyn, how dare you call 
me by that name ?” 

Hie pushed the candle quickly aside, and 
took herhands into his again before she 
could prevent bim, his face as dark as the 
night, his blue eyes flaming. 

*Yvoune—for heaven's sake let us have 
none ot this make-believe nonsense. I will 
not do or say anything which either of us 
night regret; but you shall hear what I 
have to tell you. I cannot rest until I do 
it. I shall never trouble you about it again 
—you inay be sure of that Yvonne, 

“When I said good-bye to you upon the 
steainer that day, there was no man in all 
the wide earth more tree than I, though I 
eould) not then conveniently marry, and 


| never man meant words more earnestly 


| 
| 


hus. | 


he is, poor fellow; only, of course, I cannot | 


stay here. 
Eleanor to her. It pains me to the heart to 
leave the child ; but what ean I do ? 


“As for vou, what will you do? Were I 


speaking only for Eleanor’s sake, I would 
Sav to vou—stay ; but for vour own sake, 
mv dear Yvonne, I must tell you, you bad 
better, fa etter go awiuy.”’ 

The wir okKed round at the low-roofed,. 

the w t 1 " 
| } ¢ per nervy isiV. 

‘* Would she be unkind to me Miss 

Marriott ? 


“Unkind to you, abild? 


I shall wait to deliver up little | 


than I did—those words I spoke to you. 
You went one way, and I went another ; 
but many and many atime I thought that 
I could not wait—that I inust trace you ; 
for it seemed such maaness to cast away 
two happy years out of our short life 
tines, 

“About two months ago I wandered away 
to Germany, still thinking ot vou ; night 
and day thinking only of you. Would you 
like ine to swear it, Yvonne? 

“Well, lL was passing through Dresden— 
and it was a chance that I did pass through 
Dresden at all, and I had just turned into 
the booking-office at the railway station 
there, when an old school friend of mine 
tapped ine on the shoulder. 

“You know bow things happen: a few 
hours later I was whirling around a ball- 
room with—iny wife for a partner: only, 
of course, She was not ny wife then.’’ 

The giri turned from him. 

“Nay, you need not be afraid, Yvonne— 
I ain not going to Say anything that ] ought 
not tosay. And yet—oh, Yvonne, I must 
explain what I bave to explain; how can I, 
unless J tell you all! 

“See, I cau say this: IT told you my past 
life had not been exactly that of a saint’s— 
well upon that very first night I lost my 
head; ] never lost iny heart, never, never. 
My wife Knows that as well as I know it; 
otherwise I should not repeat it to you, but 
the head is wore dangerous than the heart 
soinetines, And so, the days passed on, 
and we were tmarried, 

“Ido not want to excuse myself, or to 
attempt to justify myself, I only want to 
ask you to forgive me. 

“After to-night vou shall be Miss Ogilvie, 
and 1 Captain Joscellyn, but, just this 
once: lite is So short you know, and it will 
be something for te to carry through it; 
jast this once, Yvonne, let ne hear you say 
‘Paul, I forgive you.’”’ j ; 


His eves were wet with 


She looked at 1 ver r 


‘I cannot quite sav that,’”’ she ar 


u nswered 
firmiy ; **but I can say, Captain Joscellyn, 


Well, that de | 1 forgive you; if, indeed, there is anything 





tears; his voice | 


to forgive. And after to-night—it is all ar. 
ranged—I aim going away.” 

He straightened himself, and crossed bis 
armsd silence, the night wind ruffling his 
hair, and playing wildly with the flaming 
candle. 

“That means,” he began buskily at last, 
“that you do not trust ine when 1 promise 
I will never againtrouble you. Very well, 
Yvonne, itis no wonder. That is all, of 
course, that I can say.” 

She stood betore him 8 white as death. 

“Captain Joscellyn,” she said, “that day 
upon the steamer you leit me free, and ot 
course you were tree yourself; besides 
which, the whole thing was only a dream, 
You have nothing to reproach yourself 
with as far as 1 am concerned. Itis not on 
account cf this that I ain going away.”’ 

He stood for one moment irresolute, then 
suddenly beld out his hand to her without 
aword, ‘iood-bye, Yvonne.’’ 

She put her own into it quietly. **Good- 
bye.” 

ve if by mutual consent, they raised their 
faces, and looked steadily at one another, 
Keen, deep-set, blue eyes; grave, large 
pupilled, dark eyes ; in both—despair, 

All of asudden, a great cry burst from 
her, down upon the table she Jaid her 
head, sobbing madly, “Paul, Paul—why 
did you doit?” And alinost in the same 
breath, ‘Paul, I forgive you.” 

With a bound, she was out of the room, 
and away. 

He nade a rapid stride, as if to follow 
her; then, stopping abruptly, he stood 
sighing, aud passing his hand over his brow 
as if to think. 

Suddenly, with one passionate move- 
ment, he locked bimself into the room, and 
with another, pitcbed the lighted candle tar 
away, out amongst the dewy grass below, 
leaving himself alone in the impenetrable 
darkness, 

That was all 
struggle. 


man ever knew of the 


CHAPTER III. 


STORM on the open sea, and the steamer 
is out in it. 

A The great waves are fiying froin side 

tu side, roaring, seething, running, rush- 

ing; throwing up pillars of swirling white- 

ness into the air. 

Darting, plunging, turning in one in- 
stant from brown to purple, fron dingy 
yellow to emerald green ; everywhere 
force, everywhere power; miles and miles 
of a mad, dancing, serainbling movement ; 
hurrying lights and shadows; the wind 
shrieking ; the black clouds tearing. 

At the far away shore, where tne mighty 
waves boinb against the rocks, and the 
fishermen cluster together, holding on 
their hats and shaking their heads, even 
there it is nothing to this, upon the open 
sea. The steamer is out in it. 

It staggers and plunges ; it stands vibrat- 
ing ; darts wildly on; then siands again : 
the engines thundering madly ; the black 
sinoke gasping. 

A long, lithe looking steamer it is; but 
will it stand this, out on the open sea ? 

Down in the long’ crimson-carpeted 
saloon a little woman sits with her head 
bent over the table, an open book before 
her, her large eyes staring into vacancy. 


The wind how!]s and the vessei rocks, but 
she never beeds it, only clasping the side 
ofthe table mechanically to keep herself 
from falling—and she is dreaming. 

No one could tell what is the nature of 
these dreamns, her face is so still and 
changeless ; except, perhaps, that she is 
dreaming not s0 much of something as of 
someone; and that as no smiles come to re- 
heve the hxed look of eyes and brow, they 
can hardly be very brilliant in their ha,pi- 
ness, 

It is a strange thing to be day-dreaming 
with oply a thin plank betwixt her and 
eternity, and with eternity, so to speak, an- 
nouncing itselfin the voice of every wave 
crashing against the vessel. 

One of the side cabin-doors opens softly. 
Ah, could she but see ; could she only but 
see ! but she goes on dreaming, all! uncon- 
scious. 

A man--a brown-faced, handsome-featured 
nan, stands irresolute, and then comes 
slowly forward; bis brows knit, his lips 
quivering. 

Ob, Yvonne, Yvonne, turn and look at 
the man. 

She will not look ; she only gazes fixedly 
at the swinging lamp above her head ; until 
all atonce her naine is called in a tone in 
which it was surely never called before. 

She turns her head rapidly, and gasps, 
her face as white as death : 
| ‘Paul !” 

He holds out both his hands; she puts 
her own mechanically into them, still 
staring wildly; and then witha fierce move- 
ment, snatches them away again. 

“What are you doing here ? why are you 
here? They told mel was the only pas- 
sengeron board.’’ Then with a sudden 
burst: “Oh, Paul, Paul ; is it really you !”’ 

The ship rolls , he drops into the seat be- 
side her, and smiles, 

“Yvonne, why do you ask me what J ai. 
doing bere? You know lam only keep 
ing iny promise.”’ 

A flush ot anger covers her pale face, and 
She attempts to rise; but he pushes lr 
gently down, and repeats his question. 

“Yvonne, sweet Yvonne, why do you ask 
me ?” 

“Captain Joscellyn !” 

“Nay—Paul.” A thought ofsome stran® 


nature seemed to strike her; for her Jac 
became deadly white and dazed ag 
Then all of a ‘sudden, wit a stifle 

she laid her head on the table, and we] . 
if her heart would break. “Uh, Paul, I 


er 


SO sorry 


; and yet—oh, I cannot tell whet» 
| I ain glad or sorry. 


She is dead ?”’ 








seems 














baron ome mower 











He bent his head slowly, 
gaze to the far end of the cabin. 

The storm raged wilder thar ever. 

The dark,narrow space at the end heaved 
up and down; the heavy red-cushioned 
seats around it rose and fell, like spectres 
in the darkness, 

He watched them dreamily out of his 
blue, burning eyes. 

“Yvonne,” he said, “listen to the wind ’ 

She turned round upon bim again, her 
features quivering. ‘Paul, when did she 
die ?”’ 

A mighty wave thundered against the 
shivering wood. 

He clasped his hands tightly over hers, 
“Listen tothe storms, Yvonne. But it is 
already passing.” 

She pulled her hands away from him, 
and covered her face again. 

“And to think that she is dead!” 

He took hold of thei once more, with a 

jonate movement; and spoke as though 
is soul were in bis li 

‘“*Y vonne—listen. am not going to ask 
you to forgive my folly, because you did 
forgive it long ago. Ah, yes, Yvonne, I 
have not forgotten. I said it would be 
something for metocarry throagh life; 
and I will never forget. Yes, she is dead, 
Yvonne; but listen tome; all the past is 
dead. Look, here we are back upon the 
steamer again; with the sunshine, and the 
blue water, and the little white 
Ab, Yvonne, sweet Yvonne, do you re- 
member ?°’ 

The wind howled; the waves beat; the 
vessel tossed ; a cold drifting snow mingled 
with the departing storm, and eight vells 
rang. 

W hat have impertections todo with love? 
W bat has a storin to do with peace ? 

To this woman it seemed as if the tossing 
steainer had turned to gold; and the rag- 
ing waters, and howling wind, to a_ fairy 
dream of some fabulous enchantinent; and 
life itselftoone long sunbeain; the name 
of life and the name of the sunbeam—Paul, 

To this nan the past was as a nightinare ; 
and the present the awakening from the 
nightmare; and the future a fair landscape, 
and a sminiling, everlasting suinmer’s day! 
—— 3. - 


How I Was Robbed. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH, 





ORE than thirty years ago I was living 

at asinall town called Winslow, about 
, eight miles from Buckingham, and I 
may a8 well mention that IT was and still 
am a lady of small but independent 
means; but 1 was then about twenty-four, 
and now—well, I need not finish that sen- 
tence. 

At the period to which I refer, the little 
gossiping country town was greatly excited 
by a report that a gang of professional 
thieves was busy in the neighborhood, 

Several most artful burglaries had been 
eftected, and in the surrounding 
roads and Janes persons had been robbed 
by strateyy—always without violence, 

‘Just at this time I had occasion to go to 
Buckingham, and, a8 the railway to that 
town was not then available, I decided to 
drive there in iny little basket-chaise, ac- 
companied by nv serving-man, who was 


coachinan, groom, and gardener all in 
one. 
I had business in Buckinghain at 


my lawyer’s, and intended to put up at 
the principal inn there and return hoine 
the next day. 

As I dressed myself for my drive, my 
young cousin, Mary Ward, who was stay- 
Ing at my house, said to me— 

“Emily, don’t wear that beautiful brooch 
to-dav.”’ 

“Why not, my dear?” said I, at the 
saine time fastening in the brooch to which 
she had alluded,which was very handsome 
and very valuable, both for the diamonds 
it was set with and fora lock of hair that 
it contained, which was one of ty greatest 
treasures. 

“There are thieves about,” said Mary. 

“Weill,’’ IL said, “no one will get close to 
ine sitting in imy Little chaise.” ze 

“And vou'll pass the gipsy camp, 
tinued Mary. “Suppose balf a dozen great 
gipsy tuen were to spring at your chatse, 
and make «a dash at your brooch, Sandy 
would be nowhere.” 

For Sandy, «ws we called Alexander 
Thoms, my man, was scoall and near-sight- 
ed, and certainiy not great in strength or 
courage. 

1 laughed, for I really had no fears, 

The turnpike road from Winslow to 
Buckingham was straight as a line, and 
neither lonely nor romantic. 

There was no danger,as 1 told iy cousin, 
and soon after | set off. 

It wasa beauttiul September afternoon, 
and I was enjoving the freshness of the air 
when, as we walked the pony up a rather 
Jony, hill, avout a mile out of town, I saw 
the figure of a prinly-dressed elderly 
woman toiling on before as on foot, and 
yreseutiy she turn od round aad seemed to 

e waiting for us. ; 

“] beg your pardon,” she said, coming 
up to the chaise, as we slowly approached) 
her, but I think that I address Miss Siu- 
monds,”’ 

I acknowledyzed that that Was) my natne, 
and she continued— 

“*T ain an old acquaintance of Mrs. Bo 


con- 


ton, of Swanbourne. I belie. 
her ? 

Mrs ‘ a a er 

l 
Ka t sige! i air y 
Bus Kithw . i on DOs OS5, 8110 


‘t 


that vou were driving there this alter 
and that I wight make so bold as Ww 


| 





clouds, | 


|} Said sie should b 


| @Xclse 





country | 


(as Buckingham, though larger than 


inehe | 
; 


turning his tion her name, and ask you to kindly give 


ine clit. It's a long way to walk.” 

“It is, tudeed,” said [, “But why did 
You hot come to iny house with Mrs. Bol- 
ton’s message?” 

“I got a lift from Swanbourne right 
through Winslow in acart, ina’am,”’ re 
plied the woman, “and then I thought I 
would not trouble you. But 1 find can 
scarcely :nanage a seven mile walk."’ 


“Well, wet up,’ said I, for there was a 
little beck seat to uy pony-chaise, “Of 
course, To ai vlad to aeeomsnodate any 


friend of Mrs, Bolton's.’ 

“Tam searce:y a tricnd, said the woman, 
“but I wasonecein her service, end she 
knows ine well.”’ 

So saying, she got 


up, and we jogged 


along. 
After addressing «a few civil remarks to 
her I relapsed into silenee, for I am one 


that likes quietness in travelling, until pas- 
Bing the edge of a commnon that skirts one 
of the outlying villages we saw the gipsy 
cainp close to us, 

I thoughtot Mary, when several great, 
rough-looking gipsies approached the chaise 
and begwed,. 

My _ pony shied 
stopped. 

One of them reached over and laid his 
hand on my itth: Maltese dog which sat by 
my side; but when T turned angrily upon 
him, he withdrew directly, declaring he 
mneant no hari, 

I threw them some half-pence, and 


at them, and presently 


pres- 


ently, the pony having reeovered, we drove 


on, and in due tine reached 
and clattered into the yard of 
int. 

The stranger woman got down first, and 
begyed that she might help ime to alight, 

She was very yvrateful for her ride, and 
able to return to Swan- 
bourne bv a carrier's cart. 

As | stepped down she 


Buckinghatia, 
the principal 


was wishing me 


| gOudday, when suddenly she said— 


“Malain, Vour Grape is 
me, bul 
brooch on.” 

I put upiny hand in alarin, and, sure 
enough, my costly brooeh was zone 

We hunted the bottoms of the chaise in 
vain. 

“It’s them gipsies,’ 
consternation. “It's 


untastened, and, 
I think that you had a 


’ 


said Sandy, in great 
thea confounded 


gipsies. They made the pony shy apur- 
pose to take ine off them that they might 
do their thicving.”’ 

“Bat they never got near me,” cried T. 


“T think they did, ina’am,’’ said the 


| Stranger, gravely; “I fear they did. When 
| the 


man laid his band on your doy, I 
watched that be should not take its silver 
collar. Instead of that he took your dia- 
mond brooch.’’ 

“Tean’t think how it is possible,’’ said I, 
in great vexation. 

“Ah? you don't Know how artful thei 


| gipsies are, miss,” said Sandy. 


Weil, ay brooch was gone, and there 
seemed no way of even trying to recover it. 


“T can’t understand it,” | said to the 
landlady, talking itover with her. “I teel 
alinost certain T laid iny finger oon any 
brooch, and felt it safe as we drove inte 


Buckingham. We had a jerk as we turned 
that corner, and | remember stooping over 
mv doy, as ie Seemed frightened. I 
der whetber it came undone then?” 

“If there is any chanee of that,’’ said the 
landlady, “it iiy be lying in the street. 
We will send for the crier.” 

So the crier was put into requisition ; and 
Win- 

coustterable 
became rather 


Slow, iso buiastual place, a 
sensation was excited, and I 
a herowe. 

The elderly stranger stayed with ine at 
the inn for so:ime time. 

She explored the pony-chaise, shook out 


the wraps aud iats, and when farther 
searching Was hopeless, wished te yood- 
day, With ropeated thanks and expressions 


of sorrow at iy joss, and walked away. 
Well, nothing caine of ‘the efforts of the 
town-crier, 
I sent tothe police, but they seemed to 


| think it a hopeless case, 


“When those 
anything,”’ 
tracing, it.”’ 

So I paid iny visit to my lawyer,re! 
to my inn for tie might, and the text day 
drove back to Winslow, 
passed, tliat thie pea sies’ Ca np bad en irely 
disappeared, 

“No wonder they are 


once 


gipsies get hold of 
said they, “there's no chance of 


irned 


Holle if, 48 WO 


gous,” said Sandy ; 


‘ere diamond brooch.” 

Mary could net refrain froin a little tri- 
umphant “LT told) you so" reproach; but 
when she saw bow vexed Twas at my loss 


she soon desisted; and when a week or 
two had passed I began te getover it: and 
forget it. 

Sut the matter was recalled to iiy mind 


very unexpectedly. 

About a tuonth atter the or 
a call frou: Mes. bolton, Inte 
Winslow Shoppll,aned as Usa took lunelh 
with me,and ] naturally imentioned her 
old servant, Who bead driven with me into 
Buckijwliam. 

At first she looked surprised, but) pres- 


currence T had 
Viner Cathie 


ently seeming to recoliect, sald 
"Ob, y 1 mea ad ] Sears mr © | 
irse. Did you > die Meal 
’ ° 
pr licatnl 
ay, s¢ 1 z 
‘ 4 | 
‘ 
A 1 a ~ 
Mrs. Keltou, Out 6b6 shook ber bead. 


Woll- | 
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“It was sore impostor,’ said she. ‘There 
is no old servant of mine about, except old 
Mol'v, and she 1s eighty, and walks with a 
eri . 

Then it flashed across my mind that the 
Bipaics did not steal ny brooch. 

was opening ny mouth to speak, when 
my servant said that a person on business 
wanted to speak to me particularly, and I 
left my friend, and stepped into the next 
room. 

There I found a Buckinghain tradesinan, 
a jeweller, with whom I had had several 
dealings, one whom I knew to be a most 
worthy and respectable man. 

“Miss Simmonds, ’ said he, after the first 
greetings, “will you favor ime with a 
ininute description of the brooch you lost 
when driving into Buckingham in the last 
inonth ?"* 

“It was oval-shaped,” said I, ‘and set 
round with rubies and diamonds, [nthe 
centre there was a locket, with light bair in 
it. On the back was engraved ‘h. S., froin 
J. H.—1849,"" 

Mr. Pope made no answer, but took a 
little Dox out of his pocket, opened it, and 
there was iny brooch! 

I screamed out tor joy, and Mrs, Bolton 
caine running in. 

“Who travelled with you in your chaise, 
Miss Simmonds?" said Mr. Pope, sinil- 
ing. 

“A person I took up on the road,” said I, 
now greatly excited-—‘a woian, tall, and 
rather old, who said she knew this lady, 
Mrs, Bolton, which she didn’t. Oh, she's 
the thief, I see. Plainly dressed, with a 
gruff voice, and grey bair.”’ 

“Just so," said Mr. Pope, “This person, 
madain,” turning tomy triend, “is a most 
daring and artful thief, but there is an end 
now to his tricks, ‘* Yes, histricks, tna’am. 
The thief was aman in) wouan’'s clothes,’ 

“Oh, dear ! oh, dear!"’ cried Mrs. Bolton, 
struck with a new thought; “I see it all, 
There was a tnan about our premises just at 
that time prying into everything. Ele pre- 
tended he came with a message from iy 
brother at Bletchley, but I found out alter- 
wards that he did not. And I remember 
talking about Miss Simmonds before biim 
while he sat eating a meal in the kitchen. 
I remember telling my Annie that Miss 
Simmonds would drive into Buckingham 
the next day. But I said nothing about a 
brooch.” 

‘He had means of finding out that we 
know nothing of,” said Mr. Pope. “But I 
must tell you how the lost treasure was re- 
covered. 

“Perhaps vou know that I have a relative 
inty own way of business at Leighton 
Buzzard, Well, I have just been spending 
a few days with him, seeing to a little 
inatler between us, 

“T was standing behind his counter ves- 
terday, when a shabby young woman, with 
“a Very woe-begone tace, came whinitiy, 
and asking what | would give ber for it— 
she must part with it she said, 

“Somehow I didn’t like the tone of her 
voice, and, taking up the brooch, I sudden- 
ly thought of yvour loss and the description 
given out by the town crier, 

“Well, to make a lony story short, we 
gave this young woman in charge on sus 
picion, and by means of threats managed 
through her to get atthe real thiet—this 
inan who walks about in wouian's clothes, 
and who wiil very soon be out of the way 
of thieving for a considerable time.”’ 

Well, this is how I lost iny brooeh and 
how | tound it again. 

Winslow and Buckinghain have greatly 
Increased in size since those days, and the 
railway connects thein by the ride of a few 
tninutes., 

And even the village of Swanbourne, 
close by where Mrs, Bolton lived, bas its 
railway station, and all things are altered. 

gut I never see the old road without think- 

ing of that drive, when I sat serene and un- 
conscious With that Gdreadtul tnan-woiuan 
thief behind me, while the poor vagabond 
gipsies wandered on the Comunon, 


—_> © —- 
THE Miparr Suter.—The very smail- 
est of all the kinds of sheep, says a con 


temporary, ig the tiny Breton sheep. It is 


too sinall to be very pr titable to raise, tor 


“they got a lucky Hilt, (iiss. lhev maAV | 
lanake off witha good many dozen cocks 
land hens before they get Lie value of that 


ot course it cannot have usuch wool, and ,as 
for eating, abungry man could almost eat 
a Whole one ata ineal. [tis so sinall,when 
full-yvrown, that it can bide behind a good- 


sized bucket. It takes its namie from the 
partof France where it is Wiost raised, Hut, 
IS HOLA profitable sheep, itis a dear little 


creature fora pet, for itis very loviny,anud, 
because it isso stall, iis mot such a mul 
Saiice about the house as the celebrated 
lannb whien belonged to a litthe yirl named 
Mary. It would need to be a very large 
little yirl—w giant yirl, indeed—who could 
take an ordinary sheep in ber lap and 
cuddle it there ; but any little yirl could 
tind room in her lap for a Breton sheep 
quite 48 easily as for one of those very ugly 
little dogs called by the tly maine of puy. 
One of the Llitthe creature’s peculiarities is 


its extreme Sympathy with the feeliigs of 
its lutian friends, when ae Te ee 
brought upasa petin the hows anil lias 
learned to distinguish between happiness 


|} and unhappiness, 


Ifany person whom it likes is verv much 


please d about anything and shows It by 

laughing, the little sheep will frisk about 

Will every Sig { \ but Wf, on the con 

trary hils rs i hed ears ‘ avin 4 

tiie ‘ ts 4 

“ — 

—_ . = 
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New Publications. 


Evening Rest, by J. L. Pratt. Young 
Folks’ Library. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price 25 cents, A siimple, quiet story, 
whose character 1s adequately expressed by 
the title. Evening Rest is the name given 
to a little bamlet in the Blue Ridge region 
of Pennsylvania, renmrkabie forthe beauty 
of its surroandings and the lovely character 
of its people. Thither goes a young man 


| from the Kast to visit aun uncle whow he 


has never before seen, and bis experiences 
during the stay tnake up the contentsof the 
book. The author, throughout the story, 
dwelis nuch upon the sweet and tender in- 
fluences of bome. In Evening leat te 
creates an ideal household and community, 
and strives to show bow twuch they have to 
do with the fortmtion of character. 

The very great popularity attained by Sir 
James Caird’s “In ha, The Land and The 
People,” has induced Messrs, Cassell & Co. 
to re anew and enlarged edition whieh 
wilbe ready in « tew days, Sir Jaines 
Caird was the Enylish member of the In- 
dian Famine Coutnission,in whieh capacity 
he visited all the provinces of Indiaand had 
rare opportunitios for studyving the ooudi- 


tion of the people as affected by the actions 





Illustrations, 


| this toonth is 


| Stvle of art. 


of government, and, his book is filled with 
Information that the ordinary traveler 
would bave found it inipossible to secure, 
Mr.Gordon Wigau,member of the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians of 
Logland, bes prepared frou Hospitaller's 
Intnous “Portwulaire,” “The Electrician's 
Poecket-book,” which will be published im- 
inediately by Cassell & Co. There is no 


| such book in Maylish, and Mr. Wigan sup 
| plies a want that all 


electricians acknowl- 
edge. This “Pocket-Book’’ is nore thay a 
translation of M. Hospitalier’s volume, for 
there is much new material added from the 
translator's own experience and reading. 


MAGAZINES, 


The Journal of Progress for September 
contains «ost interesting variety of infer- 
Imation for tieehanies, bewutifally illustrat. 
ed. ‘This thagazine isa triumph of ty pogra- 
phy, ore particularly the present issue 
which is magnificently printed in some 
eight or ten different volors in the highest 
We have never seen «amore 
beautiful produetion ot the printer's craft. 
Published at #07 Arch St., this eity. 

The October Wide Awake opens with a 
beautiful poem ty Mrs, Mary KK. Bradley, 
entitled Litthe Curistel, for which F. If. 
Lungren has drawn «a charining frontis 
piece, There are several other fine full- 
page engravings. Philip Bourke Marston's 
poemn The Lonely Rose bas also handsome 
‘Two good short stories for 
boys are llow ‘Pwo Schoolboys Killed « 
Bear, and A Modern Hero; Old School-Dayva 
Lif, by Amanda B. tarrisyand About Other 
Dwarts, both illustrated, form interesting 
for both voung and old. Keward Everett 
Hlale taiks about State-Rights The tour 
serials are continued, and the Esop'’s Fable 
The Frogs who Wished a 
King, with illustrations by G. F. Barnes, 
The new course of the C. Y. F. aR. U. starts 
off well, containing, among other papers, 
The Children of Westiuitster Abbey, by 
Rose Kingsley; Souvenirs of My Time, by 
Mrs. Jesse Bonton Premont; Bove’ Heroes, 
by I. BE. Hale; The Making of Pictures, by 
Mrs. Whitinan, and The Temperance Teach- 
ings of Science, the tuitial paper by Mrs, 
Mary A. Livermore, The illustrations are 
Inany and beautifully enyraved aud printed, 
Terns 83a year. D. Lothrop & Co., pub- 
lisher, Boston, 

The October Century closes the 28th vol- 
uMe O-tbIS thayazine., The table of con- 
tents is large and varied. Henry Bacon, of 
the art colony in Paris, writes interestingly 
Of Rosa Bonheur, whose portrait is engraved 
toyeller with Several views of her studio 
and dwelling and one of her well-knowo 
paintings. Brander Matthews contributes 
4 literary criticisimol Austin Dobson, whose 
portrait is the frontispiece of Lobe muiiber, 
The other illustrated papers are Dr. Kyyle- 
ston s article on Socal © the 
Colonies, Prot. Langley’s second paper on 
The New Astronomy, and the conclusion 
of W. J. Stiliuimto'’s account of bis journey 
On the Track of | The fletion of tie 
nuniber Coumprises tWo Short stories and the 
closing parts of Cable's Dr. Sevier and 

bovesen &# A Problematic Character. The 
Cieur d Alene Statipede iS @ YrAplic ac 
count by BE. V. Sinalley of the growth and 
decline of the recent titning eraze. Waste 
lnyton (sladden lias wi interesting discus. 
Slot, tending loshow bow the increase of 
Wealth inthe world is due to the prowress 
Of Ciristianity, and suyyesting means for 
iiseiuploytinent. Many readers will first 
turn to tie editorial departinents, where 
they will fiuod tmuch to interest and aniuse, 


niditious of 


1\ Sees, 


bric-a-Brac Contains severcl contributions 
of hurmorous and society verse. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 49 cents per uutne 
ber 

———_>_ - 


PHOTOGRAPHY 18 tow turned to new ses 
is Paris Courts ln cases of alleved adultera 
tion Of pepper, farina, and other articles of 


counnerce, Hitherto toe evidence of ex- 
perts Who have exaiiined such Commodities 
Wilh the Wieroseupe has been wee phe is 
eonelusive, bul the new svsteun totroduced 
boy tive sts oof Chis hunlelipal laboratory 
has clea nethod of procedure, They 
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THE SATURDAY 





ur Uoung Folks. 


A CURE FOR 





BY FRANK ABELL. 





N that low quarter of the city of Yeddo, 
called Shinaguwa, there Irved a poor 
sandal-waker. 

Hie was very poor, and belonged to the 
proseribed tribe of tas, a race which, pre- 
vious to the present era of refinement and 
enlightenment, lived by theumelves, the 
spurned and despised of inen, able only to 
tollow certain trades of a menial character, 
such asthe flaving of aniuimaca, the execu. 
tion of criminals, and the making of saadals 
nd clogs, to which the ftree-born cilizens 
would not 1 

Poverty and misery preyed upon the 
mind of the poor sandai-maker ®o much 
that one night he said to his wife, “O Taki, 
I wish | could be «a great lord for a few 
Jays, to do nothing, to eat and drink of the 
hewt, and never be obliged to think about 
spending a temper.” 

“Don't be stupid, Denkichi,”’ replied his 
wile; “you woula never foto be a lord, 
\outnight just as well to try to swallow 
bugi’ (the great mountain.) 

Bat the god Inari, who waa prowling 
weout, as was his wont, beard this, and re- 
solved that he would teach the poor tian a 
lesson of contentinent, 

So when the sandal-inaker was asloop be- 
tween bis filthy quilts he appeared to linn, 
andsaid, “You want to be a lord. Very 
vell, you sball try it for a week.”’ 

fhe sandal-inaker rubbed his eyes and 
uwoke, 

Sie was ina beautiful room, the walls of 
which were hung with curiously painted 
serolis; the mats were of the finest and 


whitest straw, his quilts were of the softest | 


vik, and bis pillow was of camphor wood 


vith a roll of the best bamboo paper tied | 


iijmrte ot, 

Aa he awoke a servant approached hii 
neellog, With atray of sweetimeoats, 

Denkichi took « handtul and swallowed 
toc, stuacked bis lips, ana cleared the 
chlisth. 

The servant prostrated himself to 
nats and retired, as be came, Kneeling. 

“Well,” said Denkichi, “this is luck! I 
SUP pose l’d better dress, 

His old garments were gone, and in their 
plice was a suit of splendidly eumbroidered 
silk, fitted with stiff cardboard wings, and 
wlorned with huge white crests of oak 
heaves, 

\ personage who seemed to be a sort of 
inajor-domo appeared, and informed bin 
that thé suitors were waiting in the ante- 
Pereunn. 

“But where's O Taki?” asked 

The man shook his head, 


the 


Denkiechi. 


“Well, as Pin a regular lord,” thought 
Denkichi, “I may us well see what it's 
like; but T should have liked © Taki to 


And these clothes are con- 
But never mind, 


have seen me, 
toundedly bot and heavy. 
here goers {" 

So he went into the ante-room, where 
there inust have been at least ao hundred 
people asseubled, who all made obeisance 
as he appeared. 

The majordomo showed him = @ sort of 
raised dais on which he was to seat himself, 
and for three long hours he was obliged to 
remain motionless, listening to claims and 
petitions, and remonstrances and begging 
of tavors, and details of estates, and of re- 
venue, and of a hundred other things of 
which he knew nothing. 

Several tines he felt as if be would have 
liked ro up and stretch his legs, and 
hitehed himself uneasily, but the eve of the 
inajor-domo spoke a silent remoustrance, 
and he subsided with a sigh. 

When at length the business was con- 
cluded, Denkicht was about to fling off his 
robes, and lie down as was bis wont, halt 
naked, with bis pipe Detween his lips and 
a bowl of wine beside hin, when the major- 
informed himthat the hour of the 
intid-dav meal had arrived. 

At this repast he was introduced to the 
ludiessot bis retinue, who were tmaynifi 
centiv arrayed, but so staid and solenin of 
demewor, 80 unable to appreciate the 
jokes by which be had won for himself the 
pane of the “Shinagawa Wit,’ that he 
would much rather have had bis plain, 
homely O Taki by bis side. 

The meat was splendid, but) Denkiehi 
would have preferred a dish Gf stewed eels, 
a bowl of Yakidofu, and a tmeasure otf 
Three Virtue wine, to all the delicate dishes 
presented to hin, so sinethered in sauces 
and condtiments a8 pot to preserve an atou 
of their natural favor. 

It was a lone affair too, and when 
over be exclaimed with asigh of relief, 
“Well, at any rate, now they'll let me lave 
half an hour's peace.” 

But the majordomo approached, and re- 
ininded titi that the fencing taster was 
waltitig. 

So poor Denkichi was obliged to encase 
himself in a heavy surtof chain armor, and 
for more (han an bour attack and defend,re- 
peat, parry, cut, lunge, and dance about 
until he was nigh dropping with fatigue, 

After the fencing caine the taster of 
Chinese, and after the tnaster of Chinese the 
miusic instructor. 

A lew cuype f lea 
kiechi, by nfiusion of 
reshed him, and 
ne during the day he was enable yet 
1 tew minutes f su resi as 5 et 


Aamo 


spoilt, so thought Den 
cherry flower 
newlat rei for the first 


& 


raiinent would allow bin. 

But the business of the day was by no 
neans over, 

A council of the heads of the ward was 


it was | 


held, at which Denkichi presided, and 

again he had to sit listening w dry argu- 
ments on questions of law, petty difler- 
| ences of Opinion, long speeches, and state- 
(nents about matters in which he did not 
fee! the slightest interest. 

This was followed by the evening meal, 
an entertainment just as formal and twice 
as longthy as that at midday. 

He was alinost asleep with weariness and 
fatigue, and would have crept into his 
suinptuous bedchamber, but the tmajor- 
domo—how he hated that major-domeo!— 
told him that a new theatre bad been 
opened in the quarter, and that the people 


honor the first night with his precence, 

A fresh suit of clothes, if possible heavier 
and stiffer (han the first, was necessary for 
| this performance, and not until the soall 

bours of (he next morning could poor Den- 
| kichi at last throw himself down between 
| the quilis, only to be aroused in a short 
tiine lo tneet Lhe assembly of suitors, 

So, fora week this continued, with but 
little variation. 

| On the evening of the sixth day Inari ap- 

| peared, 

“Well,”’ ve said, “bow do you like it?” 

Denkichi fell on bis knees, 

| “Letine go back this minute! he cried, 
“and never more shall you hear a word of 

| discontent pass tny mouth.” 

Inari granted lis prayer, and he found 
himself back again at the old hut in 
Shinagawa, with O Taki bv his side. 

So utterly tired and worn out was he that 
he slept during the whole of the next day, 
and then he related his experience toa 
wondering circle of triends, 

But he never more was heard to grumble 

| at his lowly condition. 
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GILES AND HIS 


_ 


KITF. 


KY PIPKIN, 





all the village, and it flEew the highest. 

It had two round eyes, a nose, and 
duninense siniling mouth painted on the 
face of it;—its tall was the perfection of 


( y [LES kite was the finest and biggest in 


| neatness and grace, and Giles possessed a 
| ball of string over 400 yards long ! 


One very tine, vet windy day, Giles went 
as usual to fly his kite on the village green. 
Up it went, higher, bigher, so high that 
there wasn’tan ineh of string left, and the 
great kite looked like a small bird far upin 
the blue sky. 

Ciiles pegged it down, and lying flat on 
lis back ou the grass watebed the kite as it 
rode yraceftully at the end of his 400 yards 
ol string. 

“IT wish Lcould go up there,” thought 
Giles. «What fun to be so high, and to 
bump against the clouds,” 

“Why, what's that coming 
string at such a pace ?”’ 

Before it somali the ground Giles bas 
seized it. 

Itisa beautiful little basket tilled 
bons-bons, and a letter addressed 
(iiles,’’—it ran as follows: 


down the 


with 
to ‘*Dear 


“KITELAND. 

“DEAR GILES, 

“We want vou to come and have a game 
with us; eat some of our bon-bons, then 
stepinto the basket, and you will find 
yourself here In ne tine, 

“Your affectionate friends, 

“THE LITTLE KItTE PEOPLE.” 

Giiles laughed. “Faney ine getting into 
that little bit of a basket.” 

Anyway be began eating the bon-bons, 


sation he had ever felt. 


would be offended if the lord were not to | 


| 





EVENING POST. 





so “much-made-of” 
littla kite people. 

Having stuffed himself with bon-bons 
and fruit, and having satiated himself with 
toys, Giles looked around for some new 
excitement, and his eye — sight of a 
beautiful gold fish at the end of a tall pole, 
which turned on a pivot and told the little 
kite people which way the wind was blow- 
lng. 

TA !’ thought Giles, “here's an oppor- 
tunity to show them how well I can climb 
a post, and then how jolly to have that big 
gold fish.” 

With that he ran to the pole and corn- 
menced climbing. 

“Come down! come down, Giles!” 
shouted with one voice the little kite people. 
“Come down, the king of kiteland has for- 
hidden any of us to touch the fish.’’ 

“What do I care?’ said Giles; be hasn't 
forbidden me.’ And he went on climb- 
ny. 

COh Giles!” cried the little people, “if 
you touch that fish some terrible mis 
fortune will occur, Do please come down!” 

But Giles never heeded them, on he 
went up the pole until the top is reached, 
then, stretching out one hand and holding 
on with the other, he seizes the fish. 

In &@ moment it 1s pitch dark, and with a 
tremendons roar of thuuder everything 


as was Giles by the 


| seommed to Lurn topsyturvy. - 


| just getting his breath again, 








_ betore 


‘and then couimenced the most curious sen- | 


Giles with one wild sereatn sprang into 
the darkness-—when he awoke, to tind him- 
self still lying on his back on the village 
green, his kite still flying, the sun still 
shining, and a donkey close to his head was 
having the 
moment before a violent 
bray. 

“What a muft I was to meddle with that 
gold tish,”’ thought Giles, as he wound his 
kite down. 

Many a time afterwards while flying his 
kite did (riles fall asleep, hoping that the 


indulged in 


little kite people would ask him to kite- 
land again, but they never did. 

Would you like to know why? 

1 will tell you—because he was dis- 


obedient and greedy; but it taught him a 
lesson which he has never forgotten. 
i i el 

AN Herote Giri.—The patnotic and 
heroic conduct of the maiden Agnostina, 
at the siege of Saragossa, in 1808, is well 
worthy to be related and remembered. 

During two months the Spanish garrison 
had repelled the French besiegers with the 
greatest courage, but the lines ofthe enemy 
were gradually advancing. 

The trenches were full of dead, and the 
gloom of despair was now settling upon 
the minds ofall. 

At this desperate moment an unknown 
maiden issued trom the church of Nostra 
Donna del Pilias. 

She took her way through the city with a 
bold and tirin step, and passed to the 
rainparts* to the very spot where the be- 
slegers were pressing on to the assault. 


Mounting to the very breach, she seized a | 
of a dying | 


lighted mateh from the hand 
engineer and tired the piece of artillery he 
had tailed to discharge. 

Then sine cried loudly, with the aceent of 
inspiration : 

“Death or victory 1”’ 

She reloaded the cannon, as the exbausted 
soldiers looked on in awe and admiration. 
It seemed as if heaven had brought aid to 
their cause, 

Filled with a new enthusiasm, the cry 
was answered on every side with ‘*Long 
live Agnostina!"’ and “Forward! forward ! 
we will conquer.” 

TLe inspiring ery and wonderful vision 
them had changed the fainting 
soldiers into heroes again, with imore than 
tnortal courage. The Freneh were soon re- 
pulsed on all sides, 

Sut the courageous acts of Agnostina did 


} not end here. 


The grass seemed to grow into an itn- | 
inense jungle. 
The string that held the kite became as 


think #8 4 rope, 
The little basket a large cradle, 
The peg that tastened down 
Strithy an enormous pole, 


the kite- 


During the bombardment, she threw her- 


| Self into the most perilous positions to res- 


So Giles, without more ado, jumped into | 


the basket, and 
self borne aloft. 

Uphe went, over church and village; 
peeping over the side of the basket he saw 
his father digging in the garden, and far 
off, on the high road, farmer John jogging 
along on his old bay tare; the stream, that 
Giles so often paddied aud caught small 
fish in, looked like the trail of a snailovera 
grass plot-—but bump! he had reached the 


ina moment he felt bim 


cite! What a size it is! Hlow it) has 
grown! 
At the kite’s mouth, which was wide 


open, were a lot of little children, who, 
seizing Giles by his ariuis, dragged him out 
of the basket Into the kite’s mouth. 

What a sight there met his eves, 

A lovely garden tull of beautifal trees, 
—, and fruits, and the walks, instead of 
ving made of gravel, were strewn witn 
eountits and other sinall goodies, 

Every other tree was a Christinas tree 
covered with toys all labelled, and = as 
Giles’ eye greedily scanned the trees, he 
Saw that to the best and most expensive 
loys his own naine was appended. 

Then the inhabitants of ths garden—the 
little Kile people, wiat darlings they were, 
so beautiful, and they ; 
with ¢riles, he felt, as 


inade such a 


lnbother 


fuss 


his would 


have termed it, quite above hitiselt.”’ 
Chey plaved gaines;—Giles won thermal! 
They ran races ;—again Giles was 
\ { @ pre tty LLi¢ KLE yriris ‘ 
4\ ‘ 4 
S ai | » pe } ith 1 
miration of Giles, and were not 4 


jealous. 
| Never before was anybody so petted and 


| bustling, wide-awake world ! 


cue the unhappy beings wounded by the 
bomnbs or by falling titnbers. 

She went from house to house, visiting 
the wounded, binding up their hurts, and 
supplying aid to the sick and starving. 

At length the French had becoine masters 
of half of the city, and demanded its capitu- 
lation, 











ABOUT CHILDREN. 





SUPERSTITION used to exist that a 
ebild which did not ery when sprinkied 
in baptisin would not live long. 

n the west of Scotiand it was considered 
unlucky to name achild by any name be- 
fore the writ of baptis:n was perforimed, 

When children seemed prematurely 
sinart it was believed they woulu not live 
long. Shakspeare puts this superstition 
into the mouth of Richard III. 

Bulwer mentions the tradition concern- 
ing children born open-banded, that they 
will be liberal and big-hearted. 

A character in an old play says: “I am a 
inost wretched fellow; sapelv some left- 
handed priest christened we, I am 80 ub- 
lucky.” 

According to Irish and Scotch supersti- 


| tions, the elves, though in the main barm- 


less, have the bad reputation of stealing 
children from the cradle and substituting 
fer them changelings who bear resemblance 
to the stolen infants, but are ugly creatures 
who never thrive. 

On. such a theft of a female infant, who is 
carried to fairy-land, but in the course of 
years returns to her parents, James Hogg 
found his tine ballad of “Kilmeny.”’ 

In some parts of Scotland it is a popular 
notion among the lower classes that when a 
child is for the first time taken into the 
open air, the bearer of it should give some- 
thing to eat to the first person met, other- 
wise the child will be unlucky. The gift 
is called ‘the bairn’s piece.”’ 

When achild was taken from its mother, 
and carried outside of the bedroom for the 
first time after its birth, it was lucky to 
take it upstairs and unlucky totake it down 
stairs. 

It was not considered lucky to carry a 
baby into a neighbor’s house until the 
mother took it herself; and this it was un- 
lucky toreven ber to do, until she had been 
to church. 

lt was considered unlucky for children 
to walk backwards while going on an er- 
rand. 

It was deemed unlucky to measure a 
baby ; and if its nails were cut before it was 
a year old, it would turn out a thief; it was 
unlucky fora boy to wear trousers inade 
on a Friday, and tosweep dust over the feet 
of the girls would prevent them froin getting 
busbands, 

In Hindostan, when a baby sneezes, the 
mother snaps her thuinb and finger, and 
repeats aloud the name of one of her gods, 
When a child casts a tooth, in South 
Sweden, the tooth is thrown into the fire. 

In Switzerland it is carefully wrapped in 
paper, and salt inclosed with it before it is 
thrown into the fire. 

In Herrick’s time it was regarded as a 
lucky omen to place a Kuife near a sleep- 
ing child. 

(rood Friday and Easter Sunday were 
considered lucky days tor changing the 
caps of children. 

in the west of England the fortunes of 
children are believed to be largely regula. 


| ted by the day of the week on which tbey 





The Spanish general received the demand | 


in public. 


stood near bim, completely armed, and 
asked : 

“What shall I answer?" 

The heroie girl immediately replied : 


“War tothe knife!’ 

This was the decision, and the fight was 
renewed with even inore bloody despera- 
thon. 

One row of houses would be oecupied by 
the Spanish and the opposite row by the 
French. Consequently, a continved temp- 
est of balls passed through the air, and the 
town was a volcano, 

The tnost active part, :n all these nours of 
heroisin, agony, and blood, was taken by 
the maiden strugyling tor kingand country. 
She ran from rank to rank and from house 
to house, alike to nerve those still fighting 
to deeds of courage, and to show acts of 
kindness to the dying and despairing. 

The French were gradually driven back. 
At the dawn of the 17th of August, this long- 
contested siege was abandoned, 

As the garrison and people 


knew that 
their deliverance due to the 


was heroisin of 


Agnostina, she was told to select what 
HOnOFS She picas 
Her inodest answer wv ist € 4 ved 
r 4 { rani t a er ‘ } have the 
SArAagOSSA 
‘ ; ; 5 , 
st ler life, w *h Closed in 1826, 
- al o cll 
Young man, do something in this busy, 


He turned to Agnostina, who | comb their hair, 


are born: 


**Monday’s child is fair in face, 
Tuesday's chiid is full of grace, 
Wednesday‘s child is full of woe, 
Thursday's child has far to go, 
Friday's child Is loving and giving, 
Saturday's child works hard for its living, 
And a child that is born on Christmas day, 
Is fair and wise, good and gay.** 


Among some of the tribes in Africa if two 
babies come toa family at the same time 
they think it a dreadful thing. Nobody 
except the family can go into the tent where 
they were born, nor use any ol the things 
in it. 

The twins are not allowed to play with 
other children, and the mother cannot talk 
to any one outside the family. This is kept 
up for six years. 

If the babies live to be six years old, the 
restrictions are removed, and they are 
treated like other children. 


_ —_- © <> a 


IN INp1IA.—The natives of Thibet some- 
what resemble gipsies, They never cut or 
The women are a shade 
lighter than the men, but are rather ugly in 
feature. They arrange their hair in small 
braids, ornamented with, corals, little bells 


| and copper coins, 


Both men and women 
caftans and leggings. Allthe men carry 
swords, The live in tents covered with 
hair cloth of their own inake. 

Mutton and sometimes yak meat are their 
principal food. They eat their meat un- 
cooked, ‘Each person,”’ says Prejevalsh y, 
“sitting at the hearth is served with a 
piece of ineat. The head of the family 
tltrows the pieces right and lett, as if to the 
dogs. Each member of the family thea un- 
sheaths his Knife, cuts his portion into smal! 
pieces and devours it.”’ 

The Thibetans raise cattle, yaks, sheep, 
goats and horses. Tueir horses, though 
swnall, are reiparkable tor strength and en- 
durance. Instead of corn they are fed upon 
dried cheese and even meat. 

“IT never met an honest and upright Thi- 
betan,’’ says Prejevalsky. 

They practice polyandry, one woman 
having two, three and even four husbands. 


wear sheepskin 


Well-to-do men, however, have one or two 
VIVES, 
— a — 
PLEASANT to the taste and suprisingly 


quick in relieving Coughs and ¢ olds, it 1s 
not at all strange that Dr. Bull’s Cough 
Syrup has displaced so many other Cough 
| rémedies, 
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THROUGH THE SNOW. 





BY BRITA. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 
For what should I watch when the snow lies white 
Un the top of the distant hill? 
For what should | listen when all ts hush'd 
Aud when even the brook is still ? 
I wait for | know that my love will come, 
On some errand of mercy beut, 
And my lady’s face will be glad and bright 
With the charm of a sweet content. 
So I wait for the crackle of frozen snow, 
For a step that setteth my heart aglow, 
For a voice whose music too well I know, 
As wy lady comes through the snow, 


I know she will come, for the snow is hard 
When it lies at the poor man’s door, 
Anda therefore my love with her gentle heart 
Thinks the rich should befriend the poor, 
So not vainly shall I for her coming wait, 
And perchance it may even be 
Mv lady shall learn from to-day to own 
That her pity should reach to me, 
So I wait for the crackle of frozen snow, 
For a step that setteth my heart aglow, 
For a voice whose music too well I know, 
As ny lady comes through the snow, 


And then when she comes thro’ the crisp white snow, 
Will she meet me with glad surprise ? 
Ah! then, shall Il read what my heart would know 
in the gleam of her sweet blue eyes ? 
I know she will give me at least a smile, 
Aud my heart in its light shall glow, 
For love, in its warmth, can defy the cold, 
And can laugh though the horth winds blow, 
So I wait for the crackle of frozen snow, 
For a step that setteth ny heart aglow, 
For a voice whose music too well I know, 
As my lady comes through the snow. 


-_ 


AT THE LAST. 











(J\HE tear of death is an imaginary terror, 

and those whose lives are gvood need 
never fear it. Many have longed for it, and 
welcomed it*with gratitude. The deaths ot 
many great and good men abundantly il- 
lustrate this. 

Alexander Cruden, the author of the 
‘‘Concordance,’’ wes found dead on _ his 
knees, while in the attitude of prayer. 
Petrarch died quietly in his library, lean- 
ing upon a book. 

Leibnitz was found dead in his chamber, 
with a volume in hishand. Gesner, when 
near his last moments, desired that he 
might be carried into his library, when he 
expired in the midst of his books. 

Dr. Haller was watching his pulse in his 
last moments, and, turning to his friends, 
he said, ‘‘The artery ceases to beat,’’ and 
expired. Lucan died reciting verses from 
his ‘‘Pharsalia.’’ 

Judge Taltourd’s death was most charac- 
teristic. His last words were the enforce- 
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ers,my lovely flowers!’ The words he had 
uttered just belore these were: ‘‘It is time 
to go to rest.”’ 

Byron's last words were, “I must sleep 
now ,”’ Goethe's, ‘Light, more light !’’ 
Tasso’s, ‘Into thy hands, O Lord !’’ Burns’ 
last concern was lest the Dumfries volun- 
teers should honor him with a salvo, tor he 
said: ‘Don't let that awkward squad fire 
over my grave.”’ 

When Schiller was dying he was asked 
how he felt. ‘‘Calmer and calmer, was his 
reply. And shortly afterhe iooked up, with 
a lively air, and said: ‘‘Many things are 
growing plain and clear to me.’”’ And then 
he closed his eyes in the sleep trom which 
there is no waking. 

Haydn's dying words were, ‘God pre 
serve the Empecror,’’—the name of one of 
his grandest airs. 

Mozart's last work was his ‘‘Requiem,”’ 
which was sung around his death-bed ; and 
his last words were these, as he looked over 
its pages, with tears in his eyes : 
not tell you that I was writing uhis tor my- 
self?’’ 

Among the ever-memorable words «f 
great men spoken on their death-beds, are 
those of Johnson: ‘Live well !’’ 

Sir Walter Scott, who addressed these 
to his son-in-law, ‘‘Be virtuous, be religious, 


be a good man ; nothing else can give you | 


any comfort when you come to lie here.’ 
Sir Walter Raleigh's remark was fine. 
When the executioner told him to tie down 
at the block with his head to the east, he 
said: ‘‘No matter how the head lie, so that 
the heart be right.’ 

Sir Philip Sidney’s last act was as noble 
as his whole lite was. When lying wounded 
on the fatal field of Zutphen, he caught the 
eye of a dying soldier fixed op the water at 
which his own parched lips were placed, 
‘Take it,’’ he said, “thy need is greater 
than mine.’’ There spoke the hero as well 
as the poet. 

Somewhat similar in character were the 
dying words of the hero of Corunna. When 
the surgeons hurried to his aid, Sir John 
Moore said : 

‘You can be of no service to me; go to 
the soldiers to whom you can be useful; I 
am beyond your skilb.”’ 

——_— > ———— 


“Did LL) 





__ Femininities. 


A woman's love must not be begged ; it 
must be conquered. 


An lowa Women’s Rights lady wishes 
that all heads of public schools should be women. 
She wants prineipals« not men, 


The true cause of so many divorces is 
the fact that most men choose a wite asa child does a 
doll—no matter if her head is filed with sawdust, 


Silvie Duprie, of Webster, Mass., is eight 
reare old, 4 feet three inches in height, and weighs 
pounds. For the past year he has grown one pound 
& week in weight. 


The offer of 100,000 marks, made some 
‘me ago to the Cuiversity of Heldeluerg on condi- 
on that women should be allowed to study here, 
has been declined by the taculty. 

Some of the newspaper moruli: ts are con. 
tributing much to the comfort of spinsters by de- 
claring that the country bas struck acyele of elope- 
ments, and neither age nor youth appears to be 
sale. 


A discriminating critic, who wanted to 
pav a peat compliment to Princess Louise, described 
that lady’s paintings as inofleusive and ladyeiikhe, A 
ady-like landscape in vil wustbe an imposing 
ture, 

A gentleman who was about to marry a 
Piain girl, said to bis friend It is not for exterior 
but tor inward beauty | marry ber." ‘Then, tor 
goodness sake, *’ replied the triend, **turn her luside 


—_—— 


out,’’ 
“Slugger’’ Lewis, of Cleveland, 0, is a! 
woman, the first weil authenticated lustance of a 


female prize-tighter. She dewires an early opportu. 
nitv tou knock out any woman living for oue thousand 
dollars, 


In Paris there are 100,000 women 
make their living on the streets. Of licensed 
by the governuient there are 3,090 under eighteen, 
7,000 under tifteen, and 5,000 littie girls under thirteen 
years of age. 

Girls of a marriageable age are now sold 


for $16 in Yokohama, The Japanens« 
have tote of money to throw away in 


who 
those 


this manner 


are given away. 


Finger-bowls made ot bone are among 


the curiosities from Mexiwo now on exhibition. They | 


are clear, transiucent, amber-nued, 
and yet exquisite, denoting a certain 
among the netives. 


Dr Pratt, ot London, states in a lecture 
that of 1,000 married men between the ages of twenty 
four and thirty there are «ix deaths in the same num- 
ber of bachetors there are ten deaths; the widowers 
number twenty-two, 


Three thousand dollars damages were 
awarded che other day in a Milwaukee, Wis., court 
toa young lady in a breach of promise case ‘lor ex- 
penses incurred in preparing for the wedding, aud for 
wreat mental anguish suffered, * 

Mrs. Mackey, it is said, gives away $150, - 
wOin charity every year. Her benevolence recently 
led toa pathetic appeal from some Parisian, 
daughter was about to be married, for any ‘told dia- 


nost durable, 
re“*ued taste 


whose 





young men must | 





News Notes. 

New Haven has a barber shop tor women 
only. 

A good oyster will lay 128,000,000 egas 
in @ year, 

A wooden-legged bicyclist sails around 
Salem, Ga. 

A groom of 16 has wedded a bride of 14 
at Athens, Ga. 

The King of Portugal gets $140,000 « 
year salary asking. 

There are about 100,000 negro Catholics 
in the United States. 

Empress Eugenie walks with a cane, not 
for fashion, bat necessity. 

Calitornia has a berse thief who styles 
himself “Jesse James No. 2.°' 

The United States now furnishes halt of 
the world’s supply of gold and silver, 

In a Chinese newspaper the columns be- 
gin atthe bottom instead of at the top, 

There is a secret society of colored men 





Ang in Milwaukee called ‘*The Watermeicn Club. *’ 
pie- | 


The world is 10,000,000 years old, ac- 
cording to an estimate o: the Dake of Argyll. 

Pittsburg proposes to prohibit the erec- 
tion of wooden buildings within the city limita. 

Three thousand persons are said to be on 
the verge of starvation on the coast of Labrador. 

In France wood sells at the rate of a third 
of a centa pound, or about as much as corn in Kan- 
SAS, 

A Glen Cove, L. L., man is the owner of 
a rooster which catches mice as wo ll as any eat ie the 
place, 

Suicides are said to be more frequent in 


Saxony, in Germany, than the 


world, 


auywhere else in 


The young Princesses of Wales are very 
clever at tennis, and frequently beat their father and 


| mother, 
Let them come to America, where marriageable girls | 


Chicago is to have horse races by electric 
light, and show the names of the winning borses tn 
fireworks, 

Moody, the evangelist, is quoted as say- 
ing that London, Eng., is the most 
the world, 


religious city io 


Water is selling at two dollars a barrel 
In the districtof Sierra Mujada, iu the northern part 
of Mexico, 

A citizen of Brooks, Me., was recently 
made insane by rappings and otber mysterious noises 
in his house, 

A barber in St. Louis advertises to keep 
his establishment open all night for the beyggtit of 
married men, 


The hea.th of Emperor William, of Ger 


| many, isso infirm that itis not thought be will live 


the year out, 


The charter of Atlanta, Ga., forbids any 


person trom holding the office of Mayor tor two con- 


fe. 


mounds or rubies’’ she could spare, 


Brains of old, — 


ment of sympathy between the richer and 


+ 
| 
f 


; -_ , » ; : , | secutive terms, : 
poorer classes of society,—and he was car- Tears are badges of sorrow. Dost thou know what love is? It is the | Sabana in the only siveliecy . dias 
ied f ioini alliance of the tyrant with the slave. ‘‘Be thou the “uKO 8 Lhe Onl) - 0 at pays a 
ried rom off the bench a adjoining Good thoughts are not lost. tyrant and I will be the slave,*’ says the .vaan. With revenue to the Postotfice Department, and there are Z 


room, where he expired. these words more women have been deceived than | 


there are grains of sand on the seashore, 


only ten States that do 


Wealth is not always tertune. 


een atean Sie 





Addison called his dissolute son in-law to 
his bedside, that he might see ‘‘with what 
tranquility a Christian could die.’’ Nicolas 
Gogol, one of the most distinguished of 
modern Russian authors, died not long ago; 
and just before breathing his last, he ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Ah, if people knew how pleasant it is to 
die, they would not fear death.”’ 

Unlike Gogol, who regarded his past 
writings as a deadly sin, and unlike Tasso, 
whose dying request to Cardinal Cynthia 
was that his poetical works might be col- 
lected and burnt,—unlike them, Chaucer 
died ballad-making ; Bede died dictating ; 
Herder died writing an ode to the Deity, his | 
pen upon the last line. | 

Many of the ‘ast words of our great men 
have been very characteristic. 

Daniel Webster was lying quite uncon- | 
scious on his death-bed, when suddenly he 
broke forth in a piercing voice, which | 
reached the farthest corner of the house : 
‘Lite, life! Death, death! How curious 
it is !’’ 

Neander, the German theologian, died of 
a kind ot cholera. After his seizure he suf- 
fered a day or two’s pain, which was fol- 
lowed by a quiet interval, when his physi- 
cians hoped for his recovery. During this 
interval he dictated a page in his ‘ Church 
History,”’ and then said to his sister, ‘‘Let 
us go home.”” These were the last words 
he uttered. 

When Niebuhr was far gone, and in ex- 
treme danger, a potent medicine was given | 
him. Shortly after he said: ‘‘What essen- | 
tial substance is this? Am I so tar gone ?”’ 
[fe spoke no more. 

When Fichte’s son approached him with 
medicine,in his last moments, he answered, 











Leave it alone ; I need no more medi ine 


el that] am well He then went to 
and 
last wo hat Richte1 ] Ce 
n touching a wreath ol flowers 
a lady had sent to him, ‘‘My beautiful flow 


A man is not so soon healed as hurt. 

A man is not good or bad tor one action. 

Man is a volume, if you know how to 
read him, 

Lovely flowers are the smiles ot 
goodness, 

Better to go to bed supperless than to get 
up in debt 

A man may love his house, and yet not 
ride on the ridge. 

He geuteth a great deai of credit who pay- 
eth but a small debt. 

The virtuous man is happy in this world, 
and he will be happy in the next, 

Hope is like the cork to the net, which 
keeps the soul from sinking in despair, 

To correct an evil which already exists is 
not 80 wise as to foresee and prevent it. 

Custom will often blind one to the good, 
auy 


God’s 


as well as to the evil effects ol long-established 


system. 

To become an able man in any profession 
there are three things necessary—nature, study and 
practice. 


Recollect every day the things seen, heard | 


orread which makes an addition to 
standing. 

The confirmed prejudices ot a thoughtful 
life are as hard to change as the confirmed habits of 
an indolent life. 

Good-breeding is the result of much good 


for 


your 


sense, some yood nature, and a little self-denial 
the sake of others. 

They that will not be counseled cannot 
be helped, and If you will not hear reason, she will 
surely rap your knuckles, 

Few efforts are more unsuccess{ial, few 
labors are more unavailing than those of the reformer 
who has not reformed himself, 

Do not despise the opinion ot the world ; 
you might as well say you do not care for the light ot 


the sun because can use a candle, 


Place before children nothing but what 


their tastes:;and not 


you 


is simple, lest you spoll hing that 


ig nut innocent, lest vou spoll tbeir hearts 


Make use of 


time while it is 


beads «tore, 





under- | 
| once fashionable small waist of 15 and Winches 


A philanthropic London 'ady has bought | 


land in Manitoba from the Canadian lacifie Rallway, 
and isto establish a colony of deaf nutes. She will 
provide an instructor in farming, and is toexpend a 
considerable sum of money in that experiment, 


Love—a stolen Paradise! A heaven on 
which the sun never sets! 
cal joys outweigh the burdens, 
wearinesses of a whole lifetime : 
pass fora moment, and yet last longer 
nity. 


A Connecticut woman magnanimously 
offers to let the New York Crematory 
its oven on her husband, provided the baking opera- 
tion istriedat once. She turnishes the 
statement that ‘*he le no earthly use to me or any one 


and 
days which 
than eter- 


annoyances 
a few 


Company 


superfluous 


clse.’’ 

“Do you think it’s wrong for a_ girl to 
kiss a good-looking young fellow 7°" he asked, ‘'YVe 
it'sawful wrong. But IT don’t think’’ -and she 
looked up at him very sweetly—‘‘thatitls so dread- 


ful wicked for a good-looking young man man Ww hiss 
# giri.*’ 

A sarcastic person recently put the fol- 
“a 
to 
will 


lowing advertisement in a German 
Charles Frankenberger will either call on or write 
Carl Schmidt on the Kaiser strasse, No, 3, 
hear something to his advantage. 
terday.’’ 

According to a recent fashion item, the 
Is out 
of vogue, and from 22 to Winches isthe size for me- 
dium figures. Asthere can be further use for 
him, we may hope that the short-armed dude will 
now go, 

No Norwegian girl is permitted to have a 


and the consequence 


newspaper 


he 


ho 


benu util she can bake bread ; 
is she isan adept in this culinary art long belore she 
masters the art of dancing, palating frightful look- 
ing objects on placques, and spyiling brass by ham- 
mering it. 


“I want to tell you a secret,”’ said a fa- 


ther to his daughter. ‘The way to make 

pleasing to others is tu show that you care tor them, 
This is the spirit that gives to your time of Ife Its 
sweetestcharm, Itconstitutes the sum-total of all 
the witchcraft of women Let the world see that 


your first care is for yoursell, and you will spread a 
olitude ar nd you.** 
Awonyg the stomes of the past summe! 
told ta Fr ] tt 
‘ 
. 
" 
‘ ‘ a wa le- 
uct at last, 


A few weeks these magi- 


try | 


His wile dled yeu- | 


yoursels | 


Twenty-five English and seven Italian, 
German and French opera companics, it be said, are 


| in the feld this season, 


Los Angeles, Cal., boasts of & dog which 
evinces such @ yreat appetite for honey 
hives whenever an opportunity offers 


that he rots 


American beef in the English market ia 


now sold as Scotch, and as such brings four cents 


| mere per pound than underite true name, 


A well has recently been discovered in 
Jug Tavern, Ga., which, itissald, ruuos mineral wae 
ter halt the year and freestone the other half, 


The Kentucky State Prison contains sev- 


enty-eight prisoners sentenced tor life terms. Thi« 
is th largest number in any prison in the ecoun- 
try. 


An umbrella and watch was stolen from 
amanin New York a few aud 


State Prison 


two daye 


five 


days ago, 
later he was sentenced to the for 


years. 


An apple, measuring 114 inches in cir 


cumference and weighing 17 ounces, is vouched tor by 


| a Jacksonville, Fla., paper ashaving been growa ina 


that place. 
Georgia, It is said, has enough water 
power tosupply ten thousand times as many mills 
and factories as are lo operation in that state at the 
present time, 


At a wedding, recently, in Eagle Point, 
Oregon, the bride, who was 4 years of aye, took part 
inthe dance which ftollowed the The 
Krooms Was oA. 


ceremony, 


Prosecutions by the French Government 


of publishers of linmoral works, bave been frequent 


of late, and heavy ues have beeu luficted in the 


majority of cases, 
Fly stings have caused the death ot three 


persons at st. Petersburg, recently, It ts supposed 


the insects had previously settied on cattle affected 
with the rlnderpest, 

It is said that of twenty-two Boston la- 
lie. counted on the plazza of an Ish: Of Shoals hotel, 
eiyhteen wore eyeglasses or spectacles, and forty had 
sclentifie books luthneir hands 

A graceless boy in Lebanon, Indiana, 
trewed red pepper fn fac w lie a 

‘ ix Wa rt 4 1 those n , 
a ‘ 4 it x 
{) ] i ay ‘ 
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The Hidden Gold. 


BY JOHN J. M'cOoY. 








AM Mra. Marcus Holloway, widow of 
the late Marcus Holloway, who departed 
this life twenty years ago, and left inea 

very handsome lite income, and a very 

coinfortable home, both of which hoine and 
income will go to Holloway's nephew when 

I die. 

Mabel Renshaw isiny niece, an orphan 
and a teacher in a seminary. 

She comes to me every summer on a visit 
and she is iny only near relative. 

What I can save out of ny income will be 
Mabel's when I die. 

But tue last visit Mabel made me was not 
in the summer, but in February. 

For the seminary was closed on account 
of the death of the principal, and Mabel had 
no home but mine. 

So she was with ine when the young peo- 
ple of Towserville proposed to raise a tund 
to pay off part of the church debt,by giving 
® tea-party. 

We, Mabel and I, had been sitting by the 
fire, after dinner, and Mabel had been tell- 
ing ne about Willian Thurston, one of her 
friends, who wanted tny little brown-eyed 
niece to become Mra, Thurston. 

**But,’’Mabel said, with the prettiest little 
blush in the world, “we must wait « lony, 
long time because Will's salary is very 
sinall, If we only had five hundred pounds 
now" 

“Well,” I asked thinking of these savings 
of mine that would one day be Mabel's, but 
of whose existence, she knew nothing, 
a ose you had?” 

“Will would buy a partnership with his 
cousin, Who bas a wholesale house, and is 
doing « good business, Of course the part- 
nership is worth everso much more, but bis 
cousin will let hin into the firin if) be can 
putin five hundred pounds, But it might 
as well be tive millions, for Will can 
searcely save anything on his small 
salary.’ 

And justthen, Mra, Kay came in to tell 
us about the tea-party. 

How ber tongue did run. 

There was to be along table set in the 
basemeat-room used for the school, and re- 
freshinents served on that day. 

And twenty voung ladies were to wait 
pon the gusts, 

And the tickets were to be five shillings. 
And would dear Mabel be one of thes 
ladies to wait; and how many tickets would 

I take? 

We arranged all that, and Mrs. Ray went 
off to sell more tickets, and enlist more 
young ladies, and Mabel came back to the 
reside, her cheeks flushed with pleasure, 

She anid, suddenly _ 

“What shail ] wear, auntie?" 

clapped iy bands together asa brilliant 
idea struck toe. 

“Mabel! T eried, ‘we will overbaul my 
Aunt Patty's trank!’ 

“Your Aunt Patty ?" she asked, 

“You never heard of her,” I said. “She 
died long before you were born, twenty-five 
years ago. But she was my aunt and the 
Inost eccentric person Lever knew inall uy 
life, 

“Although she was past eighty when she 
died, she was as yay a8 any young girl, lad 
her box at the opera during the season, 
went to balls and parties, and spent a small 
fortune on dress. And that) brings ine to 
her trunk. 

“Atmongst her other eccentricities, she 
hadi «a passion for saving her handsome 
dresses, and putting them on one after an- 
other for ine to adinire, She had the first 
ball-dress she ever wore, She had brocades 


Then there was another ruinmage in my 
room for che key, and it was a long time be- 
fore we tound that. 

But we did find it at last, and Mabe! 
knelt down to open the great trunk. 

The lock was rusty and we had to take 
the poker and put it through the top of the 
kev before they could turn it. 

But we succeeded in opening it. 

The first dress was a yellow sutin, as Ma- 
bel rev arked,that was not more than thirty 
years old. 

But the deeper we got into the*trunk the 
more old-fashioned the dresses become, til! 
we found at last the heavy brocades, high 
heeled slippers, antiquated fans, long kid 
gloves and satin petticuats, 

Even I had never explored the trunk so 
thoroughly, knowing from the first that 
none of the dresses ever could fit ine, and 
having no use for them in my quiet life of 
mourning and widowhood. 

It was of white satin, inellowed by age to 
a rich creain color, and brocaded in white 
with bouquets of flowers, 

A head-dress of white feathers wasina 
band-box beside the dress, and with it were 
the fan, gloves, slippers, and lace bandker 
chief. 


articles, 


the trunk, and looked at it with a curiosity 
I did not understand. 

“Auntie,” she said, suddenly, “did you 
know that this trunk had a false bottom 7?" 

“No. JT never wentto the bottom of it 
betore.”’ 

“Tt has; and the top part is cracked in 
ever soimany places, and—and——" 


for I was tired with all tiis unpacking, and 
being stout, was cutoft breath as well, and 
needed a rest. 

IT was surprised to see how pale my 
niece's face was, for it had flushed rosily 
only a few minutes before, 

She knelt down on the footstool beside 
inv chair; lifting her pale tace, Mabel whis- 
pered— 

“Tt is all cracked, auntie, gaging open in 
places, and there is gold ander it!” 

“What?” Leried, startiny. 

“Gold! Tecan see it shining through the 
cracks. That is what made itso heavy.” | 

“Dock the door,’ IT whispered back, tor 
we were but two women, and there might 
be evil-ininde d people about, even in our 
household, ‘Lock the door, and drop the 
curtains, Itis nearly dark, 80 we can light 
the pas. 

So like a couple of conspirators, we shut 
ourselves in, and T peered into the trunk, 

Mabel was right. 

Through the chinks of the false bottom, 
warped by age to great gaping cracks, we 
could distinetly see the glitter of gold pieces 
seemingly spread over the bottom of the 
trunk. 

It took usa long timeto tind oat how to 
lift the taise bottom, but we diseovered the 
sido that held it down after inuch patient 
secreh, and lifted it up. 

Ir was made of thin board, covered with 
paper, to match the sides of the trunk, and 
IL was pressed closely upon a complete floor 
of gold pieces, upon which lay a tolded pa- 
per directed to me. 

Upon this was written, in’ Aunt Patty's 
cramped, old-fashioned hand, these words—- 


“Banks fail, old stockings are stolen, so 





that wou.d stand alone, and laces fine as a | 


cobweb, 


‘Common dresses she wore out or ave | 


away, bul ber evening dresses were care- 


fully hoarded, a8 fashion compelled her to | 


change and renew them.’ 

“What a splendid collection,’ 
bel. 

“Well, ves,"T said: “they fill a great old- 
fashioned trunk. Wien Aunt Patty died, 
she left ine all ter money in the bank, and 
that trunk, containing ber dresses and 
jewels. 


said Ma- 


“Before she was buried, the bank failed | 


and IT had to sell most of the jewels, Your 
father was thea traveling witha rich man's 
son as aprivate teacher. Well, dear, belore 
I changed tiny mourning, mother died, and 


then L married and caime out here. So | 


Aunt Patty's trunk was not opened = for 


years, 


| 
“Bat after you took off your mourning,” 
said Mabel, ‘did you not wear some of the 


dresses, then ?’ 

“Never, dear. My aunt wasa little wo- 
man, about vour size, and To was tall, even 
asayirl, and prew stout, 80 that To could 
never have worn the dresses, bad | so de- 
sired.’ 

**And vou actually have them now?” 

“Actually. And | vive the trunk to you 
now and here, so vou sv be as generous 
as you please With tli nitents,?* 

“Oh! how splendid,’ cried Mable, danc- 
ing about on her tocs, ‘May 1 see it 


now ?" 
“If you like, But vou had better eall 
John and Mary, to tring wt down here. 


You would freeze ‘n that wretehedly cold 
attic to-day.”’ 
So John and Mary were summoned, and 


we all four went tothe attic, I leading the 
,uy 
i Savery i j-fas I 
far ~ ned 
i i SILT i” i 4 i” 
i i A sMooul Loe wWwelght 


But they got it dowr, safely, and stood it 
lu the sitting-roou, 


I have made a hiding-place for some of my 
inoney in case you ever need it. Accept it 
with iy love, a8 part of your legacy from 
your “AUNT PATTY,” 


“On! said Mabel 
breath. 

“T gave the trunk to you with all its con- 
tents,’ I said. 

“Bat vou did not Know the gold was 
there. I would nottake such an untair ad- 
vantage of your generosity,’’ Mabel an- 
| swered, 

“The trunk is vours with all its contents.”’ 
I persisted. “Count the gold, my dear, 
and see if there is enough to buy—what?”’ 

“Will's partnership. Oh, auntie, can we 
ever thank you enough?” 
| “Thank vour great-aunt,’’ DT said. 

“Nota bitofit. We will thank you.” 

Then, in the tirelight, Mabel sat down to 
count the gold, and put itin a large box I 
emptied and pave her. 

I rested, wondering atthe chance that had | 
revealed the secret of the trunk at such an 
| Opportune time, aflor keeping it so faith- 


drawing in a deep 


| fully for five-and-twentyv vears, 

By-and-bve the soft clink of the gold, as 
it was piled in the box, ceased, and Mabel 
said ina low tone 

“There are one shousand,”’ 

“One thousand! Inough forthe partner- 
Ship, a trowssectu, and a nest egy,” | said. 

But mv Uitte niece was erving softly, full 
of bappy gratitude. ‘ 

She did not know that I wrote to Will 
Thurston, inviting him to the te a party, but 
1 e@"lowed her the a of telling him of 
the fortune we had discovered in Aunt 
Patty's trunk. 

7 — —>_ 2. <—-— 
Important. 


Philad Puians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Church and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hlotel in 42d Street Opposite Grand Central 


Depot in twenty minutes, and save §&3 Car- 
lire. If enroute to Saratoga or other 
~ ts \ (er me tra Der ¢ 
{ f H 
; } 
= = 
3 
( } 1 ~ } r ess 
monev atthe Gra | Un I than at any 
} other tirst class hotel in the city. 


ED, 





She knelt down,and lifted out a few nore 


Then she peered down at the bottom of | 


Then Mabel got up and came to my ehair | 


| ing toa man who was going by. 














SAVED. 





Now politics in all its forms and phases 
Is on the stump, and on the public mind, 

It’s on the tramp with torchlights raising blazes, 
Avd raising votes by talk and pomp combined, 


To see ber lover ‘neath the waving banners, 
With Joy and pride wer heart and bosom swell— 
He seems so bold, and apes the soldier's manners, 
When there's no risk of meeting shot or shell, 


The line of marcel: she sples with bliss elated; 
Time marches on, the midnight hour's near, 

And by lis side she hurries hume belated, 
Unto the shadows of the household sphere, 


He vows with her he'd always wish to tarry, 
While of parades she swears she'd never tire— 
Aha! her father comes like ancient Harry; 
But for sucb l’a-raids he has no desire, 


One jump, one scoot, one wild impulse to save, 
He's o'er the fence, and all’s still as the grave. 
—WMe. MACKINTOSG. 
LP 


~ Humorous, 


As a matter of fact, anybody has a 4 right 
to complain of coffee when he finds grounds for it in 
his cup. 

Sings « seaside poet, ‘‘Alone my lonely | 
watch Lkeep.’* You are lucky., The man with the , 
three gold base-balls keeps ours more than three halfs 
of the thme 
The New York doctor who announced | 


that ice-cream was safe and wholesome, has myste- 





riouel’ Alsappt ared Suine Impecublvus youny inen 


are suspected, 


Natural red hair is worth from 818 to 320 
an ounce, Sowhen you find acrimson strand ‘nthe 
butter, you may be sure that no low-priced article is 


’ 


being eerved up lo you, 


An advertisement in a contemporary 
reads: ‘*Wanted—A girl to cook.** This gives rise 
to the grave suspicion that cannibalism is wot yet 
played out in Utils couutry. 


The seats in a certain Western church are 


set ou pivo.s, like those in adry goods store, This 1s 
to enable the male portion of the congregation to | 
keep a sharp lookout tor the entrance of the sheriff. | 


When the papers speak of the infant in- 
dustries of the country, they don’t mean sticking the 
toes in the mouth, or biting upon rubber rattles, al- 
though these are the principal judustries of the in- 
fants. 

“T don’t believe he would. steal, but I 
know he'd take anything, ** said a merchant, point- 
“What makes rou 
**Because he's a photo- 


think so 7¢°° asks his friend, 
gerapher,** 


‘‘You have heard, my love that Amanda 
is about toimarry Arthur?’* ‘“‘Lkhnow it: but what I 
can’t understand is, thata woman so intelligent as 
she is can consent to marry aman stupid enough to 
marry her.** 

“Darling, I love you!’ he exclaimed. 
‘TL don’t believe it,’ was the scornful reply. ‘*You 
haven't treated me to ice-cream but twice since our 
acquaintance began,’* And he had only met her the 
eveniay belore. 

—_— - —_-- - 
Fur and Sealskin Garments. 

Cc. Cc, Shayne, the well-known Fur Manufacturer, 
103 Prinee St., New York, will sell e'egant Fur Gar- 
ments at retail at cash wholesale prices this season, 
This willafford a splendid opportunity to purchase 
strictly reliable Furs direct from manutacturer, and 
save retailer’s prouts. Fashiow Book mailed Free, 

- ———_—_—- - — 
Superfiuvuous Mair. 

Madame Wamvold’s specide permancntly removes 
superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBCOL O, Townsend Harber, 


Mass. 
- i @¢ -_--..—- 


Se” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Panblisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming (he *,.1turdss Evening 
ost. 








Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.28 


ly successful remedy 8@ 


Nervous Debility. Vital Weakness, 


d Prostration, from*® over-work or other cause: * 

rH per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $» | 
SOLD BY DRU@GISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
Brice Address, Homphrerys fomeopathic 
edicine Co., 109 uitte St., New York. 


$ BREECH-LOADER -LOADER 








Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Bide 


toc. Warranted good shooter 
ornosale. Only $16, Our Famous Number 21, 


$15 _MUITLE-LOADER NOW $12 


Bend stamp for illustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives. Watches. 


P, POWELL & SON, 150 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Send 6cts, tor postage, and receive 
free acostly box of goods which 
rize:: lLhelpall of either sex, to more 
™ mev rightaway than anviling 


else in this world. rlunes ay: aitthe workers abso- 
vasety sure, Ppt may A K&(O., Augusta, Me. 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 
Wonderful secrets, revelations and 
discoweries for married or single, 
soouring nee weet andl TP ouly | 


toall this nanusome book of 160 payes, mailedforonly | 
10 cents by the Union Publishing Co., Newark, N. 








Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chremo 
Cards, nace in ve , an Elegant 45 page 
Git beund F Neo naneprees Album wi 


— ns, 12 pare ated Premium 
i Price List and Ag t's Canvass Gut fit | 
all tor 15e SNOW . & CO. . Mer ien,Oonn. | 

TRIAL. § 4  WAERV ITA a ermiatn 

\ ay wost. Cron, 

AL Pathan ~ery | tse 

Xe Lage 4) 1 Va 

56 New Ser Pictures and Tennyso P ns | 
lo mailed for 10c, ¢ apital Card Co., Hartford, Ct. | 


| the system to con’ ract diseases. 


RADWAYS REY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 
Inflammation, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Toothache, 
Asthma, 
Difficalt Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes, 


‘NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 


AND IS THB ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lavs taflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
gans, by one application, 

if seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 





| orany Inflammation of the internal organs or mu- 


cous wembranes, afler exposure to cold, wet, etc., 
lose no time, butapply Radwav's Reliefon a piece of 
flannel over the part affected with congestion or in- 


| fammation, which willin nearly every case check 


the inflammation and cure the patient by its action 
of counter-irritation, and by equalizing the cireula- 
tion in the part. For further instruc lions, see our 
directions wrapped around the bottle, 

A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few minutes cure cramps, spasms, sour stomach, 


| heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 


ache, diarrha@a, dysentery, colic, fatuleney and all 
Internal Pains, 

Travelers should alwavs carry a bottie of BAD- 
WAY’'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent: sickness or pain from 
chanve of water, [tis better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 


Chilis and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor ® cents. There is not 

a remedial agent in the world that will cure Feverand 

Ague, and all other Malarious, Bilious, Scarlet, Ty- 

phoid, Yellow and ether fevers (aided by Radway’ + 
ills) so quick as Radway’s Ready Relief. Fitty cts. 
pe r bottle, 


DR.RADWAY’S | 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Chronie Rheumatism, Scrofula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 25 ets), Glandular 
Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, 
Bleeding of the Longs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, Eru»- 
tions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Gout, Dropsy, 
Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, Yia- 
betes, Kidney, Bladde r, Liver Complaints, ete. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and Sores 


Of all kinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the 
Skin, are cured with great certainty by a course of 
RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN. We inean obstinate 
cases that have resisted all other treatinent, 
SCROFULA, 

Whether tronc.aitted from parents or acquired, 13 
within the curative range of the SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT. 

Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
flleted with Scrofula from their youth up to 20, 30 and 
40 years ot age, by 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


A remedy composed or ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pairand invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
ymly. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, Scld by druggists. Price 


| $1 per bottle. 





-RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy. ) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
cum ne PUES coaplate, pertty, , cleanse, and strengthen. 
Y'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
am. Taemats, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bittousnes Fever, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
Price, Bcts. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this complaint. 
The symptoms of this disease are the symptoms o! # 
broken down stomach, Indigestion, Flatulence, Heart- 
wurn, Acid Stomac h, Pain after Eating, —giving rise 
sometimes to the most excruciating colie,—Pyres!s, 
or Water Brash, etc., ete., ete. 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


Aided by RADWAY'’S PILLS, is a cure tor this com- 
plaint. It restores strength to the stomach, and 
makes it perform its tunctions. The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappe ar, and with them the IHfabilits of 
Take the medicines 
according to directions, and observe what we 54% in 
**False and True’’ respecting diet. 





Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., Ne 
32 W arren street, New Sees. 
. usa “ 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
Re sure and ask for Radway's, and se¢ ue 
tuame *‘*‘Radway’’ ison whatyeu buy, 














F acetie. 


It issaid that & good book is the best com- 
panion a man can have. This we imagine Is especially 
so if it happens to be a bank book. 


A remarkably weak-minded dude says 
that when he leaves this world he wants to die of 
dropsy, because the latter is such a swell disease, 


**Yes,’’ said the dramatic author, ‘‘some 
little illustration of bad spelling always provokes a 
alaugh. Folks laugh to prove that they know it's 
incorrect.** 


‘See, papa, see !’’ exclaimed a little prat- 
tler, polnting to the moon, which had for some time 
been hidden by a cloud, ‘‘the moon is open again— 
ain’t it? 


A big dog was roaming about the yard 
muzzied, when a little girl rushed into the house in 
terror. Her sister, younger but more valiant, coolly 
surveyed the situation and reassured her by remarke- 
ing: **‘Hecan’t bite, Don’t yousee he's got on bis 
bustle.*’ 


A big brown bear at the Black Hills found 
and ate a bushel of salt with great gusto. An hour 
later he was seen at the bank of a creek, assiduously 
drinking, and occasionally raising his head to look 
up stream to see if the supply of water was likely to 
huld vut, 


A military man laughed at a timid little 
woman because she was alarmed at the 
cannon when a salute was tred. He subsequently 
married that timid woman, and six months aftere 
ward he took off his boois in the hall when he came 
in late at night. 


A little three-year-old, 
not use a razor, was recently, while ona visit to an 
aunt, greatly interested in seeing her uncle shave, 
After watching him intently fora tew minutes, she 
said, ‘*‘Uncle, what do you do that for’ 
wash his face with a little broom, and wipe it with a 
knite, 








holse of a 


whose father did 


AGENTS WANTED 


Sawing Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 8 SAWING MACHINE 





out 


camps, wood-yards, farmers getting 

aman Srivantdall ores ot iog cutting tt ta weetve 

mga Ee wall Lay A bo } LZ. can saw logs fast 

for ch coe in 8 priliagt oalorm 

for i) oy catalogue colo 
so Drlllians ae rite yc Soke ‘All £ 


Spc Sach) Bs Set b,Chiage, DL 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


jo Introduce and sell Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Health 
~ nes, AP ply to DR. al SPINAL COR- 


ce CO.,, Dir: ad way, 
ARD Ff 100 Selections for Autograph Albuins, 
2 ew Games, 1) Latest Songs, 6 Sampics, 


CA price list a he 5c. 6 p’ks and Plated Ring free, for ®c. 
Agents wanted. Nelson Card Co., Waltham, Mass, 


ANTED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make 88 to @4. a clay easily at their 
own homes. Work sent by mail. No canvassing. Address 
with stamp Orown M’f g@ Co., 290 Race St.,Cincinnati,O 


GENTS WANTED, —It will pay persons. ont 
ing profitable employment to write Tor -extre 
terins for che bestand fastest-selling Books, Bibles and 
Albums, to National Publishing Co., Philada., Va. 


?rwip™ 
S25 selling articles in the 
free. Address JAY BRONSON, 





4 Best Chromo Cards, name on in New Sty ie 


A MONTH. Agents wanted, 9 hest 
world. 1 sample 
Detroit, Mich, 





Dr. LUTZE'S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome aftections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
W.LO make a specialty of such diseases in 
‘*Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 
This wonderful gynecian reinedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. Each 
bottle represents the mnedical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 
out loss of virtue a reasonable time. $2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

ta Dr. Lurze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monogratins on the Dis- 
eases of Women, etec., ete., treats female 
diseases exclusively, at office or by letter, 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. LuTrze, care Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY 
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DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary habits, mental worry, nervous 
—— eXcess or imprudence in eat- 
ing or drinking, and various other causes 
uce Constipation followed by general 
yore of the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach, in which the disorder Of each 
organ increases the infirmi:y of the others. 
The immediate results are Loss of Appe- 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, Flat- 
ulence, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, failure 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of wei citand fullness inthe stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
known under one head as Dys 
Inevery instance whe rethte « isease does 





not originate from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER'S PILLS may be confidently 
relied. upon to effect a cure, Those cases 
not amenable to the curative influence of 
AYER’S PILLS alone will certainly yield if 
the PILLS are aided by the powe rful blood- 
purifying properties Of AYER'S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Dyspepties should know that the loncer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 
the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 
mote their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 
palliatives all do permanent harm. The 





Papa don't | 
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MUSIC 








| lot of the 








S AM PLES ™ 
EK Men and women 
making jess (han $40 per , 


week vestigate 
our ne g 
hat eit r sex ear = U 4 
present occupat oe 

stamp for our #3 “Eye-ope 
“success” plan. L. J. Merrill & Co.. 





oop pene Hahdt Cured in 10 
| to 26 days. No pay till Cured, 
Chinen | Da. J. ot eruens, Lebanon, Ubia 


fitful activity into which the enfeebled 
stomach is spurred by “bitters,” and alco- 
holic stimulants, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weaker 
than before, 

“Costiveness, induced by my sedentary 
habita of life, became chronic; AYER's Pits 
afforded me ape edy relief. Their occasional use 
has since kept me all right.” HERMANN BriIne- 
norr, Newark, N J. 

“[ waa induced to try AYER’s PILLs as a 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and 
Headache, from which I had Jong been a suf. 


ferer. I found their action easy, and obtained 
prompt reli f. They have benefited me more 
than all the medicines ever before tried.” M.V, 


Watson, 162 
“They have 


State St., Chicago, IU. 
J entirely corrected the costive 
habit, and vastly improved my general health.” 
Rev. Francis Bb. Warnvowe, Atlanta, Ga. 
“The most effective and the easiest phy sic I 
have ever found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my bead from pain.” W.L 
Pace, Richmond, Va. 


“A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, snd Neuralgia for the last twenty 
years, AYeER'’s PILits have benefited me more 
than any medicine I have ever taken.” P. R. 
RKocErs, Needmore, Brown Co., Ind. 


“For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” 
Haves, Meria, Teras. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


J.T. 





FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


EVENING POST. 


NE aa. 
OVER 300,000 Im Actus Use 


g _ ACENTS WANTED. 











Of the Most Popular Songs, | 
~Musie and Words, 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER | 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a 
Players, Glee Clubs 
best 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 


life time for Singers, 
ete., to get a splendid 


music 


’ 


songs, and words, 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. 


DIME MUSIC CO. | 
| 





726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





RONSUMPTION : 


have a positive rem f the above dise 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and «f } 
lave been cured. Indeed. so strong is my faith initse ac 
thatl willsend TWO LOTTLES FREE, together with av Ale 
UADLE TREAT! ®F on this disense, to ary enflerer. Give Ex- 
vross & P.O, address. DK.T. A. BLOCU M, 141 Pearl Bt... N.Y. 


Revolvers 
Rifes; 
tc, 


nee and! 








Shot Cuns 







FISH 


BEKINES 


KEYSTONE | WRINGERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 


¥. F. ADAMS & 





READ THIS. yr) 


IwO 
GRAND 
OLHOGRAPHS 


nr ee 


MAGNIFICENT ART WoRKS 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES ! 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND---- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


12X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS 


We offer the readers of the Posr at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the pair 
—costs of packing, mailing ete., included, the two above-mentioned art-works, from tho 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran. 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape. 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


t# THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS, “%-3 





It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily- 
colored chromos, They are perfect imitations of the finest oil water colors, They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 
now so common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so impress 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one wio takes the least interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, tor they would ornatnent any roo:n, and lend grace to any wall, how- 


and 


ever huimle. 
“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty 

landseape and is full of brooding storin, and the wild ruggedness of nature, 
“THE VELLOWSTONE RIVER”? is ail sunshine, light, 


ness, hanging over the mystic stream and is an efficient contrast,yet a perfect companion 


mountain 


warmth and mellow- 


| to the other. 


No description could do therm full justice. We venture to say that finer specimens 
of the oleographic art have never been produced, while 


The originals from which these pictures have been painted are 


for cheapness they are unparelleled. 
valued at £25,000. The 


| number of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 
| every essential respect nay be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once. 


Address, THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES’ FORMS. 


healthy, permanent DEVELOPMENT 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 


Philadelphia. A natural, 





viven to such pordons of the human form as inay 

Premier Artist have lost or never attained desirable dimension . 
Original, suceessful methods Of sell-treatment. Ke- 

] N II \ ] I? Its a ure and bealthtulas development of muscle 
yt y . by athletic exercise in conmmplinnee with the same 
jaws. Fullexplanationa, references, etce., wailed in 


celebrated GOSSANCR VEN 
BAZD 


Invemtor of the 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC 


pialo sealed envelope, AGUress 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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pets, which matched the curtains screening 
the doors, 

Between these were a few goed pictures 
on which the softly shaded Hght fell, and 
there were some cushioned seats and a few 
quaint bigh-backed chairs placed here and 
there, 

Sidney sat down in one of these, and 
rested her head on her band. 

She was qaite alone, and the stillness was 
intense, 

It was the servants’ supper-hour, and 
there was no one abouteltber in the hail 
below or in the gallery, noone to see how 
wearily drooped the head of the young 
thistross of this pretty home, orto hear the 
long heavy sigh which came from her lips. 

For some minutes sbe sat there perlectly 
still, then, rising suadenly, beyan to pace 
up and down one side of the gallery with 
hurried, uneven, irregular steps, 

W hat did Frank inean by that look with 
which be bad regarded her, sho wondered 





—that strange indefinable look of coim- 
passion and of pity? 

Why should he pity her? 

After a time, when the keen pain of 


knowing herself unloved should have left 
her—it could not Jast for ever, it must, 
surely it must wear itse!f out at last—she 
would be very happy mm her beautiful home 
With all the luxuries and pleasures she 
could now coumnanad, 

Why had he need pity? 

W hat strange idea was it which possessed 
hitn that it would be well for her if his in- 
nocence were not proved, if he should still 
lie under the ban of guilt? 

It was very strange and inysterious 
incomnprebensibie—at least, it 
prehensible to ter. 

She tried to dismiss the thought, but 
ithaunted her with astrange persistency; | 
she could not forget the compassion In 
Frank's vorrowful blue eyes, the pity in his 
earnest lowered tone, 

Shetried to think of the change in hirn, 
the great change for the better which sore | 
row bad made, of bis unselfish selfdenying | 
thought for the relatives of the man who 
was really guitty of the erime of which he 
had been accused,and for which he suffered 
but Frank’s compassionate look always 
camo before her, his pitving tone sounded 
continually in her ears, 

It was Strange too that Frank should have 
been so upset at the kno wledye that she had 
employed a detective to inquire into the 
thatter; altveough his own inisery might | 
have made him indifferent and = anxious | 
only for rest and peace and comfort, he 
should consider his sister, who was dying | 
under the load of shane, 

Ah, it wasa pity that he should go abroad 
yet, a great pity- lor soon, perhaps ltntne- 
diately —— 

The detestive would not have written to 
her, surely, unless Le had something to tell 


hier. 





and 
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She must try to induce hit—Frank—to 
wait for another ship. 
l.is disguise was so perfect, there could | 


be no danger of recognition since his father 
had travelled inthe same carriage with hii 
for twenty tmilnutes, 

Ah, what terrible 
have been. 

Then her 
Stephen at Lambswold. 
with ber? 


Inimutes those must 


thoughts wondered away to | 
Was he still angry 


Were Mr. Daunt and Lady Eva very 
Inuch annoyed ? 
What excuse had Stephen made for her 


non-appearance ? 


Would peoplo wonder and imake = coin- 
ments about it? 

It was all so unfortunate, 

A clock striking ten in the hall beneath | 


made her start frou her reverie and hasten 
towardsthe boudoir. | 


“It is a pity,’ she murmured softly; | 
“they inay never meet again. LT imay give | 
then a few minutes; even a fiv-horse 


would getto the station in less than an 
hour.” 

Then, remembering the heavy snow and 
Frauk's anxiety lo go away the same night 
from Ashford, she pushed aside the curtain 
opened the door softly, and, entering the 
room, Closed it noiselessly behind ber. 

Her light footstep and soft unrustling 
Velvet dress made no sound on the carpet, 
and neither brother nor sister noticed her 
entrance, 

Chrissie was kneeling by Frank, who sat 
on alow chair by the fire. 

His arin was round ber slight form in its | 
loose Warin Wrapper. 

Her face, white as death, but intent and 
eager, intensely alive for all its pallor, was 
raised to bis, 

Her eyes, glittering with fever and 
citement, were fixed upon his face, 
lips were parted in her close attention. 

The intense eagerness on the hagga:d face 
struck Sidney with a curious pang and | 
arrested her steps as she was about to ad- 
Vanee into the room; then, as she paused, |; 
Frank's words—he had been speaking xs 
she opened the door—held her spell-bound 
where she stood. Five tninutes afterwards 


Ox- 
ller 


she understood what had bewildered her, 
she knew what Frank's pity and = coi- 
passion meant. 

As she stood inotionless just by the docr, 


} 


Ing the silken 
Sidney 


one band unconscious! v gras] 
curtains for support, it seeined to 


Daunt thatthe words she ird turned ber 
Lo at me, 
She | ie ; | I ft ’ ve * 4) 


neermmed Lo 
Ing horror of a great a “4 
Which #ii Si nad rani was 
but as a plnu-prick OoIn pare ad 
wound. 

Frank was speaking in a low earnest tone 
slowly, as if he wished to itnpress upon his 
sister the Piaprort of what he was Sa y- 
ing, Sadly, with an intense sadness. 


“J tuiunk 1 was aluuost uuconscivus as 1 


4& lnortal 


inice 


| trembled, a deadly 


| safeyuard for iimselt. 
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out of the house,” le said as Sid- 
ney entered the boudoir; “but the cold air 
and falling snow cooled my heated brain, J 
suppose; for it see:ned as if I grew sudden 


ly calin and composed, I could see my 
danger clear iy. 


“T knew that, ifmy gun were found be- 
side the unfortunate man who lay there 
dead, T should be suspected of being the 
cause of his death, perhaps convicted of 
his wurder: and iny very tirst instinct was 
flight. 

“As T rusned down the avenue I hal no |! 
other thought. I did not pause to think 
who had done it; IT did pot wait in my 
cowardly selfishness to see ifany help could 
be rendered; iny one thought was to find 
safety for inyself. 

“As Tl rushed down the avenue a man 
passed ine hurrying up to the house; then, 
seemingly changing bis intention,he turned 
and followed ine. But 1 ran too swiftly; he 
did not eome up with me, and T lost hin in 
the snow.” 

“Goon Frank!” urged Chrissie, in an 
eager, almost passionate whisper, as le 
paused, her hands gripping bis still more 
tightly, as if her finyers bad a yrip of iron, 

“He was wrapped in a fur-lined coat, and 
his soft felt hat was pulled over his face; 
but Lreeognized him at once, and then— 
and then | knew all!” 

“AL?” the girl repeated, with breathless 
lips. 

“Yes, all, Wait, Chrissie; it is too borri- | 
ble. IT cannot speak it; you could not hear 
it in this house.”’ | 

There was atone of agony in his broken 
voice which struck painfully on Sidney's 
ears as She stood still, spell-bound, iminoyv- 
able, her bands grasping the silken curtain 
for support. 

“Itis too horrible!’ he went on in a mo- 
ment. 

“And yet to you I feel asif T must tell it 

you, ny Sister, W ho, aS years vo by with 
Iny innocence unproved, tnay even think 
ine guilty. Ah, who knows?" he added, 
with great bitterness, ‘My father believed 
in iny guilt; why should not you, unless I 
can tell you who the guilly person was ? 
But—but—it seeims horrible beyond all 
words to speak of bis guilt here, under this 
roof!" 

“Tell me, Frank,’’ Chrissie said eagerly. 
All the gentleness and womanly tenderness 
seemed to have died out of her tace as it 
was turned to him; the firelight falling up- 
on it bad given it a false unnatural glow, 
the thin lips were pressed logether ina 
close cruel line, her eyes glitttered with a 
fierce light. 

“Telline,”’ she said, in ber harsh, broken 
eager tones—"tell me!” 

“Need I tell you?” he said huskily. 
“Chrissie, if you can go back calinly to the 
past, you will hardly need telling. Was 
there no other man who was iascinated by 
tie fatal beauty whieh brought all who 
looked upon it such misery? Was I the only 
madman who vielded to its sway and was 
lured by its light? Besides the unfortunate 
man Who made her his wite, and by so do 
ing drove ine inad with rage and jealousy, 
was there no other but myself who hung up- 
on her words and lived upon Ler smiles? 
Was T the only one to whom = her warriage 
gave pain? Look back, Chrissie, think 
well, and you will be able to auswer that 
question for yourse.f.”’ 

In the silence which followed, Sidney’s 
hold on the curtain relaxed,all her strength 
seemed suddenly to leave ber, ber knees | 
faintness was coming 
words called back 





over her; but the next 
her failing Senses, 
“Do you remember the Hunt ball that 
night ?° Prank went on, inthe same husky 
strained voice, 
“She left it with him, He came and 
found us together and spoke to her—ah, 
they were grand noble words he spoke!— 
aud she went with hin—with him, remem- 
ber, back to ber husband's house, Do you 
remember how long be was way froin the 


ball? Hle did not return iminediately.” 
“No, no; let ime think. Ile was away a 
long time. IT remember D niy mention- | 


absence, and wondering 


Oh, Frank, this is too 


ine his 
he had pone. 
blet? 
“Horrible, isis not ?“hesaid, with intense 
sadness. “Ab, it it bad been possible to 
save that poor child from sucha tate! sul 
T came too late. Sometimes, in the bitter- 
ness of miv thoughts, I have said to imVvselt 
that be married her on) purpose to make a 


where 


horri- 


°: 


“Hoe knew that Lwas the only 
who had seen him that night, and 
her sake T should remain for 
and tor her sake too you 
peace, Clirissie, 

“Would the Knowledge that our pain 
lived again in her torture obliterate it? 
Would not our ingratitude tor her goodness 
to us both make our future lives a burden, 
seeing her misery ? 

“For, as the worst is over, let ber find 
What happiness she can iu ber miarried life. 
She has given tne the means to take a trip 
abroad—ah, not his money, Chrissie!—] 
could not have accepted that 


it would have 
been easier, far easier to starve—and, why 


person 
thet tor 
ever sient— 
must hold your 


I have inade it, vou will come to ime, 
dear sister iniue, and we shail be lat y tf 
; 2 
Reluer 
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Do you not see that Ia 
same band which Killed hit ha , 
isv death-blow? And I ecannot—I eannot 


die in peace,”’ she added, with a low wail of 
pain, ‘until your innocence is proved, until 
you are freed from Ube stain which you Lave 


berue #0 long, until the murder is brought | 


, cried, with a strange 


| the other in piteous supplication. 
| not drawn nearer to Curissie and her bro- 


true! 
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home to the man who committed ft, unl 
the murderer is proved to be——” 

“Ab, po, no, no; for Heaven's sake do not 
say it—itis nottrue! Oh, great Heaven, it 
is not true!’ 

The voice was hoarse and broken and 
strained with anguish as it fell uvon his 
eur. 

I rank started, and turned pale as Geata, 
and Cbrissie turned her colorless face to 
where Sidney stood, her little hands out- 


| stretched, her slender form swaying to and 


fro as if she were about to fall. 
“It is true!” Chrissie said, with a strange 
awful calusness, ‘“Ihe murderer is Stephen 


| Daurt!”’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 

T is not trae—it is nottrue! Frank,bave 
pity—take back those dreadful words! 
‘They cannot be true, I tell you!’Sidney 

heart-broken fierce- 

ness, as she glanced from one pale face to 

She had 

the do so her 


ther, for in attempt to 


| strenyth had tailed her, and she had fallen 


forward upon her knees, and knelt by the 
door still. 

Looking at her, with intense pity in his 
sad eyes, Frank Greville thought he had 
never seen such an intensity of woe on any 
face belore; yet for many months his lite 
had been passed amidst suffering and sor- 
row of various kinds, 

Her face had lost all its beauty in the 
dreadtal change which had come over it in 
that horrible ininute; it was gray in its 
pallor, and all light seemed to have died 
out of the miserable eyes whica looked up 
at hina with Jneredulous borror and tnuech 
misery. 

Wien she spoke, uttering her passionate 
entreaty for denial of what she had heard, 
her sweet voice lad lost its usual low sweet 
Lonmes, 

She was crouching where she knelt like 
one jin iptensest bodily anguish, who 
was suflering froin asudden and mortal 
wound, 

In her face there wasa look asof one who 


|} pad seen some awtul crite Committed; ber 


White gasping mouth, the convulsive trem- 
bling of the tragile velvet-clad form, the 
stricken borror in the great wide eyes, were 
terrible to look upon. 

Frank turned nis face 
covered it with his hands, 

She dragged herselfon her knees to his 
side, lifted her little trembling hands to his 
arin. 

“Itis not true,’ she gasped—“it is not 
Itisadream, a horrible dream, a 
terrible, dreadful mistake! ‘You were 
inistaken, Were you not? Oh, Fraak, lock 
at me--let ne meet your eyes! Oh, think, 
oh, think—-he is my nusband, and I love 
hitn—IL love hin more dearly than life,than 
honor, than aught this world holds! Teil 
Ine that you are mistaken, tell ine thatit is 
not true! Quick, for the love of Heaven, 
jest I die before I hear the words!” 

As he uncovered his face and turned to 
her, it was bloodless as her own, and the 
anguish in his eyes almost equalled the 
ayony of hers, 

His hands shook as he tried to raise 
He would have willingly torteited all hope 
of his innocence being proved, he would 
have met death gladly to spare her this 
knowledge; but, looking at her asshe knelt 
there, lis lips refused to utter the lie which 
would have asserted his belief in Stephen 
Daunt’s Innocence, 

tiis silence answered her as plainly as 
any words could bave done. 

Hier clinging hands loosened their hold 
upon bis arm, the upturned face dropped; 
wie sank as “a dying stag falls beneath the 


fioin her, and 


her. 


last death-shot,’’ stunned, erusbed, and 
stricken, with blind eyes, and a dumb 
breathless terror on her face--the ghastly 


face on Which the tirelight fell. 

A terrible silence followed—a 
of death itself. 

Then Frank stooped over Sidney, ard, 
lifting her from the ground, put ber gently 
Into a chair, 

She was perfectly passive in his 
she iade no Opposition, nor 
word, although she was still conscious: 
blessing of insensibility was denied her. 

“Sidney,” the young tan said very gent- 
ly and sadly, “if the sacrifice of my life 
eould undo this night’s work, it is no idle 
speech to say that it would be willingly,ave, 
gladly mado! Forget the words you over- 
heard, dear--forget them. As you say, 
there bas been soime terrible mistake—-a 
inistakhe Which perhaps some day will be 
cleared up, and all will be well. Try to 
forget them my poor child.” : 

“To forget them,’’ she repeated, with a 
harsh laugh--*to forget that you have said 
thatuay hbusband—imy bLusband is a mur- 
derer !"’ 

The innocent have suffered long enougn 
for the guiltv,’? Christine said bitterly. 
“Sidney, the thought of Stephen Daunt’s 
Vileness must be sullicieut to destroy every 
atom of your regard for him. How ean you 

Ve a tian So base, So despicable, s » COW- 


silence as 


hands; 
uttered a 
the 


ardly? Kuowing that he committed the 
deed,he let an innocent man sufler without 
ullering a word in his delence—nay, avow- 
ig ad beliefinhisguilt. You vourself bave 
iu how sternly he forbade you to 
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“You are in sorrow,” she said huskily, 
‘and you speak bitterly; but there is no 
need for bitterness between you.and ine 
Curissie, and my load will be even heavier 
than yours, should it be proved that_my 
husband is guilty, not only of Mr. Rut- 
ledge’s death—that indeed might have been 
accident—but of the more detestable crime 
of letting an innocent—:n.u—sufter--for his 
guilt. 

“But even his guilt,’ she aaded, with a 
faint, wistful, unspeakably sad sinile, ‘‘could 
not alter or lessen my love for him, even as 
Frank's guilt—had he been guilty—would 
not have altered your love for him. But 
we must put aside our grief just now.” she 
went on steadily. 

“Frank's safety must oe considered, and, 
until his innocence is vroved, he must not 
be found here,” 

“Sidney,” the young man broke in earn- 
estly, *‘let the matter rest! As TI have told 
you more than once, the bitterness of iny 
fate is over, and I am glad to bear the oblo- 
quy if I can spave you pain. Do not reopen 
the matter, iny child. No doubt we are 
inistaken—your husband is innocent—he is 
capable ot——’”’ 

“You did not think soafew minutes 
since,” she said faintly. ‘Frank, look how 
late itis! You must go; I will order the 
tly to be brought round.” 

The bell was answered by Bessie; and 
Sidney went to the door and gave the order 
in a quiet tone, 

Then she caine back slowly tothe blazing 
fire. 

Frank bad resuined his disgu ise, 

His sister was clinging to him passionate- 
ly, entreating him not to go abroad, to re- 
inain in England, forthe present at least, 
until his innocence should be proved. 

All her calinness deserted her in the 
ment of parting. 

She could only feel ber own terrible 
weakness, her insecure hold on life, if he 
went away. 

They would never eet again, she cried 
passionately. 

Let bim stay in England, and she would 
prove his innocence, now that she knew 
who was guilty ! 

Ah, Sidney had known it all alung! she 
asserted wildly. 

VYhat was why she had done nothing: she 
was only too giad to purchase her hus- 
band’s safety atthe cost of poor Frank's 
misery. 

“Hush, hush dear!” Frank whispered 


1O- 


tenderly. ‘You do not heed what you are 
saying. If you love me, you will let me 
50. 

“Chrissie, are you going to force me to 


say that I am sorry I ever asked Sidney to 
help us to meet?” 

She was clinging to him wildly, both her 
arins clasping him with all her little 
strength, uttering faint hysterical sobs, 

Sidney stood aloof, 

Much as she pitied the miserable girl, she 
could not force herself to soothe one who 
had spoken with such concentrated bitter- 
ness of Stephen. 

“Let me go, let me go!” Frank urged, 
struggling to release himself,but unwilling 
to use force; while she clung to him wildly 
still, until her strength suddenly gave way, 
her slight arins relaxed their feeble clasp 
and fell powerless by her side, her 
forin swayed backward, and would have 
fallen, but that he caugbt her as she swooned 
away. 

‘It is better so,’’he said huskily, bending 
over her and leaving a light kiss on the 
death-like face as he laid her down. “Sid- 
ney, Heaven bless you, dear! Forgive me, 
if you can—-Heaven knows I would have 
Willingly spared you this!” 

“I knew too,’’ she answered, giving niin 
her hand, with a faint, forced pitiful smile 
which had remained dry all through Cbhris- 
tine’s wild entreaties. “You will let me 
hear from you Frank ?”’ 

“Yes; Heaven bless and ue.p you, ny 
dear !”’ 

She went with him to the door. 

Bessie was standing in the gallery outside 
waiting to conduct “the doctor’? down- 
SLUITS, 

Sidney drew back slightly 
shadow of the curtain-drapery. 

“Good night, Doctor Anderson,” she said 
mastering her emotion, to let no suspicion 
arise in the old servant’s mind. “I am 
much obliged for such a long visit; but I am 
sorry we Cannot prevail upon you to remain 
the night at Easthorpe. It is inclement 
weather for night traveling.”’ 

Frank made some inarticulate reply, and 
hastened down-stairs with Bessie, Sidney 
returned slowly and with a strange reluct- 
auce to the boudoir, pushing her soft hair 
back from her forehead with restless un- 
steady fingers. 

Chrissie was still unconscious. 

Her head had fal‘en baek upon her chair, 
her hands hung nerveless and helpless «t 
her side, her swoon was terribly akiu to 
death. 

Sidney, who out « few nours before had 
held her triend so tenderly in her arms, had 
30 patiently soothed her in her agony of 
terror and distress, now sbrank from the 
inanimate form with a horror she herself 
would have shuddered at at any other mo- 
nent, ber pity changed into resentinent. ber 
tenderness into anger. : 

She could not forget the cruel words 


under the 


hrissie had spoke, even though they 
vy |jroin her by a sense I 
S | never torget that she ha 
stephen—her husband—a—— 
Even in thought she could not apply 


hitn the harsh, cruel epithet which the @?"" 
who lay insensible there had uttered; be! 
heart sickened at the recollection, ber 


Whole frame trembled at the awful borror 
Of it, 
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She went over tothe window and drew 
aside the curtains. 

The lainps on the fly which was taking 
Doctor Anderson back to the station were 
dimly visible as they went down the 
driveand then disappeared; and Sidney 
— a breath of relief asshe went to the 
aoor, 

Bessie was coming slowly up the stairs, 
and looked up as she heard the sound of 
the opening door, os 

*Bessie,”"her mistress said, in alow tone 
“Miss Greville hus tainted. Will you 
come to her, and do what you can for her 
this evening? Mason can help you. I 
shall not want you. I aim tired, and aim go- 
ing w bed, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





The Companion. 





BY CHARLES REED. 





nore than the average share of beauty, 
both dressed in deep mourning, were 
seated in a pleasant morning room. 

One, the youngest, and undeniably the 
fairest, was directing an envelope,the other 
a pale, delicate girl, looked on with sadly 
wistful eyes. 

“TI wish,’’the letter said at last, “oh, Nesta, 
I wish you would not send that. 

‘‘My father never intended you to leave 
here.”’ 

“It is better for me to go,” sald the other, 
carefully sealing the envelope; ‘better, fur 
better.”’ 

“Why will you not confide in me? Have 
we rT been sisters from our very baby- 
hood ?”’ 

“But we are sisters only in love, Ruth. 
Let me go. 

“Do you not understand? I cannot stay 
now, where Raymond is.”’ 

‘‘He has not been base enough——”’ cried 
Ruth. 

‘Hush !” interrupted Nesta, ‘‘he has said 
nothing. But his mother was here yester- 


day.” 

cWell?” 

“She bad just learned that 1 am not Mr. 
Fairthorne’s -daughter, but Ernestine Hay, 
a wail, adopted in childhood, and thrown 
penniless upon the world by my adopted 
father’s death, without a will.”’ 

“But it is all mine, Nesta, and I want to 
settle half Upon you as my father intended, 
as s00n as I ain of age.’’ 

“But Mrs. Bancroft told me more. She 
says that to educate Rayimond, and allow 
him to study law, she drew heavily upon 
the capital of her late husband’s property. 
Raymond has a widowed aunt who is very 
kind to him, and who is very wealthy. 
Mrs. Bancroft hopes Ray will inherit ber 
fortune, if be does not displease her; but 
she is Very proud, proud of ber family and 
name, a8 well as her wealth, and it would 
entirely destroy all his hopes there, if be 
married a waif, not only poor but without a 
naine.”’ 

‘And does Raymond send his mother to 
tell all this, when you are yet but a week 
orphaned ?”’ 

“Raymond is still abroad, Ruth, and does 
not know yet of iny loss. 

“I bave promised bis mother not to tax 
his love or honor by seeing him, and so I 
hope for a favorable answer, to this,’’ and 
she touched the envelope, ‘that 1 may be 
far from here when he returns?”’ 

‘‘What bave you written ?”’ 

“Only an answer to the advertisement I 
read to you, for a companion to an invalid 
lady. 

“IT have enclosed a letter froin the minis- 
ter, Mr. Martin,speaking of ine only under 
iny true name. 

“If the answer is favorable, Ruth, pro- 
mise ine you will keep my address a secret 
froin everyone.” 

“Raymond has a right to it.’’ 

‘‘But I promised he should not have it. 
He was betrothed to Nesta Fairthorne, not 
to Ernestine Hay. 

“If you will not promise, Ruth, I must 
then hide myself even trom you.” 

“But, Nesta, you should consider Ray- 
mond,’’ urged Ruth, earnestly. 

“{ do consider Raymond, and Rayinond 
only. 

‘Do you not know that Iam tearing my 
heart-strings in this parting, for bis sake? 
You know as well as I do, Ruth,how he bas 
been brought up, in perfect luxury with no 
wish ungratitied. 

“If bis mother throws him off, and she 
will, it he marries me, aud he offends bis 
aunt, he will be reduced to poverty,with no 
preparation for its hardships. It takes years 
to make even a living as a lawyer.” 

“I see,’’ said Ruth, sadly. 

“For Rayinond tocome to me will beonly 
added torture for both of us. 

“He will urge ine to marry him,in de- 
nance of muther and aunt, and I am afraid 
for my own resolution, if his loving arins 
are around me, his pleading voice in iny 
ears.’’ 

“Since it must be so, I will keep your se- 
cret, “Ruth said; “butit is very bard tor 
inv to give you up. 

“The day Iam of age I shall carry out 
what I tully believe to have been my fa- 
ther’s intentions, bad he not died so sud- 
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Te ladies, both young, both possessing 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 





“Where, Nesta? I did not notice the ad- 
dresss.’’ 

“To Mrs, Green, Craige Hill, Westfield.” 

“I wonder it it is very far from here?” 

“Four hours’ ride, I asked Mr, Martin.” 

Three days later, Mr. Green wrote a fay- 
orable reply to Miss Ernestine Hay’s ap- 
plicat on, and Nesta bade her adopted sister 
and her old home a long farewell, to enter 
upon her new duties, 

She bore up bravely while Ruth's loving 
pitying eyes were upon her, but once in the 
train, she drew her heavy crape veil over 
her face, and wept from the fulness of a 
very sore heart. 

She had given her adopted father a true 
child's love, never guessing she had not the 
saine Claim upon him as Ruth had. 

She had shared all bis own daughter's 
studies and pleasures, and oniy the light 
clouds ot childish sorrow bad ever broken 
the sunshine of her happy life. 

Miss Grace Fairthorne, Ruth’s aunt, had 
never inade any distinction between the 
two littiv girls, and bad grieved as much as 
Ruth over this parting, though she knew 
nothing of its deeper significance, attribut- 
ing it only to the loss of fortune occasioned 
by ber brother’s sudden death. 

It was in early summer that Nesta left her 
old bone, and when the first burst of sor-* 
row was over, she becaine interested in the 
little events of travel, a new experience in 
her young life. 

By the time the train stopped at Craige 
Hill, ber face was once more cotn posed,and 
its noble beauty was only enhanced by the 
deep mourning dress, and the expression of 
sadness in ber large, soft eyes, 

Mrs, Green, an elderly lady,who received 
her new coippenion in her sitting-room, was 
pleased at once with the lovely face,and the 
gentle dignity of manner Nesta bad posses- 
sed from a child. 

She gave her cordial welcome, and while 
dessert was in progress, told her what her 
duties would be. 

“T have a paintul disease, Miss Hay, that 
is curable, but tnay last for years. 

“My nurse, Martha, who waited upon us 
during dinner, will wait upon me during 
iny attacks of positive illness, so that you 
will have none of the nursing to attend 
to. 

“But I am lonely when I ain better, and 
want a companion, 

“Someone who will read to me, will sing 
for ine, talk to ine, Share wy walks and my 
drives. 

“It will be but a monotonous life for one 
so young as you are, but I hope you will 
not hesitate to avail yourself of the library 
and the music room, and will tind some 
pleasure for your leisure time.’’ ‘ 

Nesta answered gratefully, feeling the 
kindness of this introduction to her new 
life, and froin these few words a conversa 
tion was easily opened. 

Mrs. Green was interested in tle journey 
Nesta described with the vivacity aud fresh- 
ness of a young traveler. 

From this topic they easily passed to oth- 
ers, tili both were surprised to hear the 
mantel clock striking nine. 

“So late!’’ the oid lady cried. ‘You must 
be quite tired out, Miss Hay. 

“T will not keep you up one moment 
longer. 

“Ring the bell at your hand, and Martha 
will show you to your rooin, Good night,”’ 
she added a moment later, when the nurse 
appeared, ‘I hope you will rest weil. I 
am quitesure we shall be good friends, iny 
dear.”’ 

“Good night,’ said Nesta, “and thank 
you froin my heart for your kind recep- 
tion.”’ 

Before a week had passed, Mrs. Green 
found herself wondering bow she had en- 
dured her blank lite before Nesta came. 

It was characteristit of Ernestine Hay, 
that whatever she undertook she performed 
with all her heart. 

Kuth used to say that ‘Nesta made a pin- 
cushion an if it was the only pincushion in 
the world, and the fate of the nation hung 
upon the stitcnes.”’ 

It was the same in all her studies and all 
her pleasures. 

She had loved Raymond Bancroft with 
her whole beart, aud inauy sleepless nights 
she spent still thinking of hit. 

But having promised bis mother to give 
him up, she carried out ber promise in the 
spirit asin the Jetter, and gave him no w- 
ken of her whereabouts. 

So, having undertaken to be Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Green’s companion, she threw her 
heart into her work. 

She meant %o faithfully earn ner salary at 
first, but after the hours of kindly inter- 
course that greeted her coming, the salary 
became quite a secondary consideration in 
her desire to brighten the life ofthe gentle 
old lady who was so kind to her, 

Martha allowed nointerference in the act- 
ual nursing duties required witn “ainful 
frequency. 

But Mrs, Green had restful sense of sov- 
ing watehfuluess when Nesta’s band fell 
gently upon her forehead, or Nesta's tender 
voice spoke words of syipatuy. 

When she was better, Nesta divided the 





‘I would stay now, but for iny promise to | 


Mrs. Bancroft. 


and send wy letter.”’ 





I must gu W the pust-ollice, | 


day into a succession of interests suited to 
her emmployer’s feeble health and intellect 
ual tastes. 

The morning walks in 
ful garden, the short afternoon drive In 4 


low carriage, behind a fat oid pony, the 
M4 urs where Nesta’s great inusical 
ade tie time fi I1pon sw 
- ~ : 

~ 4 
easily “ ie 4 

were lnuvested Ww 1 th) Sp affect! 
that made their recurrence 4 pleasure, where 


they had long been a weariness. 
It was no affection, no sycophancy, that 


wade Nesta find pleasurable interest in 


the wide, beauti- | 


verying this inonotonous existence by every 
means in her power. 

She su ufernery, and walks and 
drives took a new pleasure when she baunt- 
ed shady nooks for new specimens of feath- 
ery leaves to carry home. 

Bhe taught Mrs. Green new stitches for 
her fancy work,and was truly pleased when 
wonderful pretty things sprang into exist. 
ence under their busy fingers. 

Above all, Mrs. Green found hera true, 
tender dispenser of her numerous charities 
carefully judicious in the cases she found 
out in the village, conscientiously exact in 
her accounts uf the large sums entrusted to 
her for distribution. 


It was not wonderful that before the suin- 
ner was over these two were united by 
strong bonds of mutual love ana respect. 

September had come, and one morning, 
when Nesta was arranging some late flow- 
ers in Mrs. Green’s room,the servant enter- 
ed with the letters. 

It had never beeu the companion’s duty 
to open her employer's letters, though she 
often answered them, and she continued 
ber task of grouping the flowers in vases 
with artistic skill. 

Soon Mrs, Green's voice roused her from 
a sort of dreamy reverie,brougbt on by the 
silence. 

‘Nesta, dear,’’ she said, “did you ever 
know a family named Fairtborne ?” 

‘Yes, ma’ain.”’ 

“There was an adopted daughter ?” 

*“Yos, ma’am.’’ 

“Did you know her? I have a letter here 
mentioning her, but not telling ber true 
name,”’ 

“Her name was Ernestine Hay,” said 
Nesta, in a low tone. 

“You! Are you Mr. Fairthorne’s adopted 
daughter, that he so wrongly leit penni- 
less ?’’ 

“T am his adopted daughcer,but he never 
wronged ine, Mrs. Green. 

“He was iny true, kind father, while he 
lived, and his death was so sudden, be had 
no time te make the provision for me I 
shall always think he intended, 

“He dropped dead in the street with heart 
disease.”’ 

“But why have you not told me of this 
before ?’’ demanded Mrs. Green. 

“I did not thiuk you cared to know. I 
had no desire to conceal the truth.” 

Many more questions Mrs, Green asked, 
so delicately end kindly, that Ernestine 
scarcely knew how it was she opened Ler 
heart fully,and told ber ola friend ber love 
story, her tears falling fast as she spoke of 
Raymond, though she did not call his 
naine, 

Mrs. Green patted the bent head softly, 
her voice very tender, as she said — 

“Poor child. You Lave hau your troubles 
early. 

“May Hleaven send you brighter days 
soon.”’ 

It was a week later, when Nesta, coming 
in from a long solitary walk, found Mrs. 
Green in the sitting-rooim,in a strange state 
of excitement. 

“Nesta,”’ she cried, as the young girl 
passed the dooron her way Ww her own 
roum, “come in here.’’ 

Throwing oft her hat, Nesta obeyed. 

“Tell ine, Nesta,’ the old lady said, tak- 
ing both ber hands in a loving clasp‘ ‘am I 
hard-hearted, proud and miserly, wrapped 
up in wealth, and baughty because of wy 
ancestors ?”’ 

“IT have found you ever kind and gentle,”’ 
Nesta said, wonderingly. 

“Ain I a womaa, do you think, who, lov- 
ing two young people with all my heart, 
would. thrust iny pride and wealth between 
thein, and bid them stand apart, though 
their bearts broke tor the separation ? 
you understand me, Nesta ? 

“Do you understand that when Fannie 
Bancroft told you Raymond’s aunt would 
disinherit hin if be was true to his love 
and honor, she slandered me ?”’ 

“You Rayinond’s aunt?” faltered Nesta. 

“Tam Raymond’s aunt, and when you 
are Kayimond’s wife, he will find fully halt 
the heart be has held since he was # babe 
has been won away by iy new niece. You 
inay come out, sir.”’ 

And from behind the window curtain 
there stepped forth a familiar figure, and 
Nesta, still bewildered, heard Kayimond ss 
voice in loving words aud tender re- 
proaches. 

Kuth came to the wedding, and Mrs. 
Bancroft covered her chagrin with a siumil- 
ing face. 

The young couple, knowing that their 
charge could not bea long one, did not 
leave Craiye Hill, and when its gentle 
mistress lay down the burden of life, Kay- 
mond Bancroft became heir to all her pos- 
SeSSiO0S. 

———> > —“SCS- 

A STRIKING illustration of the diflerence 
betweeu « republic and a monarchy, % far, 
at least, as newspapers are concerned, is 
found in the fact that the number of perio- 
dicals of ali ss ts}published in the Caar’s 
eupire, from tue Baltic to the Puacitic, from 

the Northern Sea down to Turkey aud Per- 
| sia, only equals (he number published in 





New York City alone, 625, and is but little | 
more than twice those published in Pilla | 


delphia. For the 50,000,000 souls in the Un- 
ited States there are 12,0600. periodicals, For 
the 101,000,000 souls in Kussia there are 625 
period icain, vl which but sikly-three are 
dailies. 

The whole 4.000, OOF 


I s eria, will 


_ " 
, 


A UlLLVers ” be) 

Montilles, It takes only 4 j + “ 
republican America W bupport one per 

cal; it takes more than forty tlines a5 luany 
of his autocratic muajusly's subjects ls sup 


| porta periodical 


| 
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Bric-a- Brac. 

THE ART OF MEMORY.—Thw art of culti- 
vating the rg ey bend be condensed into 
our rules—1l, The habit of fixing the miud, 
like the eye, upon one object. 2. applies. 
tion of anderstanding, which is known, Inu 
good sense, as curiosity. 4. Method. 

IN THK AIK.—A remarkable encounter 
took place May 3rd 1808 Two Frenachm 1 
having quarre!led decided to fight « dur! in 
balloous with blunderbuses, he balloon 
of one was pierced Ly his adversary's ahots 
and he and his second were dashed to pieces 
by bis sudden descent. 


VALUE ov Hair.—The most expensive 
kind of false bair is natural silver white. |. 
is worth $18 to $20 an ounce, inure than jis 
weight in goid. Bleached white har is 
worth only an ounce, Natural } ir «t 
ordinary shade is worth from $ to ..v per 
pound, except the hair collected by ra-- 
pickers, which brings only from $1 to .8& 
The value of different colors of hair depend» 
on the Jashion, Yellow bair, not golden, is 
almost useless. 


THE Sruxx.—This insect lays its eggedn 
a hole eveavated in the ground. It then 
flies away and finds a spider, which « 
stings in the inatn norve-centre of t. » ani- 
tal, This bas the effect of paralyziny the 
spider without killing it. The sphea wen 
carries the now wvtiouless spider to ita 
nursery’ and buries it withthe egys. When 
the eggs batch out the grubs feed on tie 
paralyzed prey, which is then still waive 
and, therefore, quite fresh, although it has 
never bevn able lo move since the time is 
was buried. 

LADIES RIDING StpeEways.—The intro- 
duction of t!'s style of riding on horseback 
is uttribe: » Annaol Bohewia, consort ct 
Richard II. She it was,according to Stowe 
that originally showed the women of ‘ng. 
land bow yracetully and conve:ont 7 iuey 
might ride on .borseback slieway:. An- 
other old bistorian, enumerating the now 
fashions of Rickard I1.’s reign, ©! cervem: 
“Likewise noble ladies then « +d bish 
heads, and oorsets, and robes wit lon 
trains, and seats on s) le-saddlivus on thoir 
horses, by the example of the respecta! le 
Queen Anna, daughter of the King «i tio- 
heimia, who first jutroduced the custoin jo 
the kibgdom; for before women of every 
rank rode as en.” 

THE Bexr.—Naturalists say that the feet of 
the common working bee exhibit the com- 
bination of a basket, a brush anda pair of 
pincers, The brush, the hairs of whichu 9 
arranged in syininetrical rows, are only w 
be seen with the microscope. With this 
brush of fairy delicacy the bee brushes its 
velvet robe to remove the pollen dust with 
which it becoines loaded while sucking up 
the nectar. Another article, hol; »wed like 
a spoon, roceives all the gleanings which 
the insect carries to the hive. Finaliv, by 
means Of a binge, these two piecos become 
a pair of pincers, which render important 
service in the construction of t!4 cob. 

MADE OF RAT-SKINS.—An_ ingenious in- 
habitant of Curnwall, Eny., exbibit- iimself 
in a dress composed of rat-skins, which |» 
was collecting for three years and a inc. 
He inade the dross entirely bitnself, consist- 
ing of bat neckercuiel, coat, trousers, cupe, 
gaiters and shoes, The nuimber «f rats re- 
quired to complete the suit was 670, and the 
Jerson, When thus dressed, appears exactly 
tike an Esquimaux. The cape is composed 
of the pieces of sking immediately around 
the tails, containing about 600 tails, A 
lady of Glasgow had a pair of shoes uf ex- 
quisite workinanship, the upper part of 
which were made of the skins of rats. Tho 
leather was exceedingly simooth, and os soft 
as the finest kid, and appeared stout and 
firin. It took no less than six skins to inake 
the pair of shoes, as the back of the skin is 
the only part strony enough for use, 

THESIzE oF A Watcu.—At firet the 
watch was about the size of # dessert plate, 
It had weights, and was used asa ‘pocket- 
clock.’’ The earliest known use of the 
modern name occurs in the record of 1562, 
Which inentions that Edward Vi. had “one 
haruin or watch of iron, the case berniy like- 
wise of iron and gilt, with two pluminets of 
lead.”” The first wateh may readily be sup- 
posed to have been of rude execution, Tho 
first great lusprovement—the substitute of 
springs for weights—was in 1560. The 
earliest springs were not coiled, but only 
straight pieces of steel. Early watches Lad 
only one band, and being wound up twico 
a day, they could not be expected wo keop 
the thine nearer than fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in twelve hours. The dials were «. 
silver and brass, the cases liad no crystals, 
but opened at the back and front, and were 
four or five inches in diameter, A plain 
watch cost nore than 81,500, and after one 
wis ordered it took @ year to inake it. 

Goub WRITING.—The late Horace Gree- 
ley was famous tor bis bad handwriting and 
the followin correspondence show tho ad- 
vantages of learning lo write properly in 





early youth. From HH, Greeley to M. I. 
Castle: **Dear Sir,—Ll ain overworked and 
growing old. I shail be sixty next Feb. 3. 
on the whole, it seems [T inust deeline to 
lecture henceforth, exeept in this iuimne- 
diate vicinity, if | doatall. I e¢ 


ttinot pro- 
wise, to visit Lilinois on tha rrand— cer- 
lainly not now. Yours, if we Gree- 
ley.”’ From M. EB. Cuastie li. Greecey: 
‘“‘Owar Sir yy ir « i t t re te 
f 1s 

4 r 

m 
. i " 
y i suyyeat ‘ 
oluer echyayements n Luis ii liate 
Vicinity; ifso we will advise you.—Yours 


‘| Fespoctiully, M, Lb. Castic.’ 
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WHERE LOVE WAS BORN. 





What man forgets, howe'er he rove, 
However changed his worldly view, 
The spot where Gret he breathed lis love 
Aud fret a thrill responsive Knew 7 
Not thou nor Ll, my friend, I know, 

Norany man of kindly mould, 
Whose bosom yet can throb or glow, 
Or rosy recollections hold. 


Was it in some warm fireside nook, 
"Neath nconday sun or midnight star? 
By breaking seas or laughing brook, 
At moss-grown stile or pasture-bar ? 
At home, abroad, at eve or morn, 
In lonely or frequented round ? 
No matterthere where love was born 
fe still for thee enchanted ground, 


The downecast eye, the burning cheek, 
The silence out of which, with dread 

One swif momentous word must seek 
Kline or despair, and which, unsaid, 

Leaves naught but torturing suspense 
To daunt the heart, however brave , 

The impulse bending soul and sense 
In one great overmastering wave. 


Love's prayer and love's consent at last! 
The transport never known betore ! 
The form beloved folded: fast 
Close to the heart, to part go more! 
The brightest link in life's hy chain- 
The joy so old, yet ne'er outworn | 
Oh, thou canst sce it all again 


In that sweet spot where love was born! 


In throng 4 resort or trackless waste, 
Iu secret haunt of open alr, 
Hlowever girt, wherever placed, 
On sea or land, oo matter where, 
Still not the lees for all theampot 
W here love's vow was breathed must shine, 
A temple of the untorgot, 
A etar, a beacon, aud 4 shrine 
re 


A Woman's Whim. 


or 





nY THE AUTHOR “THE 


LIGHT LOVE,” “BERIIE,"’ "THE DEAN'S 


LIGHT, 


GRANDDAUGHTERS,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER VIIL.—[ CONTINUED. ] 

Y dear, we will talk of thisagain. For 
\ the present at any rate you will come 
} tome. Shall 1 expect you to-morrow 
morning!’ 

“No, no—not the morning,’’ cries Faire 
quickly, feeling that she cannot leave with- 
out toe chance of a tarewell word to Seton 
('rewe, 

“But to-morrow is Christinas Eve, 

“Then let me come in the evening. I will 
not be very late. Wenever thought, did 
we, that we should spend our Christenas 
Dav together? If only Giuy were bere!’ 
“Weean only hope tor the best.” 

“Mr. Aleourt has heard nothing ?" 

“Nothing.”’ 

baire sighs, 

She has almost given up hope now, It is 
so long since they beard, and it seems as 
though she were fated to live tor lite 
alone. 

Well, she will bear her burden bravely, 
not complaining, and certainly never con- 
fessing how foolishly she had given away 
ber love to theone man in the world whom 
she detertinined not lo marry, 

She bas been very foolish, but it is over 
how. 

Henceforth she will be infinitely wise— 
with the wisdom that only experience can 
ive. 

And yet—heigho and 


, 


heigho !—the folly 


Was so Sweet that even its memory is dearer | 


than the hope of any happiness to come. 

When Lady Hainault is gone, and she is 
once more by herself, Faire Sighs 
while tbe big tears are rolling down her 
luce, to think that in all probability after to- 
morrow she will never look again upon the 
face of Seton Crewe, 


Phat night they are dining at home alone | 


on which occasions Faire always joins them 
at the table. 
She bad at first some vague ideaof excus- 
iy berself upon the plea of a headache, but 


| 
the time goes by,and she cannot nerve her 


self to the effort of resolving mot to meet 
Seton Crewe in friendly intercourse any 
thore. 

When the dressing bell rings she me- 


chanieally slips on ber quiet dinnér-gown, 
aud # quarter of an hour later goes quietly 
dow nstalrs, 

There is only one occupant of the draw- 
ingg-roomn, 


It is Colonel Crewe, who rises froin a seat | 


beside the bright tire, and wheels it round 
lor her. 

She takes it silently. 

Both realize that between them now com- 
imnon-places would be incongruous,and they 
dare not say all that is in their hearts. 
Colonel Crewe begins the conversation. 

“Miss Edwardes, is this your handker- 
chiet?” he asks, holding out the cobweb 
wisp towards her. 

She takes it, looks at it deliberately, and 
then lays it in her lap. 

“Yes, Colonel Crewe, it 
answers quietly. 

“And you know when and where I pick- 
ed itoup?” 


is mine, 


“Yes.” 

lie looks at her in amazement, wonder- 

y that she can take thi liscovery so 
aitniy. 

Perl ips s is Inis } 1 ! ana 
thinks he has y found it use, 

“Tt was in the upper corr r of Lady 
Hainault’s house the night of her fancy 


dress ball,’’ be goes on gravely. 

“Yes, I know.” . 

Certainly ber nonchalance is very dis- 
concerting. 

He had thought she would be dumb- 


again, | 


* she | 


founded and full ef penitence. Instead of 

that itis he who is feeling uncomfortable 
;and guilty, while she remains pertectly 
| composed, 

“What are you going to do?” he asks her 
blankly. 

“What you 
course, 
it again. 

“Leave London even, 8 there may be no 
chance of iny coining across your path, and 
rewinding you that the roof that shelters 
your relations has sheltered an impostor 
too.”’ 

He cannot follow her varying mood, nor 
understand why she has suddenly grown 
80 passionately bitter. 

“Why do you speak like that? You must 
know that 1——” 

But bis speech is brought to a sudden 
clone. 

Overwronght by the exciternent of the 
last few hours, the tears that only so lately 
left Faire’s eyes return to ther with added 
violence,and,burying ber head down in the 
cushions, she sobs as though her heart 
would break, 

“Don’t, don't!" he pieads, his natural 
inanly hatred of seeing woman weep being 
heightened in this case by the fact that she 
is the woinan that he loves, 
on with unabated*griet. 

“You must not grieve like that,’’ he tells 
her gently. “It was only a yirl’s freak—not 
a serious fault.” 

His words might have had no effect: bad 
he not at the same moment tenderly 
nervously caressed ber hair. 

At his touch she flutters like a frightened 
bird, and then is suddenly very still. 

“Then you are not angry at the decep- 
tion? You do not despise me quite?” she 
half whispers, 

“T esteem you more highly than any wo- 
man IT have known. If I were notin hon- 
or bound, I would prove it by asking you 
to be iny wife.”’ 

Perhaps it is because dhe words are so 
gravely spoken that not even a transient 
color flushes over Fuaire’s usually tell-tale 
face, or perhaps because she 
blushes are for those who are more happily 
circumstanced than she. 

She looks straight into the fire aimlessly, 
hopelessly, all womanly feelings lying dor- 
inant for the tine under the stupefying in- 
fluence of a great trouble. 

By-and-by it may comfort her to know 
that he loved her well enough to wish her 
to become his wile. 

Just now she can only realize that they 
are parting. 

Presently Irene and Mrs, Sloane-Trevor 
join themn,and directly afterwards dinner is 
announced, 

The meal is discussed in alinost 
silence, 

Three of the party are too constrained and 
tull of their own thoughtsto talk on general 
subjects, and Mrs, Sloane-Trevor is never a 
great conversa*ionalist. 

But she is not to enjoy her ease of mind 
much louger, for,when the ladies are in the 
drawing-room alone, first Faire and then 
Irene tells her story. 

When Colonel Crewe comes in he finds 
Mrs. Sloane-Trevor alone,looking a picture 
of despair. 

“Hlas Irene told you?” she asks hiin 
sharply. 

“She has told ine nothing. 
told you?” 
| “That she 
| Lane.” 
| 
| 


would wish me to do, of 
Leave this house, and never enter 


absolute 





What has she 


is engaged to Kffingham 

Hie is silent ; and she thinks he is 
come with grief, 

Angry as she has been at the disappoint- 
nent, She considers it her duty now to de- 
fend her daughter's conduct. 

“Afterall, ibis partly your own 
Seton; you have been a very 
| lover. ; 
| 
| 
| 


Over- 


fault, 
recreant 


“You might have married her long ago 
had you not been so loath to lose your free- 
dom. And, really, Effingham bas been 
wonderfully constant and persevering.” 
| ‘He isa very good fellow. Iam glad he 
is toebe happy at last.’ 


She stares at him in amazement. Gener- 
osity can be carried too far; and it is alimost 
aniosult to her daughter that her loss 
should be so little felt. 

“You never can have cared for her at 
all,’ she tells him impatiently. 

“I beg your pardon, I care tor her very 





inuch as a cousinor sister. You must blame 


neither of us that the feeling never ripened | 


into anything warimer,” 
“Yet you would have tnarried her ?” 
“If she would have had ne?) Yes.” 
The lady nearly groans aloud. ‘That such 
| prospects should have been within her 
daughter's grasp, and she should bave let 
them slip away ! 
“Everything seems to come on 
once,"’ she coinplains dolefully. 
“What else is troubling you?” 
tions kindly. : 
“This affair of Miss Espinasse, I suppose 
the next thing that I shall hear is that you 
have married her !’'—viciousl y. ' 
“Not very likely—at any rate for the 
present. You forget I have never met her 
yet.”’ 
|} “f understood that she had told you: but 
the whole thing is so bewildering and = an- 
| noying that I searcely know what to think. 
You know she is leaving us t-inorrow,.”’ 
} ‘Te 


ine at 


he 


| 


[me what it is vou mean. 


‘This Miiss k:dwar les, Ire nes Pat nN 
sno other than Faire Es; LSNe % . 
SA VS 
LLWAYS iInderstood t at a vas \ 
great beauty And certainly Id N 
why she should come asqueradiny 
there.”’ 


This then is the truth which hitherto he 
| has failed to grasp. 


He had thought that she had personated 


' eneouraged perhaps by a slight rese:m- 


blance. 


It had never entered his mind that the | 
name under which he knew ber first could | 


be an assumed one, 

Bat Mrs, Sloane-Trevor, out of temper 
and upset, goes on with an invalid’s fretiul- 
ness— 

“T suppose she came to try ber arts on 
you. Doubtless she was alive to the ad- 
vaniages of marrying the heir to her fath- 


| er’s estate, and so keeping it in the direct 


| line, 
i 


“Of course she was quite right—only the 


| idea does more credit to her head than her 


A 





But Faire sobs | 


heart.”’ 

Colonel Crewe cannot trust himself w an- 
swer. With some hastily-muttered excuse 
he turns and leaves the room, 


CHAPTER IX. 


LOVELY morning, celd and frosty, 
with the sunlight shiningthrough the 
windowson to Faire’s bright head as 
she stands before the looking-glass previous 
to going down. 

A little natural vanity, coupled with the 
wish that her lover should remember her 
as she really is, has made her throw aside 
&il attempt at disguise. 

Her gown is still black, but it is of the 
richest, glossiest silk, and soft lace ruffles 
tall round herthsoat and wrists, while her 


| pretty hair once more follows its own sweet 
| will, lingering caressingly in curls above 


yet | 


her brow before nestling in a luxuriant 
knot low on the neck. 

A pink flush of exeitement tinges her 
cheeks as she leaves her room, but it deep- 
ens into a ruddier glow as, at the bottom of 
the stairs, evidently waiting for ber advent 
she sees Colonel Crewe. 

He has spent a restless night,trying to de- 


| cide what he is to do, but is no nearer a re- 


feels that | 








sult than be was before. 


Mrs. Sloane-Trevor's — inconsiderately 
spiteful words had rankled more cruelly 
in his mund than she bad intended they 


should do, 

He is compelled to believe that they are 
true. 

Why should Faire Espinasse have come 
to this house, and under another name, if it 
were not forthe hope of captiveting him, 
and thus securing the home that, it seems 
certain, she must otherwise lose? It is all 
too plain. 

Love and anger so strangely mingled 
that, while one tnoment he is longing to see 
her only to upbraid her with the duplicity 
ot which she stands convicted, the next he 
resolves to let her triumph if she cares for 
a victory so won, 

She will have wealth, position, and all 
that he can possibly give—even a mad un- 
reasoning love that he feels he cannot 
quench, 

All this—only his esteem will be withb- 
held, and that surely she cannot expect, or 
even wish for. 

Graveiy he bows when he meets her 
now, but does not extend bis band in greet- 
ing. 

**Miss Espinasse, inay I beg a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with you?’’ he asks 
coldly. 

When she makes a movement of assent, 
he leads the way into the library. 

Yet, once there, words fail biu. 

She has declined the chair he has offered, 
and now stands facing bim, with downcast 
eyes and trembling lips,it is true, but look- 
ing nevertheless only modestly confused,as 
a inaiden anticipating a tale of love, ratber 
than like «4 guilty woinan confronted with 
the man she has injured. 

“Should.] be Hattering nyself over much 
Miss Espinasse,to suppose that you remem- 
ber some words | spoke to you yesterday,”’ 
he begins, with a sav&Age irouy that startles 
himself, even before he notices how the 
color is thereby driven in a moment from 
the girl's speaking face. 

“T remember all that you told 
onel Crewe,”’ she answers quietly. 

“Then IT was unable to teil you all that I 
wished ; but uow circuinstances have 
changed,and I am free to ask you to be my 
wife.”’ 

She is silent. 

Not understanding what motive is mov- 
ing him to speak like this, she is struck 
dumb by the cruelty of his words, 

She can only give him a look 
pathetic reproach. 

In spite of himself, he is remorseful and 
ashbained. 

“Forgive me,”’ he says, more gently, “if 
Tam not wooing you asa lover should, 
Just now Lam pained and bitterly disap- 
pointed, 

“But after a while the feeling will wear 
away—the past shall be forgotten,the future 
isin our own hands. JT wiil make you a 


me, Col- 


of most 


| good husband 1f you will let me.’ 


ques. | 


“Itis impossible—quite impossible, as 


| you nust kuow. 


“I daresay you mean more kindly than 
you have spoken, but—but I am not in- 
clined to play the beggar-imaid to your Co- 
phetua,’’ she answers proudly, and turns to 
ro. 

She understands him now. 

There can be only one explanation of his 
conduct. 


lie thinks that she has schemed to marry | 


him for his inoney—he thinks that, and 
generously permitting ber to succeed. 

She cor most laugh aloud at the 
nnected 


And 


is 
mUldl Allin ab- 


with 


1a thought ce 
pity of it. yet 
es it natter ? 

eet again, and in no 
circumstances could become his wife. 
But reaches the door be strides after 
her and lays his hand upon her right 
arin. 


‘Tell me, if I had wooed you differently, 


Chey are never to n 
« 
“AS Bile 


| General Espinasse’s daughter for a frolic, } Should I have won?” 





| 


She shakes her head. 

“Then you meant to revenge yourself tor 
my irresponsible succession to Seton Manor. 
You intended me to love you, while resoly- 
ing not to love me in return.” 

Faire draws herself up proudly, flashing 
op bim « volutwne of scorn from angry 
eyes 

a You flaiter yourself too much, and me 
too little. 

@When | caine here I was unconscious of 
your existence, and since then I think you 
must adinit Ihave used no arts to win 

ou. 

4 “Even now, so little vain am I of. my 
conquest, that I ain only anxious to forget 
the love and the insult that have been ot- 
fered to ine in the same breath.” 

Shaking off his detaining grasp, she hur- 
ries trom the room, leaving him utterly con- 
founded, but convinced that what she has 
said is nothing but the truth. 

It has been a coincidence—strange, yet 
quite possible—while certainly it is true 
that never by word or deed has she encour- 
aged him to love her. 

Now he bas offended her beyond forgive- 
ness. 

Foo! that he has been,not to have read her 
character aright—not to have seen all its no- 
bleness and pride. 

Sinking into a chair, be buries bis face in 
his hands, utterly despairing and miserable 
beyond all words at the knowledge that this 
is the last day the same roof will shelter 
both. 

Several times during the morning he secs 
her again. 

She always turns away from hin with an 
indignant gesture. 

lt is easier for her, now this barrier has 
risen between them, to steel her heart 
against hii and to hide its real weakness 
even trom herself. 

It is an uncomfortable day for them all. 
Irene, having once thrown off her proud 
reserve, is like the veriest love-sick maiden 
having eves for no one but her lover; while 
he is so absurdly heppy, and talks in such 
a self-congratulatory vein, that bis society 
is not coveted by the rest. 

Their only trouble is that it seems heart- 
less to flaunt their happiness before Seton 
Crewe,upon whom they naturally look as a 
jilted lover. 

His disconsoiate appearance does not tend 
to dissipate the illusion. 

Mrs, Sloane-Trevor bas not yet recovered 
from her disappointment, and adopts her 
chilliest deineanor towards Mr. ne, as 
though blaming him for the perseverance 
that at last has conquered. 

Perhaps it is to make her displeasure the 
nore marked that she inclinesto be very 
gracious to her guest, whorn, as ber daugh- 
ter’s companion, she had always liked; but 
Faire holds aloof, not wishing for further 
intimacy that would only make her task 
the harder. 

It has been arranged that she is to leave 
that evening. 

And soon after luncheon she 18 glad to 
inake the excuse of packing to escape. But 
justasshe makes a moveinent to go the 
door opens, and a footman enters to an- 
nounce visitors, 

Bofore he can utter the names he is un- 
ceremoniously pushed aside, and Guy Es- 
pinasse stands in front of him—Guy, uot as 
he had lett, clean-sbaven, slim, and = gar- 
mented by Poole, but big,burly,and beard- 
ed, conspicnousl y devoid of all extrava- 
gances of the toilet. 

Laughing and crying, Faire rushes into 
her brother’s arins, and he kisses and 
soothes her with the gentleness of a wo- 
nan. 

He is first to remember that they are not 
alone, seeing that Lady Hainault, who had 
followed him in more slowly, bas already 
made herself known, 

“Introduce me to your friends,’”’ he whis- 
pers; and in broken accents Faire coin plies 
with his request, still holding tightly to his 
hand, and nestesly closely to bitn,as though 
feartul he night disappear again. 

It is Mrs. Sloane-Trevor who asks 
the reason of his lony silence. 

“Ah, that is a sad story!” he answers her 
very gravely. 

‘IT inet an old friend out there. We had 
been to school together, and afterwards to 
the saine college, so you may imagine tht 
it was quite a pleasant surprise to meet hii 
again. 

‘He proposed to go with me into the in- 
terior, like myself, a keen sportsman, anil 
not unwilling to sacrifice comfort tora 
time; so we made our plans accordingly. 
Then just at the last moment he was taken 
ill—not dangerously sq, but with a low 
fever sufficiently debilitating to prevent 
him from leading such a rough and wau- 
dering life ; and so I went alone. 

‘My home-letters were all to pass throug!) 
him; and I wrote regularly,although,to iy 
great surprise, I heard nothing in reply: 
At first I attributed this to my erratic jour 
neyings about, knowing nothing o! the 
country, and being constantly sent out 0! 
iny way by false statements as to where the 
game really was, and sometimes combg 
across no sign of life tor days together. But 
when I returned to Durban I found ™y 
friend had died of a sudden attack of mar!¢- 
nant small-pox, which he bad not been 
strong enough to shake off, and all my let- 
ae we lying unopened in his landlord's 
nas, 

“There too I found the first news of my 
father’s death, and learned of the su bse- 
quent anxiety on my behalf.”’ 

‘‘And vou caine back at once ?”’ 
“As soon as I could, you may be sure. 
was deterinived to be in time for Christma 
iffl could. 

“I only arrived in London an hour 48" 
| and went to Lady Hainault at once, cetingg | 

fortunately found a letter from Alcourt 
| the bankers’, telling me of Faire 8 


hii 
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freak. Mrs, Sloane-Trevor, has she been a 
great trouble to you, this wilful puss ?”’ 

Mrs. Sloane-Trevor wurwurs a polite dis- 
claimer. 

fSbe is taken by the young #sportsman’s 
frank manner, and proposes a tonce that 
the brother and sister shall spend the 
Christmas Day with them. 

Catching Faire’s appealing glance, Lady 
Hainau!t interposes, claiining her promise 
of the day before. 

‘You must honor an old woman who 
wishes to have her children alone with her 
for the first day. 

We shall all meet very often afterwards, 
I hope. 

‘*By-the-by, I have not yet seen ny god- 
s0n, to congratulate him on his happy 
choice’’—glancing kindly at Irene, who 
turns away somewhat coidly, afraid of 
seeming wishful to conciliate her future 
husband's rich relation. 

‘*You have heard of it already!” says 
Mrs. Sloane-Trevor, in surprise. 

“Faire wrote to me this morning. She 
has been reminding me very sternly of my 
duty to my own kith and kin. 

*Tuinking she was penniless,I had made 
her iny sole heiress in place of Effingham, 
who was nained in iny will betore. 

‘*However, now that Guy has returned I 
must let her have her own way, I sup- 
8e,”” 

She turns, with a fond indulgent smile,to 
where Faire was before, but, seeing to what 
the conversation was leading, the girl has 
slipped away. 

Colonel Crewe, who has been standing a 
little way apart, and has listened with a 
pang of selt-reproach at this proof of Faire’s 
nobility of mind,follows her out of the room 
unnoticed by the rest, 

He finds her in the breakfast-room, look- 
ing Out upon the square, with eyes in which 
tears and siniles are very charimingly con- 
fused. 

She crimsons painfully when she sees 
him, and tries to escape past hiin from the 
rooin, 

But he looks at her so pleadingly, yet 
humbly,that she hesitates,and waits to hear 
what it is he has to say. 

‘*Miss Espinasse, can you ever forgive 
ine that I have so inisjudged you?” he asks 
in a low voice. 

She does not ask 
guessed it all betore. 

She only looks into his eyes to see how 
much he knows, and reads something 
there that makes her own droop again 
abashed. 

“‘T ain ashamed to tell you all,”” he goes 
on, after a short pause. ‘The suspicion 
was so palury and ignoble that I do not like 
to confess that it ever existed in iny mind 
even for a noment. 

“And I am sufficiently punished. I have 
forfeited all chance of your love—even of 
your friendship. Do not let me go without 
a word of forgiveness or farewell.” 

She stretches out her hands impulsively. 

‘*How could I be so cruel ? Do vou think 
| have no heart?’’ she cries, with a little 
rasp. 

° He is holding herin his arms now, and 
looking down at her beautiful blushing 
face. 

A sense of great happiness is stealing 
over him, unreasonable as yet, but justified 
by hope. 

It has grown darker as they talked, and 
suddenly, as eyes meet eves and tell and 
read the old, old story, some early waits 
outside break into a joyous Christmas 
carol, 


him how. She has 


[THE END] 


————> 6 ———————___——— 


“Come, Sweetheart!” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR LIFE AND 
° 
LOVE,”’ “PRINCESS CHARMIAN,”’ 
YET 8O 


“SO NEAR AND 


FAR,’’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 


GIRL standing at the foot of a great 
clift, sand and shells and dry seaweed 
at her feet. 

Hehind ber deep briny-smelling eavesand 
fissures in the rocks, and the great dazzle 
of the sea in front. 

A tall well-made girl with square shoul- 
ders and long graceful arins, with a face 
not strictly beautiful or perhaps even pretty 
yet a face which charins by reason of iis 
very contradictions—a sweet, proud master- 
ful tace with a calin forehead, a short nose, 
a rather wide mouth, beautiful teeth, and 
well-opened eyes, with dark brows and 
lashes—clear large-pupiled eyes as blue as 
the sky. 

She is dressed in dark-blue serge,and she 
wears a sailor-bat lined with dark blue, with 
a yacht’s ribbon round it. 

She nolds her gloves in her right Land— 
in her left a long crinkled leaf of glistening 
brown seaweed,the root fastened to a wave- 
worn pebble, ; 

On this pretty bare left hand there glit- 
ters a magnificent gipsy ring of pearls and 
diamonds, 

Standing with her back to the cliff and 
her face to the sea, she is looking at a 
little dark speck floating among the bright 
ripples in the widdle distance, between the 


faint blue horizon-line and the lov 
shoaling greens and purples 
se in shore. 
. i y Sic . b ~~ tf . is 
Ana jown in the # Spark “4 
then the sun touches it, and she sees that 
is a boat with a man in it,who :nust be fish- 


ing, since neither #all nor oars are visible, 





and, so far as she can judge, the boat i at 
a stand-still. 

“A native !’’ she says to herself. 
age in his canoe!” 

This is the second native she has seen 
since ber arrival at Mourne Castle, with the 
exception of course of the servants at 
Mourne, who are al! [rish. 

She had gone down to the gate the even- 
ing before with Gwen Handcock—Gwen 
bad come over from Monkswood to wel- 
come them to Ireland—and, after she had 
driven away, she had stood fur a moment 
at the gate, looking at the vast mountains 
towering upto the sky, with a glory of 
eun and mist on their brown slopes. 

While she stood there, one band on the 
gate and the other shading Ler eyes,a horse- 
man bad passed, riding very slowly ; and 
as he passed he had looked at the pretty 
gray-gowned, flaxen-baired figure with 
Some curiosity —a curiosity which Miss 
Sandys had resented witha very haughty 
stare. 

The horsemman was exceedingly goud- 
looking. . 

As Miss Sandys walked back to the cas- 
tle she wondered who he was, 

She bad not expected to see anything so 
civilised amorg these ‘barbarous’ old fish 
hills, 

This is Miss Sandys’ first 
shore. 

Mourne Castle stands in a kind of glen 
or valley—there is no view of the sea 
from the windows—only fromthe top of 
the Castle one can see it over the shoulder 
of a heathery bluff—a high blue line 
against the sky. 


“A sav- 


visit to the 





Miss Sandys had climbed to the top of the | 
old Castile yeste slay, after Gwen Handeock | 


had left, aud had seen the sun set inagniti- 
cently in a great golden ocean, and had 
tried to picture O Brazil, the isle of the 
blest, which is said to come and go in these 
western seas. 


**Happy memorial places, 
Full of the stately repose and the lordly delight of 
the dead, 
Where the fortunate islands are lit with the light of 
ineffable faces, 
And the sound of the sea withdut wind Is about 
them, and the sunset is red.** 


There is no inisty outline of cape or head- 
land to be seen now, where the taint hori- 
zon-line of the blue sea dissolves in the 
blue sky. 

Not even the sinoke of a steatner breaks 
the monotony, or a sail, however distant, 
white, or gray, or brown. 

Nothing but sky and water, and that lLit- 
tle speck of a boat bobbing up and down 
among the ripples. 

Miss Sandys had made her way out to the 
end of a ledge of rocks which stretch from 
the very foot of the clifts to‘‘where the tide 
ebbs in sunshine’’—a rugged promontory 
of dove and flesh-colored limestone, from 
whose base the brown sea-weed floats, whose 
irregular shelves are covered with limpets, 
full of little pools of sait water and tiny 
broken shells. 

Looking back at the cliffs, the path by 
which she caine down seems a inere gout- 
track, zig-zagying up and over scarped rock 
apd spaces of slippery salt-encrusted tart, 
with sometimes nothing more substantial 
than a tuft of sea-pink between it and the 
beach hundreds of feet below, 

“I wonder 
down !”' she says, 

A panic seizes her 4s to how she shall yet 
back again. 

She had 
coming down; she 
reach the shore. 

But now that she faces the sheer wall of 
rock, it seems as if no hutman being could 
crawl up it. 


not thought of the 
had been so caver to 


how IT ever managed to get | 


| 





It appears actually to overhang the beach | 


in some places, jutting out in a kind of 
flying buttress it inakes her even giddy to 
look at. 

“What a fool I was to come down! 
it I could get down, of course 
able to get up again—the path is good 
enough. It is only that l musttry not to 
think of the horrible depth behind as [ yo 
up. And, after all, what Is it to the places 
that I have scrambled over in the Alps?” 

Starting froin the ledge of rocks, there is 
first a grassy slope jutting out over the 
caves, above high water mark, with brown 
boulders piercing the turf, and tufts of 
sea-pinks, and here and there a sharp white 
rock or brown peaty mould. 


But 


I shall be | 


The path is wide here, and Miss Sandys | 


mounts gaily, singing a little Swiss moun- 
taineer song which had recurred to her 
with the thought of the Alps. 

She takes care not to look either very far 
up or down, only at the wild-flowers  nest- 
ling in the crevices of the rocks, and tie 
lichens which gild orsilver the rocks them- 
sel ves. 

In this way she mounts gradually, the 
horizou-line seeming to tnount with her, 
till the vast bright sea fills nore than half 


} 


the picture, laughing with innumerable sil- | 


ver sparkles inthe middle distanee, shad- 
ing off in shore into broad bands of azure 
and amethyst and tender apple-green. 

Tbe worst part of the path is a kind of 
staircase leading up the face of the rock in 
avery giddy zig-ziy lashion—this once pas- 
sed, the rest of the ascent will be 
enough. 

Miss Sandys reaches this particular spot 
without accident, even uiounts five or six 


Cuasy 


SLE DS of the ladder. 
he i at 0 2s “ 5 


4 } 


8 Lhe gr Lest ¥, al 


gives way to it i 
She knows it, and yet she feels that s 


beach, for that is out of 
SLEeeC pness | 


could no more craul upthe face of that 
precipice than she cuit fly. 

She shivers, cowering down as if the 
height were a weight she could not bear;abe 
sobs, she rocks herself backwards and for- 
wards, 

There is no li.ing creature near her, nu 
sound but the laughing and chattering of 
the sea-gulls on the rocks far down below, 
nothing to be seen—if she had dared to 
lock—but the blue profound of the sky 
overhead and the bare wall to which she 
clings like a martin, and that little speck 
of a boat which seems alinost under the 
cliff now, bobbing up and dewn upon the 
bright wrinkling waters, with the great 
blue rim of the ocean beyoud. 

Even if she could bring herself to con- 
tinue the ascent, her head night grow gid- 
dy again, her foot slip—and then nothing 
could save her. 

A little farther on the path is not moro 
than a foot wide—suppose she should lose 
her head there? 

The thought of the sharp ledges below 
comes to her with an ugly rush—of a help- 
less thing falling--falling—her brain grows 
dizzy—she feels as it the solid rock were 
swaying under ber—asif she were being 
swung out over the sea, 

It isa horrible sensation—it is unbear- 
able, 

**Don't be frightened. 
any danger. 
Voice. 

She uncovers her wet eves. 

A young man is stunding beside her, 
stooping a little-—bis hand stretched out— 
a tall handsome fellow ina fisherman's 
guernsey, bare-headed and bare-footed, and, 
though of a fair complexion, so tanned that 


You are not in 
Give me your hand,” says a 


his arms, trom which the sleeves are 
rolled up, are burnt toadeep mahogany 
eolor, 


W hat 


“I guessed what was the matter, 
induced you to come here?” 

“T was on the shore,’’ Miss Sandys tells 
him, swallowing her tears with an effort, 
but still conscious that her breath is coming 
in zasps and that her face is white and her 
lorehead moist with horror, “I got down 
this wav, and I supposed I could get up 
again. But, quite suddenly, I seemed to 
lose my head.”’ 

“It isa horrid place. If you will lean 
upon me, I wil get you upin no time. 
Take a good grip of ny arm—you need not 
be afraid: you could not pull ine over if 
you tried.” 

“Oh, LT couldn’t go up! Oh, don't 
ine! Tho very idea ot it makes my 
turn round.” 


He looks down at her a little impatiently, 

“But this is folly. You can’t stay here 
all night.” 

“IT can't creep up that horrible overhang- 
ing rock.” 

“It does not overhang. 
your itmagination,” 

“Tt does overhang. Oh,don’'t speak about 
it; it makes ine ill!’ 

“But the end of it will be that you must 
either go upordown. There is nothing 
else for it, if you crouched there all night,” 
he says impatiently. 

At this Miss Sandys bursts 
her back to the rock and 


ask 
head 


That is all in 


out crying, 
her face to the 


| BEA, 


The young man looks at her, and from 
her to the vast toppling cliff, hanging out 
its brambles and briars and saucy sea-pinks 
over their heads, 

From the cliff be glances, not at the 
sight, but at the 
blue water three hundred feet below. 

W hat to do with the girl he Knows not, 
perched on this narrow shelf of rock—to 
wait till she gets over her panic nay be to 
wait half the night. 

“This isthe most absurd nonsense!’ he 
Says at last, assuming a very authoritative 
tone. “Shut your eyes and give me your 
hand.” 

“It is of no use; I could not go up 
awtul cliff.” 

“Well, down then. 
me,” 

semoaning herself bitterly, Miss Sandys 
tinds herself constrained to take the = prot- 
fered bana. 

“Is it up or down?” 

She uncovers her 
face, 

A shuddering upward look decides the 
question. 

“Down,” she says. 

Closing her eyes again, she grasps the 


that 


It is all the same to 


piteous tear-stained 


stranger's bare-brown arin, and = crawls 
down to the shore. 
“Here weare! There now—f{ ain sure 


it was nothing so very awful, after all, was 
it ?”’ 

Miss Sandys takes out her pocket-band- 
kerchiel. 

‘Thank you,’ she says, with a stiff little 
sinile. “I don’t know what put it into my 
head to feel atraid. But it seemed to come 
all at once; it is so silly; but itis the moat 
horrible——”"’ 

“Yes, I know. 
out of it. But 


And one can’t be argued 
what on earth 


ever | 


induced you to come down here in the first | 


piace?” 

“Why not?’ 

eWhy not! Why nobody uses that path 
but ayvself and the goats! Why, you 


uiust be an ecutire strauyer here not Ww 
know that!’ 

Miss Sand ys resets 4 masterful ring in 
hiss voice, 

“Does not to know the path by which to 


D gosagrs ' “eu aru? ! ; UDA 


Urean |} if ‘ 
Miss Sandys sVOKS full aL uit 


the 





first time, doubting the evidence of her 
tingling ears, 

Then she sees that this impertinent voung 
man is the ‘‘:1trve’’ whom she neen 
riding her gates yesterday, and whoin 
she had described to her mother afterwards 
as “a prince of Thule.” 

“I have seen you before,"’she says, laugh- 
ng. 

"Yes. And now you must allow me to 
take yuu around to the village in my boat,” 
he says, 

“It isdead low water. Why cannot I 
walk round by the shore at the foot of the 
Head ?”" 

‘Because, even at dead low water, the 
sea coines up to the very foot of the cliff,” 
he replies, 

“But Tam giving you so much trouble 

“Notatall. Itis my own way home.” 
“And lam putting a stop to your fish- 

ng.”’ 

“IT was naking upiny mindto come in 
when I saw you had yot into difficulty on 
the cliff.”’ 


“How did you know what was the inat - 


ter?"’ Miss Sandys asks, looking straight at 
bim. 

“Oh, I guessed it! 
knowing that 
there,”’ 

“Tt was lucky for me that you were 
there,” she smiles, following bin across 
the wet shingle. 

The newly-uncovered sea-weed fills the 
air with its fresh briny odor, 

The wrinkled sands sparkle with a thon- 
sand broken shells and tiny pools of water, 
the dying ripples lap sinoothly against the 
side of the boat as she lies broadside on the 
sliiny green outer edges of the stones, 

“I will push out the boat and take you in 


I was watching you, 
you had no business up 


from the rock over there—if you can get 
out to it.” 
Which he does, carefully steadying the 


boat by resting one hand on the rock, while, 
with the other, he helps her in, enjoining 
her not to stir out of the place assi,ned to 
her. 

The boat is merely one of the wicker cor- 
acles or copbles used on a coast too wild for 
craft of iwnore solid construction, which 
would be dashed to pieces by surf over 
which the coracle rides like a cork. 

His passenger being disposed of, the 
young man takes up his sculls and pulls 
out across the glassy water towards the 
Head, 

Miss Sandys, avoiding the plie of blue 
and silver inackerel at her feet, studies his 
face as he looks seaward, leantug forward 
in her place in the stern, her hands clasped 
on her knee, 

He is young—seven or eight and twenty 
porters -tair-haired and gray-eyed, and be 
1a% the easy grace of movemnent which so 
often acco inpanies great strength. 

Ho is Greek in face and tigure, recalling 
to Miss Sandys legends of the old Milesians 
who colonised iedlend ages ago, and he has 
acertain dogged determination about the 
mnouth and chin which is not entirely hid- 
den by the fair moustache. 

That he is a gentleman she never donbts 
for @ moment—sangre azul is written in 
every line of his grave sunburnt face. 

Some officer, whose company is quartered 
in the neighborhood, or the owner of a 
yacht cruising off the coast. 

Searcely a “ative,” notwithstanding this 
fancy about the Milesians. 

Giwen Handcock had said there were no 
“county families’ living within ten miles 
of Mourne Castle, except the Brabazons of 
Monkswood, 

While she inuses be looks round unex. 
pectedly, and meets the fuil gaze of her 
steadfast blue eyes, and, meeting it, holds 
it for a second, 

And for «a second Miss Sandys fancies 
that he has read her thoughts and isamused 
by them, such an odd sinile flickers over 
his face, 

But the next moment he is looking up at 
the great Head as it looms above them, 
golden here and there with blossoming 
furze, gray with rocky buttresses the green 
seus heaving upand down at its foot, and 
its bare brown suiminit soaring into the 
blue sky. 

“What do you call it?’’ Miss Sand ys asks, 
following his look, 

*Mourne Head."’ 

“And the village ?”’ 

*Kilfinaghty—familiarly, Kilfin.’’ 

They can see the village now, nestling 
under the Head ina litthe bay—a single 
street of thatched cottages creeping up the 
bill—neo harbor, no pier, only a very rough 
beach with a few fishing-boats drawn up on 
it. 

“What a lonely little place !"" 

“You should see it in winter. 
forces of the Atlantic comes in here, with 
nothing to break it—I lave seen the seas 
inyself thundering half-way up to the top 
of the Head.”’ 

“Do you come here in winter?’ 

“*T have lived here all the year 
the greater part of my life.’’ 

‘But you have been abroad ?7"’ 

“Yos—in China. But l am an [rishiman 
born and bred.”’ 

Miss Sandys is silent for a 
two, 

Then she says unconcernedly 

“We have come lo Mourne C 
suinimer.”’ 

“So [ bave heard.’’ 


Tne whole 


round for 


ininute or 


wtle for the 


*You know Mourne ?" 

“T have seen it froin the road,.”’ 

“You know the Brabazons of Monks 
r iim 

; 
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headiands appearing along the coast, the 
blue mountains inland, the gulls laugh- 
ing and chattering about the rocks, 

She is amusing herself in this way, when 
a faint sweet double note comes to them 
across the water from the woods above the 
village. 

“The cuckoo!" she exclaims, listenin 
delightedly. “The first time 1 have hear 
it this year!" 

“And the first time I have heard it for 
seven years,’ the young nan saya, resting 
on his sculls to listen. 

“Is it seven years since you heard the 
cuckoo?" 

“T tiave been seven years in China:”’ 

“You can wish,” she tells him, laughing 
—‘one may wish when one hears the 
cuckoo for the first time.’ 

“One might be afraid to wish for what 
one wanted :nost,"’ he apswers, with sinil- 
ing gray eyes locking into hers. 

** Because it night not be good for one?” 

“Well, partly for that reason.”’ 

“Oh, but in that case one would be afraid 
to wish for anything.” 

“Providence sometimes 


** ‘Thrusts the thing we have prayed for in our face, 
A gauntlet with the gift in it." ** 


“I believe it is true,’’ Miss Sandys an- 
swers dreainily, “or else 


** "Ag if by some strange Impertection of fate, 
The good gift, when it comes, comes @ moment too 
te." ** 


Hle siniles, looking at the girl's face—a 
curious, grave sinile; and she, ineeting bis 
eyes with her calin blue ones, wonders 
ayain who this prince in the disguire of a 
fisherinan can be, this young man in the 
guernsey of dark blue worsted with the 
wig-may pattern on the breast, such as the 
fishertinen's wives knit for them, sitting on 
the shore in the sunshine, waiting for the 
boats lo coime In. 


VAL’S GOVERNESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY SAILOR BoOys,”’ 
“A FALSE FRIEND," “AS ROSES FADE.” 
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CHAPTER VII.—[CONTINVED.] 

UT the white face never altered, and 
the bright curly head lay heavily on 
his bosom, 

Hie turned with a groan to carry her up- 
ktairs, followed by Colin Munteith, 

“Send for a doctor, in Heaven's name !”’ 
he cried to some of the men. 

“You, Dawson’’—catching sight of bis 
mnan—"go at once,and bring bim back with 
you.” ° 
~ “El got!t” exclaimed Munteith; and he 
ran back through the offices to the stables; 
whilst Teddie, accompanied by young Fitz- 
hall, proceeded up the staircase with Lis 
senseless burden, 

Halt-way down was Mrs, Cole, still wrap- 
ped in her blanket, to which ape oe COSs- 
tuime she bad added a huge pair of list slip- 
pers. 

A little behind her was nurse, enveloped 
inaplaid shawl, and some of the maids, 
whoin Mrs. Cole had awakened by screain- 
ing through their doors to get up or they 
would all be murdered in their beds, 

They no sooner caught sight of Nellie in 
Teddie’s artns,her sleeve and shoulder cov- 
ered with blood, and her fair tace deadly 
white, than there was a general stampede, 
and screams from the women, 

“Now we shall have the whole lot out on 
us! 

“Oh,bang it! Why must the idiots squeal 
like that ?" groaned Teddie, as doors were 
heard to open in all directions, and the cor- 
ridor was quickly filled with people, hastily 
attired in anything they could lay their 
hands on. 

‘Good Heavens, Edward, what bas hap- 
pened ? 

“Was that asbot I heard?’’ exclaimed 
Sir Wilton as he caine into view, a large 
flowered dressing-gown draping his portly 
person, and followed by his wife,who peer- 
ed cautiously over bis shoulder. 

Then out caine Mrs, Dick, in the wildest 
excitement and most grotesque costume, 
She tlew to Nellie. 

“Oh, she is dead, she is dead !"’ she cried, 
and then proceeded to faintin the arms of 
her husband, 

“Oh, wy lady thank ’eaven we are safe!” 
gaspod Cole, endeavoring to hide ber treim- 
bling person behind Lady Hildyard’s flow- 
ing draperies, and anxious to relieve her 
overcharged feelings. 

“T was meoging quietly, as I do always— 
having agood conscience, thank ’eaven !— 
when suddenly I felt some one shaking 
me, and there stood Miss (Ferra, poor 
young lady! 

“Get up, Mrs, Cole, says she, at once,and 
call the inen; there’s people downstairs 
stealing the plate! 

“My lady, you inight have knocked me 
down with a feather! 

“T treusbled so as 1 could hardly stand ; 
but before I could fetch iny breath to speak 
she seized bold of ine with both ber fittle 
bands, and I was half-way down the pas. 


say. 


Now, Mrs. Cole, says she, a-pushing me 

tell thein ole QGuicr { butler’s pan 

y, or they w be lx als ind she was 
off like a shot 

“So, my lady, after I had woke the men, 

I called ti.e giris to coime with me to see to 


you, my lady, for 1 durs’n’toome by my- 
self, 





“We just reached the head of the stairs 
when we saw Mr. Edward coming up with 
Miss O’Ferra in his aris, ‘er barin and 
dreas all covered with blood, and ’er face 
that white as we caw ina minute she was 
dead, and——”"’ 

“Hush, Cole,” interrupted Teddie; 
“enough of that! Miss O'’Ferra is nct dead” 
_heidien Nellie closer as he spoke; ‘but, 
if soine of you do not come to your senses 
and show me where to take her, you will 
kill her.” 

But now the Honorable FEustachia ap- 

ared, fully dressed in her usual rmascu- 

ine style, and carrying a heavy hunting- 
crop in one hand,a poker in the other. Ted- 
die at once turned to her, as decidedly the 
most sensible of the women. 

“(et sorne one to show ine Miss 0'Ferra’s 
rooin, and you come and look after her. 
She is not killed, thank Heaven, but very 
badly hurt!” 

To save time, and without stopping to ask 
any questions, Miss Gardiner marshalled 
them into her own root, 

Teddie laid poor Netlie tenderly on the 
bed. 

And now Flora, with a deadly pale face, 
came in with some bandages she had 
thoughttully improvised, 

“Flora!’’ exclaimed her cousin,in amaze - 
ment. 

“We must stop the bleeding,’ replied 
Flora, as, without once looking at hii, she 
knelt known by Nellie’s side and watched 
Miss Gardiner, who began rapidly to re- 
move the saturated dressing-gown. 

“Get mea pair of scissors, Flora; and go 
away, Mr, Galbraith, Send nurse to me, 
and keep every one else out,’”’ she coim- 
manded, 

Teddie gave a last look at the still form 
on the bed, the litthe white face half hidden 
among the pillows, then turned, and went 
away obediently. 

It seemed hours before Colin returned 
with the doctor, whom Teddie himself con- 
ducted upstairs to the door of Miss Gardi- 
ner’s rooin, where that intrepid lady still 
kept watch over the unconscious little 
Nellie. 

Flora bad turned faint at the sight of the 
wounded arin, and had retired to own 
room, where Miss Fitzhall found ber. 

Lady Hildyard was hovering about the 
corridor, first listening forthe least sound 
froin the room where the injured girl lay, 
and then going in to look at Val, who slept 
calinly through all the disturbance, 

No one thought of going to bed again ; 
tires were lighted, and the whole house- 
hold sat shuddering over thein, or wander- 
ed about in excited groups, the more timid 
seeming to be under the impression that 
burglars were still hiding about the house. 
Sir Wilton was alinost beside himself with 
rage that his bouse should have been broken 
into, and grief that his little favorite should 
be so severe a sufferer, 

While the doctor was upstairs,the consta- 
bles arrived, and four of the miscreants 
were given over to them. 

The rest had got off. 

It appeared from the statement of one of 
the captives, who was already turning 
(QJueen’s evidence, that they were part of a 
London gang, who had been doing a little 
business in atown twenty miles off, and 
thought to take advantage of the ball to get 
into the Chase, and thus supplement their 
booty. 

Doctor Mortlake reported very seriously 
on Nellie’s wound. 

She must, he said, have had her arm 
raised, as the ball bad entered just above 
the ebbow, and traveled to the shoulder. 
Betore attesnpting to extract the bullet, be 
would perfor to have the opinion of another 
medical man. 

One of the most skifful London doctors 
was at once telegraphed for. 

Before he arrived,poor Nellie was in such 
a high tever and 80 seriously ill that Doctor 
Mortlake thought it would prove a hopeless 
cause, 

The next day the house gradually cleared 
of guests. 

Absolute quiet was necessary while the 
young life hung in the balance, 

Mrs, Seymour-Brooke departed in hys- 
terics, 

Flora, whose remorse for her treatment 
of Nellie had been sharp and short, went 


| away with the litzballs, unable to bear the 
| Sight of ‘leddie’s frantic anxiety on Nellie’s 


acoount, 

As tor Val, he was inconsolable. It was 
asad household, 

To inake tnatters worse,Jack O’Ferra was 
80 ill that Maude was prevented froin leavy- 
ing him to come to Nellie. 

So Colin Munteith spent his time between 
the Chase and the telegraph-office, sending 
her bulletins. 

At length a day came when Edward Gal- 
braith entered the room where his friend 
was sitting, and said, with a catch in his 
breath, as he grasped his hand— 

“Colin, old tellow, there is hope. Tele- 

raph the good tidings. Oh, my dear, dear 
Nellie !''—and he turned abruptly away to 
hide the tears that bad started to his eves, 

« . . - “* 

It was a warm sunny day in early June; 

a light breeze scarcely stirred the foliage ot 


| the tall trees that stood in such abundance 


round Castile O'Ferra, 

But the Caustie and grounds were a per- 
fect model of a well-kept estate, very dif- 
ferent froin what they had been only a few 
short inonths ago. : 


Before the doora groom led two well. 
bred Irish horses up and down, upon one 
[f which was a lady's saddle. 

lo this latter a gentleinan, who emerged 
from the wide open door and ran d wn 


steps, seemed to pay particular attention 
waiking round and exainining every strap 


and buckle, as if the safety of one he loved | 


very dearly were to be trusted thereon, 
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“All right, Barney,’’be said to the groom 
in a deep pleasant voice. 

And now the joyful yelping of a couple 
©’ foxbound puppies announced the a 
pearance on tne scene of a girl more lovely 
even than that sweet suinmner morning. 

The gentieman turned to welcome her 
with—“Ah, here you are, little woman !”’ 
and putting his arm round her slender 
waist, be swung her light figure into the 
saddle. 

She thanked him with a smile,and,touch- 
ing his cheek lightly with one little at 
finger as he put the reins into her hands, 
said— 

‘We'll go ny favorite ride this morning, 
Tedo, won't we?” 

‘We'll ride all round the United King- 
dom if you wish, my dear,’’*he replied, as 
they cantered towards the gates, while Bar- 
ney held the struggling pups from follow- 
ing, apostrophising them with— 

“Whist now, iny beauties! Sure they'll 
be coming back thin, an’ so they will!” 

The horses were fresh, and took all the 
attention of their riders for some time, 
while Teddie—for of course it was he—kept 
one eye on the steed of Mrs, Edward Gal- 
braith. 

Shough she was a perfect horsewoman, 
she bad not yet entirely regained her 
strength after that severe illness at Christ- 
inas-time. 

After going about five miles, they turned 
off the road, and presently began climbing 
a steep hill, atthe summit of which they 
distnounted, 

Teddie fastened the horses,and flung him- 
self upon the turf at his wife’s feet, as she 
sat On & noss-covered boulder. 

The beautiful valley, witb all its- wild 
and exquisite scenery, lay below them, a 
| perfect, feast for the eyes of the artist. 

“Took round, Teddie,’’ said Mrs. Gal- 
braith, waving her hand, and gazing at the 
well-loved scene before her with glistening 
eyos, “and tell ine—is not this dear old hill 
like ‘The Crown’ ?” 

“Very like, my darling !’’ he replied,rais- 
ing himself toa more convenient position 
for placing his arins round her. 

‘But there in just this difference; here 
my own little sweetheart is all mine; while 
there she was not very ki——” 

“Stop, Teddie! Ah, that dreadful day! 
No, | was not good; but’’—hiding her 
blushing face on his sboulder—‘I loved 
you, oh, I loved you so, all the time !”’ 

Teddie held her closer. 

“And you are happy, Nell—or, at least, 
will be,when Jack and Maude and Val and 
Co, coine—eh ?”’ 

And now, with no thought of anything 
but perfect love between them, the star-like 
gray eyes looked steadiastly into the brown 
ones. 

“Of course I shall be glad to have my 
brother and sister and dear little Val too; 
but, Tedo, I ain perfectly happy witb you 
—no one but you, inv dearest ps 

And she laid ber lips on his with the 
very sweetest kiss that she had ever given 
to him. 





[THE END.] 





ily A Gardener. 
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clouded, a low-ceiled, plainly-turaish- 

ed apartment in an out-of-the-way old 
house, and though the other rooms are the 
perfection of neatness, this one is in all the 
disarray and abandonment of art. 

Two voung girl-students are resting after 
their day’s work, resting, each after her 
own manner. 

To one,Gertrude Hoser,the word implied 
utter repose. 

She therefore,leaned back her regal-look- 
ing head in a comfortable old chair, as with 
half-cfosed eyes,the words dropped listless- 
ly from her coral lips. 

But to Esther Forbes, rest was merely 
something less laborious, and seated on the 
hearth-rug, by the fitful glimmer of fire- 
light, she glanced overa daily paper, ‘to 
glean,” as she said, a little news for grand- 
father at supper-time, 

“Oh, Gertie!’ she cried, “listen to this: 
‘The Art Decorative Company is offering 
three prizes, first, second, and third class, 
for the best design for screen decorations, 
Itisto be a yearly co:npetition.? How I 
should like to compete for one otf the 
prizes !”’ 

“And should notI? Let us commence 
to-morrow.” 

And 80 saying, Gertrude sat upright in 
her chair, and opened wide her great dark 
eyes, 

“How delightful 'twould be,’ she said, 
j‘to awake soine morning and find oneself 
famous, to read in a paragraph, ‘Misa Ger- 
trude Hoser has obtained the first prize 
and a gold inedal for the inost original de- 
sign.’”’ 

“I shall be content with the second,” re- 
lied Esther; ‘‘for that tive hundred dol- 
ars is just what I shall want next suim- 

mer.”’ 

“And what do you want so much money 
for, child?” 

“Ab, Gertie! were I as rich as you, I,too, 
might work for fame. 

‘You remember how my dear old grand- 
| father suffered from last summer's heat,and 
| vet retused to take from our little income 

the sum requisite for a two months’ sojourn 
Dy the sea, 


A: evening in early spring, grey and 





“If I could putthis into his hand, and 
say,‘Let us go,dear grandpa, like two happy 
pligriins and enjoy Old Ocean’s breeze,’ 
oh, how proud I should be!”’ 


The girls were not relatives, but only 
neighbors, and the ho of each was in 


that pleasant art-subury of London that has 





grown up of recent years about that Cock. 
ney’s paradise, Hampstwad Heath. 

But as Mrs. Hoser disliked the litter ang 
untidiness of an artist's room, Gertrude 
frequently caine and worked, as she cal)e/ 
it, in her triend’s studio, 

Esther did not name her aspirations to 
her grandfather, but she lay awake many 4 
long hour, thinking out that proposed dv. 
sign. 

The next morning, she found a note from 
her friend, she would be absent for ai te 
days, as ber mother had made some e). 
gageinents for thein both, and very gis; 
was Esther to be alone witb ber uanrealiz | 
thoughts. 

In the visions of the night, a sister ar: 
Poesy, had come to her aid, and the subj. « 
chosen was froin Hood's idyllic poem, Thy 
Plea of the Midsuinmer Fairies,’”’ where ti, 
little elves are entreating the pity of rv. 
inorseless Tire. 

She designed it rapidly, and ere long the 
picture told its own story. 

The old Mower could not be introduceda— 
he would bave demanded too much spacv 
—but one ye Fro ot his grey, color- 
less raiment, and his scythe,to which cluny 
fresh grass, were visible. And as Hood de. 
scribes it: ; 


**‘A shady and sequestered scene, 
Like those famed gardens of Boccaccio—"’ 


So the fairies were in half-shadow and in 
various attitudes,some kneeling imploring- 
ly, some bowed down with grief, others, 
“the loyal fays'’’ surrounding their queen, 
a8 though to protect ber, whilea few had, 
in despair,cast themselves upon the ground 
ainong the flowers, 

One, that seemed to have stepped out 
frrin that bosky leafage to plead with the 
dread King of years, pointed toa group ol 
lilies in the picture's centre, upon whici: 
fell a broad ray of moonlight, as, with their 
steins folded in their large green leaves, 
those pale, pure lilies stood serene ami: 
that desolation, and symbolic of the lines 
Esther had selected as her motto: 


**And she that purifies the light, 
The virgin Lily, faithful to her white, 
Whereon Eve wept in Eden for her shame, *’ 


“But I must have some real lilies !’’ ex- 
claimed Esther. 

“Tis the most important part of the pic- 
ture.”’ 

And away she went to a florist’s, the most 
extensive in the entire neighborhood, and 
where she was well known. 

But he bad not a solitary one, and de- 
clared, at that season, they could not bw 
procured. 

‘You might see some at Mr. Monteali:.’s 
of Oakleigh House, Miss Forbes,’’ said Mrs. 
Jourdain, the florist’s wife. 

“For they have a fine conservatory, and 
a first-class puweeer attends to it. 

“You will find him quite a gentleman, 
and he will allow youto draw from any- 
thing you like.” 

Esther further learned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Montcalm had lately returned trom the 
South of France, and that the lady was so 
fond of plants and flowers that he spared 
no expense to gratify her taste. 

The next morning, armed with her 
sketch-book and portable color-box, she set 
forth, but could only ride a portion of the 
distance, for the way lay through lanes and 
roads leading to Various residences, 

But at length Oakleigh House was reach- 
ed, and there the great gates so appalled 

or Esther that, but for the hope of gain- 
ing that prize, she would have retreated in 
disinay. 

In a tew days Gertrude again visited the 
studio, but this timeto watch her friend's 
progress only, having abandoned her own 
attein pt. 

“It is exquisite !’’ said she, after a careful 
survey. 

‘*But you have not related your interview 
further than the door of the conservatory 
was opened—tben you broke off to show 
ine the picture.” 

“IT had to wait 80 long, and feared the 
gardener would never coine, 80 I found my 
way to the lilies alone, 

‘*But, Gertie, I have fallen in Jove with 
that gardener! 

“And as I don’t know his name, I ment- 
ally call hin ‘Claude Melnotte, ”’ 

“In love with a gardener, child? I hope 
not! But pray sketch for me in words this 
paragon of Adam’s calling.” 

Pe. e is probably between twenty-five and 
irty. 

‘Not exactly handsome, but a good face, 
expressive of great intelligence; a pleasant 
—indeed, meiodious voice; and he has cer- 
tainly some artistic taste, for when appar- 
ently wondering at my lily-craze,{ describ- 
ed the design, he then made a few valuable 
suggestions. 

“And he gave me such a basketful of 
ferns and flowers and greenery—sending it 
here to ne—that I hope he won’t get into 
trouble with Mr. Montcalm tor so doing!” 

“Tt vou looked as you do now, Estilier, 
with your waves of goiden hair and rapt, 
brown eyes,like some peri that has lost her 
way, then I should not be surprised i! he 
fell in love also, 

“But only a gardener! Ah, well! Of 
course, you will go no more to Oakleigh 
House ?”’ 

‘“‘No, indeed, Gertie; but he asked per- 
mission to call and see my picture before | 
sent it away.’’ 

“And one day be did come, bringing 4 
magnificent bouquet,and this time gave »/8 
naine, which was Bernard.”’ 

Esther Forbes’ picture was considé red 
very beautiful and highly poetic. 

But—ah, when does not a but, or an if, oF 
some other stumbling-block exist ?—!! lid 
not gain the first prize. 

Sbe was, however, awarded the second, 




















and that, with the sale of later artistic work 
ainply sufficed for the accomplishment of 
her project—a trip to the Isle of Wight with 
her grandfather, Captain Forbes, who, hav- 
ing been a sailor nearly all his life, was, in 
that truly maritime little spot just as happy 
as the suinmer days were long. 

But before their departure, Bernard was 
unfortunately the cause of a separation be- 
tween the two girls. 

He had come again and again to the little 
out-of-the-way house in Hampstead, had 
avowed his love, bad asked Esther Forbes 
to be his wife, and finally had gained her 
yrandfather's consent to their marriage. 

“Mr. Bernard is nota common garden- 
er,’”’ urged Esther to her friend. 

“He might have employment on the es- 
tate of some great nobleman ; but I believe 
the Montcalm like him greatly,and he does 
not wish to leave Oakleigh.’ 

“It is not the money, but the pusition,that 
I think of,’’ answered Miss Hoser, with a 
fine look of scorn upon her proud, hand- 
some features, 

“But Lam not ambitious. Neither can I 
look benny high. 

“You know that my grandfather has little 
besides his pension.”’ 

“Yet, an officer in the navy always holds 
a certain rank. 

“However, have your own way, and 
blaine no one but yourself if some of vour 
friends are less cordial than formerly.” 

“TI consider Henry Bernard a most hon- 
orable man. 

“He is kind-hearted, he is highly intelli- 
gent, and he loves ine, and I would not 
give him up for every friend that I have on 
earth. 

‘Therefore, Miss Hoser,you are at liberty 
to set the other an exainple,.”’ 

They did not neet again until one day 
during the following winter and that chance 
meeting was in the wondrous city of Rome, 
where 80 many, whether bent on pleasure, 
novelty, or study, and some from a yet 
higher imotive, find their way. 

Gertrude Hoser was with a party of 
friends in one of the art galleries, when a 
lady whose face appeared familiar passed by. 

She was richly-dressed, and accoinpanied 
by a gentleman. 

“Ifthatis the Esther Forbes of olden 
days,” she soliloguized, “then success to 
gardening !”’ 

She went toward her, saying, as she held 
out a daintily-gloved little hand : 

“Will you allow ine to congratulate you, 
Mrs “ 

“T ain rejoiced to meet you, Gertie,” in- 
terrupted Esther,‘‘and to present you to ny 
husband, Mr. Montcalm. 

“Henry, this is Miss Hoser of whom you 
have frequently heard ine speak.”’ 

“T will leave you for a while to talk over 
old times,” said he, after expressing his 
pleasure at the introduction. 

‘‘My breatn is taken away!’ gasped Crer- 
trude, when they were alone together. 
‘Did the moonlight fairies bring about this 
romance ?”” 

“I think they did,’’ replied Esther, laugh- 
ing—“through the agency of the lilies, and 
{ will relate the story in Mr. Montcali’s 
own words, 

“Ou that eventful morning a message was 
brought to me that a young “y- 4 requested 
to see the hot-house, and was, she said, per- 
tnitted to use the name of Jourdain, the 
florist. 








Four to One. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 








self-defence against four hired assas- 

sins, was displayed by a Scotchman in 
South America 
Crimean war, 

His name was John Mundell. 

He had gone out as a farmer, and owned 
several thousand acres, 

His sheep and cattle amounted to about 
12,000 head. 

During one of the 
which were continually occurring at that 
time in the Banda Orientale between the 
Whites and the Reds, Mundell’s land was 
often trespassed upon by the “outside’’ 
party,and his sheep and cattle appropriated 
and made use of as conimis#ariat stores for 
the troops, while gathering together their 
forces previously to attacking the “inside” 
party in Monte Video. 

The losses thus incurred became so con- 
siderable, that Mundell determined to put 
a stop to these ‘“raids,’’ 

Accordingly he armed and trained all his 
peons, or laborers, and hiinself taking the 
comunand, successfully warded off the mar- 
auders. 

By this he became a marked man, and 
was singled out for death by the Reds when 
they got possession of Monte Video and the 
governinent. 

As soon as that event occurred, almost 
the first act of the new Presidency was to 
select four of “the best o’ cut-throats’’ in 
the country; the agreement being to give 
them 500 dollars a-piece on their bringing 
to the President the head of Join Mundell, 

His farm was situated at a distance of 
about thirty leagues froin the town of Pay- 


A GLORIOUS instance of heroism, in 


uring the first year of the 


many revolutions 


| saudu,. 


Thither the four assassins were despatch. 
ed with instructions to await his arrival 
there; that being the place to 
went at intervals to purchase his household 


| necessaries, 





“Our gardener had gone to a sale of | 


shrubs, but as his return was delayed, I 
went to explain matters, while collecting a 
few early violets from their frames. You— 
for this was addressed to me—evidently 
embarrassed, I thought it better to leave 
you uninforined. 

“Then the shyness wore off, melted away 
by the enthusiasin with which you describ- 
ed your proposed sketch. 

“T must omit all the sweet nonsense, Ger- 
tie, but Henry always says that I carried 
away his heart that morning. 

“T believe he once had a theory, through 
some youthful disappointment, that all wo- 
inankind was self-interested, and here was 
al opportunity to test the sincerity of one, 
whou be alleges to have singled out from 
the rest of the world.” 

“And this revelation 
your marriage?” ; 
* «Yes—tor that he had always intended— 
ind it was uttered to me and to the waves 
during one lovely twilight hour, when he 
had rushed down for a brief visit to our lit- 

© sea-girt hoime.”’ 

" Ana Captain Forbes, what did he say 

“It was sone time before he could grasp 
the entire facts, being #0 inuch less pvetic, 
than practical.”’ 

“But oh, Esther! 
Mrs. Montealin ?”’ 

“She is Henry’s mother. She also has 
had her little romance; for as Miss Bernard 
(iav husband’s second name) she gave up 
the lover of her youth to comply with her 
father’s desire. 

“Have you had time to conclude your 
chat?” asked Mr. Montcalm. 

‘Not quite,’’ was his wife’s reply, “But 
Miss Hoser will pass the remainder of the 
day with us.” 

“No, Esther,” said Gertrude; “you have 
yenerously overlooked ny once unkind 
coumiments, but cannot have forgiven thein. 

“They are both forgiven and forgotten, 
dear. And now, Gertrude, Henry's cous- 
in, Jack Ellery, is to dine with us. He ad- 
mires brunettes above all otbers, and I can 


took place before 


9.) 


how about the other 


find some searlet blossums to wreathe ill 
pur dark halr. 
‘A ias Jack, like Vv urself, is an aina 
' r , ' ' 
i her triendad 8 woras 


partially repeated 
Tu | ruly, strange, very Strange Dappening 

. ' 
do come to us—Ssometiines + 


| he galloped oft for his life at 


They bad taken up their position there 
many days before Mundell arrived. 

They saw him put up his horse and enter 
the hotel. 

From an ambush they carefully watched 
all his proceedings. 

On concluding bis business, which occu- 
yied about a couple of days, he set out on 
fis homeward journey, accompanied only 
by alad. 

The assassins followed him at a distance 
for several leagues, aud 
pleted the half of his journey they put 
spurs to their horses and overtook hitn, 

Mundell, hearing the tramp of hools be- 
hind him, turned round to aeeost them, 
and, lifting his sombrero, gave the usual 
salutation—‘‘Buenos dias, Cavalleros,’’ 
which they returned in a most courteous 
Inanner, at the same time asking hiin 
whither be was riding. 

He replied that he was returning to his 
estancia, soine fifteen leagues Gistant. 

“That you cannot do,’ they said; ‘for 
we hold a warrant ‘or your apprehension, 
and you must return wich us,” 

Mundell replied— 

“That is strange; tor I had an interview 
with the gefe politico-Sergeant of Police—at 
aysandu just before leaving the town, and 
he mentioned nothing about my being de- 
tained.”’ 

They rejoined— 

“We know nothing about that; you wnust 
return with us," 

To this Mundell remarked— 

“Well, gentigman, 1 ain accustomed al- 
ways to obey orders ;”’ and he commenced 
the return journey, guarded on either side 
by two of the assassins, 

Cantering along he thought he observed 
that they gradually approached uearer and 
nearer to him, until at length, at a moment 
when he happened to be looking in another 
direction, one of them, suddenly riding 
close up, put a blunderbuss to his side,and 
fired it. 

The shot took awav a portion of his 
clothing, but inflicted only slight damage 
on his person. 

Mundeli’s eyes were now at once opened 
to the treacherous character of the whole 
proceeding, and putting spurs to his horse, 
the highest 
possible speed. 

The lad who accompanied him, followed 
his master’s example,and was lucky enough 
to get vlear away, although hotly pursued 
by one of the miscreants, who, on the prin- 
ciple that ‘dead men,’’? or dead lads, ‘tell 
no tales,’ thought that the boy 
disposed of, 

The lad’s tleeter 


horse, however, was 


| than that of his pursuer, who presently re- 


| attached 


joined bis companio 4s. 
Meanwhile, Mandell had not galloped 
above twenty yards, before his iorse tell 
suddenly and violently to the ground, his 
hind legs having become entangled in a 
species of missile called las Lolas, which is 
a kind of lasso, consisting of three cords, 
at one end, aud 
round ball of lead or iron 
Being a first-rate hors 
on his teet, and = itmiiuediateiy 
cainp-Knife trou iis yirdle, and 
ed to cut away the bolas. 
But while in the act of de 


atthe other. 

nan, he alighted 
drew 
endeavor 


ing so the nen 


were Upon Dit, 

Mundell confessed to tne that, at that mno- 
ment, and that moment y. du yt 
whole of the murderous onslaughtto whie 

yas 8u cted, I ales itely mt « 
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He, however, drew his pistols, single-bar- 
relled ones only, and tired them off blindly 
and almost aimlessly. 

Having done #0 without any effect, he 
yet managed, amid the smoke and noise, to 

ree himself from bis assailants for a brief 

inoment, and take up a position of quasi- 
defence, fixing upon them bis eyes, which 
gleamed upon them with a tierce and des. 
perate energy. 

Strangely enough, instead of at once fol- 
lowing up the “bloody business,’’ and end- 
ing it, the assassins drew up their horses, 
and coolly reinarked— 

“Let him alone fora while; he can do 
nothing; there's plenty of time.’’ 

They then dismounted, aad quietly Lit 
their ciyarillas. 

No doubt these men were all cravens at 
heart, as most birelings are. 

Hewever, the influence of a few pufts of 
tobacco seems to have imparted to one of 
them an unusual courage; for about this 
tine he made a sudden rush, on foot, at his 
prey, charging at him with a spear about 
twelve feet long. 

Mundell was prepared tor the movement, 
however. 

Just as the point of the weapon pierced 
the ball of his hip-joint, he wrenched it 
from his opponent’s hand, and got away; 
retaining, however, only the upper portion 





of it, a8 Lhe spear was broken in half by the 
struggle. 

After this fiaseo, they began to 
from Mundell’s fallen horse all 


cut off 
the silver 


| Ornaments on the harness, 


Having done this at leisure, they re- 
mounted and recommenced the attack. 

Mundell, meanwhile maintaining 
threatening attitude, but with no 


his 
other 


| weapons than this fragment, his knife,.and 


his eagle eye, awaited their coming as they 
cantered towards him with the view of 
trampling hin down, 

His resolute attitude, however, seemed to 


| Stagyer them. 


which he | 


when he bad com- | 


a 


| thoroughly exhausted that what with 
| broiling sun, the 


Should be | 


having each a | 


his | 


They drew up their horses, and began fir- 
ing at hiin with their blunderbusses, 

These were old-fashioned arms, supplied 
from the armory in the Tower of London, 
and which seatter the shot from their bell- 
shaped imuzzie on emerging; and hence it 
happened that Mundell eseaped any serious 
injury, although he declared that he was 
fired at at least twenty times, 

The men began to think that he was ball- 

proof, 
A superstition exists among them that 
soine favored ones are thus tniraculously 
protected by the powers above, and are in- 
capable of being killed by fire-arins, 

They accordingly put up their blunder- 
busses, and took out their lassos, which for 
about half an hour they continued to throw 
over Mundell’s head, but without effect, as 
with the fragment of the broken spear 
which he still retained, he managed to pre- 
vent his becoming entangled by the coils, 

During all this time Mundell had been 
walking backwards, at intervals falling 
over soine of the huge tufts of grass which 
abound there, yet always recovering his 
feet, until at length he began to feel so 
the 
intense excitement, and 
the fatigue, he felt that he could last but 
avery little longer. 

Placing his camp-knife, which he held in 
his left hand, close to bis heart, he was pre- 
pared to plunge itin, the very moment he 
felt that he was overpowered; for, as he 
used to say, be would rather suffer any 
torture than the ignominy of being killed 
by a gaucho. 

At this juncturs the sound of horsemen 
approaching was Beard galloping towards 
the spot. 

They consisted of a small troop of armed 
natives, who, having heard the frequent re- 
port of fire-artns, lmmagined that some en- 
gaye ment was golny on, 

The assassins no sooner observed 
than they hastily reloaded their blunder- 
busses, and each firing a parting shot at 
Mundell, but without effect, galloped has 
tily away. 

Qur hero was picked up by the 
comers and carried back to Paysandu, 

Asa further illustration of the extraordi- 
nary pluck of this man, it inay be mention- 
ed that shortly after recovering from his 
wounds,he actually rode into Monte Video, 
the hot-bed of his enemies, 

Chancing to neet him in that city he re- 
counted to ine the thrilling narrative of his 
escape, Which caused ine to exclaim ; 
how, in the name of all that’s reckless, do 
you venture to show yourself thus publicly 
here ?”’ 

He replied: ‘*The murderous rascals 
daren’t touch ine in this town. I carry now 
a couple of six-barrelled revolvers, and 
should be ainateh fora half a dozen of 
then. But, only letime once again meet 


them 


new 





“But | 


any one of those four craven hirelings, and | 


his life will not be worth @ mimaravedi.”’ 
Some little time after this marvellous ex- 
ploit, [ stayed for a few days with Mundell 
at bis estancia, and he showed tne the tro 
poles of lis victory. 
During uiyv stay with him, I used to ae 


company bim just before sundown to a 
high hill near at band, froin whence he 
would take a telescopic survey of the coun 


trv around: tor he nightly expected im at 


tack His head was worth as miuch, prob 
4biv nore, Luan ever, 
One night we had to sleep outin the 
p ‘ATHY and sleep seemed certainly out 
! lest at ast for n 
\\ hand 6 sat uprig 
\ 10i1ars the pr 
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Scientific and Useful. 


WATERPROOF PareR.—A German paper 
trade journal says that a waterproof paper 
whioh will shine in the dark can be made 
of forty parts paper stock, ten parts of phos 
phorescent powder, ten parta ol water, one 
part gelatine and one part of bichromate of 
potash. 

VARNISH AND PAINT.—To remove var- 
nish and paint trom wood, use « solution of 
Caustic soda. Apply with a brush,and.aftera 
while, rinse off with water. Repeat this 
operation several times, according to the 
thickness of the paint. By this means the 
wood is restored to its color, 

SKELETON CoRAL.—Skeleton coral is 
produced by steeping ordinary coral in 
dilute muriatic acid for a long time. The 
lime is dissolved and a delicate framework 
of silica left. Somme of these skeletons are so 
delicate that they break in drying. All 
should be kept under glass, 

Tue ComPpass.—An Italian invention isa 
compass in which the needle floats upon a 
pool of water, tinctured with spirits of wine 
to prevent freezing. The whole is enclosed 
inasealed case. The advantage claimed 
for this compass is that while all the ordi- 
nary movements of the needle are free 
enough, those occasioned by sudden shocks 
are woditied and softened, The effects of 
the discharge of a heavy cannon and of the 
pitching of the vessel are thus guarded 
against. 


Sinaina.—The faults insinging are main- 
ly two; 1. Singing with an insufficient 
amount of air or with impertect control over 
the respiration, 2, An undue extension, 
generally upward, of the registers. This is 
frequent in baritones who wish to be 
tenors, It is very common in some orators 
especially clergymen. The result is con- 
gestion not only of the vocal ligaments, but 
especially of the pharynx, in which, as the 
result of forcing, the condition known as 
granular pharyngitis with varicose veina, a 
disease very analogous to that of rector 
hemorrhoids, is observed, 

CANARILES.—To freo canaries and other 
sage birds from the insects which infest 
thein, the following method is recommend- 
ed by one who has successfully practiced it 
for vears: Every night just at dusk the cage 
or aviary is covered over with white cloth. 
During the night the parasites will crawl 
from off the birds on to the cloth, where the 
inay be seen running about when the loth 
is removed at daybreak. The insects may 
be killed by putting the cloth into boiling 
water. A repetition of the process will soon 
clearaway the pests without injuring the 
birds, Insect powders will no doubt kill 
parasites, but the birds as well, 

PAPER PILLOws.—The makin 
terpanes and pillow shams out of paper is 
now one of the industries of New Jersey. 
No, | tnanilla paper is used, two large sheets 
being held together by a small twine at in- 
tervals of three or four inches, guinined so 
as to stick the sheets together where the 
twine lies, The margin of the counterpane 
has a hein, in which is more of the twine, 
to keep it from tearing. Beautiful designs 
are printed on the upper surlace of the 
counterpane and pillow shame,which make 
avery neat appearance. When they be- 
come wrinkled they can be inade sinooth 
by hot flat irons. 


—_—_> © — 


Farm and Barden. 


THe WrkatHeR.—It is a well-known fact 
that all animals grow better and take on fat 
faster in wart weather than in cold, and it 
is well to take advantage of this fact in pre- 
paring the surplus stock tor sale, 

HousK-PLANTs.—A new tnethod for the 
getting rid or woruis which destroy the 
house plants is a numberof sulphur inatehes 
placed in the flower pots with their heads 
down. The experiment bas been tried with 
SUCCHUMS, 

Tur Horse.—Corn gives strength to the 
horse, ‘Therefore, where his work contin- 
ues the saine, give.a little more corn asthe 
weather becomes cold, Butif the work 
falis off, asim winter, the feed of corn may 
be decreased, 


of coun- 


SED DING.—Secure a supply of stable 
bedding before the wot and cold weather 
sets in. Swatop grass, leaves, sawdust, etc., 
are good. Do not use sawdust if other ma- 
terial can be obtained easily, as itis mo ad- 
vantage to the inanure pile until it is decom- 
posed, and yearsare required to accomplish 
that. 

PLOWING.—In considering the depth to 
run the plow all the circumstances must be 
considered. It will notdo toturn up tos 
much of the cold subsoil at once. The 
plowing should be gradually deeper every 
year, in order to allow of sufficienttime for 
the upturned soil to be reduced to a proper 
condition tor plant food, 

FLOW ERS.—If one wishes to improve a 
certain flower, fruit or vegetable he tnust 
first .ecide what kind of a product he 
wishes to produce, He tmust have his ideal 
always in histntnd. Hemust then select 
from those speciinens which come 
nearest to his ideal. Of the offspring he 
inust select in the saine way, aod 80 con 


seeriis 


tintie Until perfection is attained. 

UN DERDRAINAGE.—Evenastiff clay may 
be reudered tore tertile by under drainage 
which not only carries off the surplus water 

4 V4 it sir { penetrate the soil. | 
| ’ r 
I ‘ sap 0 e 
. . 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

Man in his creation has been gifted with 
two distinet lives, and this gift has been 
duly appreciated and made a blessing by 
some, and by others, through their own 
lack of self-control, oreven self-knowledge, 
turned into a curse. 

The first primary not of itself, but sim- 
ply because it is more familiar, and much 
better known—is the physical outward life 
with which we are all acquainted, and by 
which we are accustomed to judge each 
other 

The second and greater, is the inner, spir- 
Mual existence, the being which animates 
the soul and mind, the truer, more real life 
of the two. 

A strong, potent, reliable factor it is, if 
properly trained ; and the task of training, 
of governing and subduing when 
sary, of fortifying and upholding, and even 
strengthening, rest with the possessor him- 
selt. 

We know of the self-made outward man, 
how step by step, little by little, has 
risen perhaps trom the lowest rank to the 
highest, with little or no help trom fellow 
creatures, owing his rise wholly and solely 
to his own exertion; and through all he 
has had two struggles, two battles to fight, 
and the greater victory has been unques- 
tionably the one gained over his own natu- 
ral, jealous self. 

Courage, humility, illimitable patience, 
are all characteristic of men who have 
wrought their own fortune; but they are 
not characteristic of ungoverned, untrained 
human nature. Each and all must be ac- 
quired by degrees, by great’ self-subjuga- 
tion fostered by a spirit of undaunted deter- 
mination. 

The will is brought into play, the feelings 
made subservient to it in all things—not an 
easy matter, by any means, and one which 


neces- 


he 


in the accomplishment is far more than 
would appear to the mind of the untried 
novice 

Self, with its petty cars ind annoyances 


a ling 1OULs ‘ ft 


isqQUuier iL iTS 


its manitold 
its immediate JOYS and sorrows alike, must 
be lost sight of and resolutely placed in the 
background and kept there. 


To do this the dominant will must needs 


| something still greater than he has already 
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be a strong one, ‘‘which wil! not bend, and 
neither will it break,’’ it must have, too, as 
strong and taithful allies, a healthy, unim- 
peachable judgment, nice discrimination, 
and an active, quick-seeing foresight. With 
these guides and monitors the severe disci- 
pline of the inner self is carried on and 
maintained without relaxation: otherwise 
the structure falls to the ground. 

A single lapse is fatal ; there is a certain 
charm and attractiveness in giving rein to 
the natural impalses which even the 
of habit and custom, strong as it may 
come in time, is powerless to wholly sub- 
due. 

The self-made man is always capable of 


achieved. Nothing within human possibil- 
ity is beyond his power. When 
once succeeded in reaching the pedestal of 
success, he stamps himself conqueror in- 
voluntarily. The very fact of his attaining 
such # height proclaims him victor in the 
greatest battle human‘ty can fight. 

He has aot only made his own fortune, 
but he has also made himself—schooled his 
own inner nature to such a degree that he 
is completely master of it, and has it com 
pletely under his own control—one of the 
most powerful agents of good or evil, as 
| the case may be, within the province of hu- 
| man understanding, and one, 

weight and value are not only frequently 
more frequently to- 
| tally ignored and set at naught. 
Yet in the training and well-being of this 





too, whose 


| underrated, but even 


inner life, man is given a great responsibil 
| ity. Itsinfluence on the outward conduct, 
even onthe impulses themselves, is very 
| great indeed. 

Generally left unschooled, open to any 
immediate domination chancing to surround 
it, in time it becomes the master rather than 
the servant, and a master of exceeding 
sternness and inexorability. 

Even the will itselt become subservient to 
this great governing power, and then the 
outward man develops into a pitiable object 
of unsettled purposes and changeable whims 


his own lack of self-respect, 

The great secret of all success is self-con- 
trol, exercised at the right time, and perse- 
vered in,not by fits and starts, at odd times, 
when there is no temptation to do otherwise 
than persevere, but steadily, hopefully, with 
a grim determination that is not only not 
atraid of obstacles and drawbacks, but takes 
a certain pleasure in surmounting them and 
keeping them at bay. 

Lacking this spirit, a man is indeed a fair 
object of commuseration ; possessing it, he, 
in his strong, sturdy way, goes far toward 
fulfilling the poetic ideal 
being, nobly planned.’’ 

— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


of a “pertect 





A GRAND jury in London recently made 
a special presentment in favor of the appli- 
cation of the ‘‘cat’’ to criminals of certain 
grades, and twenty stripes were added to a 
sentence of five years’ penal servitude 
since imposed upon a malefactor of the 
class indicted. 

A VreRMOonT farmer, whose son purchased 
a bicycle, is utilizing the machine by mak- 
ing it furnish power for his winnowing 
does by suspending it from the axle, remov 
ing the tire from the wheel and connect- 
ing it by an endless rope with his agricul- 
tural machines, then making his son mount 
and do the propelling. 

THE nose is discovered by competent au- 
thorities, such as the leading Italian protes- 


a first class voice, in either the 
lower notes. 


higher or 
The Americans present this 
nasal qualification toa very high degree, 
they assert, whereas English students are 
destitute of it. For this reason the Ameri- 
cans furnish the singing world with so 
many superior voices, and England tur 
| nishes it with so few. 





A LECTURE on parasites was delivered at 
London Health 
ch the lecturer 


the 


in wi 


Exhibition, recently 
vegetarians 
who flattered ther selves that | 
irom meat : ey CK aped the 
jumped o 
for the 


known in England is almost entirely nour. 


isth, ONTY 


to the fire most common parasite 


ished try 





land of wooden nutmegs must now be ad- 


| onies. 
force 
be- | 


he has | 


| tation to dinner ; it involves no particulars. 





whom none can look up to, solely through | 





| “that it is the custom to 





| New York city, 


aaah . | as many people as any other single occupa- 
sors, to be an indispensable requirement for | 
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| 
vegetables ; and that it was by means of 
vegetables and the careless use of unfiltered 
water, employed in washing of salads and 
other herbs, that certain parasites were in- 
troduced into the human body. 


To the list of novel inventions from the 


ded paper cigars, large quantities of which 
have been imported into the Australian col- 
A correspondent describes these as 
being such an exact imitation of the natu- 
ral leaf of the nicotian herb, and to be 
so well flavored, that it takes a magnifying 
glass to detect the deception. He adds, 
too, that they burn well, and hold their 
white ash firmly. 


A NOVEL gambling scheme has been de- 
vised in New Orleans, which already re- 
jo‘ces in cotton futures and numerous lot- 
teries. ‘lie machine consists of a circular 
revolving disc with openings to which a 
card falls showing “higher’’ or ‘‘lower’’ for 
various stocks or articles of commerce. 
The actual course of the market has no 
more to do with determining who win or 
who lose than if it were a play against a 
roulette wheel. 


IT is 4 mistake to suppose that a good 
general education will secure success in 
life. No wise man accepts a general invi- 


Only a particular education is of practical 
Let the boys be educated for some- 


use, 





thing particular—lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, printers, merchants, tradesmen—only 
something definite. No hands are so often 
idle as those which are supposed 
owners—and by no one else—‘‘fit’ to turn 
to anything.” 

SLEEPLESS people—and there are many 
of them in America—-should court the sun. 
The very worst soporific is laudanum, and 
the very best is sunshine. Therefore, it is 
plain that the poor sleepers should pass as 
many hours of the day in the sunshine and 
as few in the shade as possible. The injuri- 
ous effects of the shade is very noticeable in 
plants growing in secluded places and ladies 
who are accustomed to carrying snnshades. 
The invigorating power of sunlight is in- 
finite, and he whose skin is tawny seldom 
requires a pill. 


A DECREE has been issued by the French 


| Prefect of the North, prohibiting the ex- 


hibition of deformed or fat children at fairs 
and other places. ‘‘Considering,’’ says he, 
exhibit deformed 
or extraordinarily fat children at all seasons 
at public shows and fairs, and considering 
that those who exhibit children might be 


tempted to develop these infirmities in or- 


der to gain a living thereby ; considering 
also that this exploitation of children 
immoral from every point of view, it 
prohibited,’’ ete. 

A FRIEND of small birds, in defending 
them against charges of destructiveness, 
cites the proof offered for inspection by a 
Frenchman in the 1851 Exhibition. The 
contents of the crop of birds so accused 
were exposed glued upon a board, ana- 
lyzed and indexed by the side of the bird’s 
body for identification. This examination, 


: : cing | he says, was distinetly in favor of the birds 
mill, corn-sheller and grindstones. This he | " 7 


as a successful destroyer of mischievous 
grubs and insects, the grain being a mini- 
mum, and it led to some useful protective 
measures of small birds in France. 


THE simple making and selling ot men’s 
clothing is the greatest local industry in 
It employs nearly double | 


tion, not taking into account the workmen 
who manufacture and finish the cloth. In- 


| side the city limits about eight hundred es- 
' tablishments are devoted to the business, 


With au aggregate capital of nearly $25,- 
000,000, employing 15,000 operatives, and 
paying out $15,000,000 a year in wages. 
Coats and trousers made in New York city 
are worn by men in every State and Terri- 
tory im the Union. 

Ir seems to be overlooked by meteorolo- 
gists that when a season has taken a decided 
the 


iracter, whether as wet or dry ordi 
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( inge seem to lose 
their meaning In 1879 all signs of 


weather, drawn trom the appearance of tl} 


| clouds, the actions of birds and insects, etc., | 
ihe cellulose and protoplasm of | were quite misleading. And inthe present | 


by the | 





is | 
is | 





season the commonly accepted signs ot rain 
have often went for nothing. The sky may 
become gradually overcast with dark, rag. 


| ged masses of underscud ; there may be a 


“hollow anda blustering wind, swallows 
may fly low, slugscome out in great num. 
bers, bubbles of gas rise trom ditches, etc , 
but the weather remains dry, or a: the most 
there is a slight shower.”’ 

THE labor and expense of conducting a 
railroad can probably be judged when it is 
taken into consideration that the washing 
and ironing of linen in use on Pulman pa! 
ace cars alone, causes monthly an outlay of 
thousands of dollars. Each car contains 
twenty-four berths, and the linen must 
changed daily. Every day there are nearly 
30,000 sheets, 20,000 pillow-slips, 10,000 
hand-towels, and 8,000 roller-towels, to be 
washed. The average price paid for laun- 
drying is 1} cents per piece. Sixty-three 
thousand pieces a day would bring the laun- 
dry bill up to $25,000 a month, which may 
be maximum ; take-$10,000 for the mini- 
mum. Inaddition tothe other expenses of 
running the cars, the number of combs, 
brushes, whisk-brooms, feather-dusters, 
soap, towels and tumblers stolen is enor- 


he 


mous. One of the leading ladies of a trav- 
eling dramatic company was detected _ re- 
cently appropriating the soap, comb and 


brush in the ladies’ toilette room, 
THE patents on sewing machines expired 
some years since—that is, in 1876. A num- 


_ ber of new companies were ready to enter 
| the field when patent rights vere no longer 


enforced, and they did so; but they nearly 
all went bankrupt. Women that were used 
to the popular machines would have noth- 
ing todo with cheaper and better instru- 
ments with which they were not familiar? 
Since the patents expired in 1876 nine of the 
new companies have become bankrupt, and 
while forty new ones exist in name, the 
business is really monopolized by the old 
companies. According to the last census 
there are 100 sewing machine establish- 
ments in the United States with an invested 
capital of $12,300,000. They employ 9,283 
persons, and annually pay wages amount- 
ing to nearly $5,000,000. The sales of ma- 
chines amount to $14,000,000 annually. 

Ir is amusing to watch the ceremonies at 
the launching of a Chinese war vessel. It 
is always customary before a junk saiis on 
any voyage to sacrifice a cock and sprinkle 
its b.ood on the bows of the vessel, amid 
much beating of gongs. But on this occa- 
sion avery especial blessing is invoked on 


| the new undertaking, and the Court at Pe- 


kin sends its Imperial Commissioner to offer 
sacrifice, as the representative of the Em- 
peror. Two altars are, therefore, erected 
on board the new ship,one to the Goddess of 
the River, and the other to the Goddess of 
Heaven. ‘To the former are sacrificed two 
goats and two pigs ; and tothe latter, who 
has less to do with shipping, only the heads 
ot one pig andone goat. But quantities of 
joss paper, inscribed with prayers for good 
luck, arc burned on each altar, and show- 
ers of prayers on gilt paper are thrown 
into the sea to propitiate the Sea Dragon. 
Then, amid deafening beating of gongs, fir- 
ing of guns, shouting, and general uproar, 
the vessel glides into the water. 


How often do we hear it said in praise of 


| certain people that ‘‘they always had a 


good word for every one.’’ Such people 
are spoken of in return; they have many 
friends, and are always held up as subjects 
worthy of being tollowed by the more care- 
fuland cautious. These apparent monu- 
ments of kindness may serve some good 
purpose ; but, to our mind, the goodness ot 
their motives is to be strongly contrasted 
with the damage they cause by too freely 


_ extolling those whom they know little or 


nothing about. A rogue well recommend: 
ed, and that, too, by people of high moral 
standing, is a very dangerous person to be 
at large. And yet how many such swin- 
dlers are among us. Testimonials of char- 
acter are supposed to be given for the guid: 


| ance and protection of innocent people ; 


but in how many cases have these recom 
of thie’ 


who is 


mendations aided 
and 


ver-slow ft 


the workings 
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man 


lime before his silence in this respect 


have done as much harm as a person W 
is too lavish and careless with his eulos'' 
may do in a day, 
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ONE DAY. 





BY E. B. BE. 





We can never forget that one day, heart's dearest, 
The day that to us was the first of days— 

All the days and years of our lives before it 
Are falatly seen through a shadowy haze ; 

Is it true that for years I lived without you? 
It is hard to believe such a time could be : 

But a day dawned that gave me to you, heart's dear- 

est, 


And you to me, 


Could any eyes see it but ours, heart's dearest, 
The glory that shone on the world that day? 

Was it ouly a gloomy October morning, 
With cold winds blowing the leaves away ? 

The gusts that swept through the fading beech-wood 
Were gales from Eden to you and me, 

The leaves fell upon us like blessings, heart's dearest, 

From every tree. 


Some fairy had been in the wood, heart's dearest, 
And laid a spell on it, strange and sweet— 

They might have been roses that strewed our pathway, 
Those leaves that rustled beneath our feet. 

What did we care that the lezves were falling ? 
Little we recked that the sky was grey, 

For the sun had risen on our lives, heart's dearest, 

To shine tor aye. 


Spring is the time for the birds, heart's dearest, 
For the cuckoo to call and the lark to sing ! 

Summer for roses, and autumn for harvest, 
And ‘‘There is a time for everything.*’— 

But for wooing and winning what does ic matter, 
Fair summer sunshine or winter grey ” 

Love has all times for his own, heart's dearest, 

And every day. 


Yet we would not go back to that day, heart's dearest, 
For the loss would be more than the gain would be; 
The love in our hearts has grown stronger and deeper 
Mine for you, darling, and yours for me.— 
The light illumined the wood that morning 
Shines clearer now on our onward way ; 
For life and death we are one, heart's dearest, 
Since that glad day. 


The Officer’s Button. 


BY FRANK ABELL. 











that afternoon. 

) It was between four and five o’clock, 
and a perfect sky made a perfect back- 
ground tothe Isle of Wight, which stood 
out distinctly in the distance. 

Woods creeping down to the sea, and 
that sea bathed in this glorious sunlight, 
siniling back at those woods with its hap- 
piest simile, as if the appointed bounds, 
which might hold itin check to-morrow, 
had never fretted or held it back from the 
lawless exercise of its gigantic will. 

Houses clustering thickly here and there; 
church steeples pointing upwards; a range 
of cliffs and a wide expanse of downs— 
verily it looked a sort of El Dorado land 
over there. 

“The heart of the island must look fair 
enough to-day,” thought Reine Crawshiny, 
as she strolled across the common towards 
the sea-wall, which forins one of the largest 
and most fashionable promenades of South- 
sea. 

For here you can walk close to the sea, 
which at high tide 1s rippling at your feet; 
and from here you may see inany a Troop- 
er come sailing along, bearing the English 
flag proudivy enough, as with the slow 
stately movement which seems peculiar to 
troopers, they pass on to the east or west, 
as the case may be, their cecks sown with 
red, like a field of poppies. 

And from here you can watch the steam- 
ers crossing and recrossing to Ryde, and 
the yachts cutting along or at anchor; or if 
you are interested ia the last and most 
subtle manner of warfare, you can study 
torpedo practising. 

Indeed you can be well versed in naval 
and uilitary tactics, in this gay little 
Southsea, with its guns bristling from every 
nook and corner, and its various %bjects of 
interest lying but a stone’s throw off in the 
Portsmnouth docks, 

“] think, Tartan, if you had less hair, 
you might swim across to the Wight,” 
thought Reine aloud ; “it locks so near.”’ 

Tartan gave way Ww a bark of very deep 
meaning. 

Reine was smiling at hitn, and who was 
more observant of simies or frowns than 
Tartan, the distinguished son of the dis- 
tinguished champion Piper; a skye-terrier 
who rejoiced in the siniles of royalty, hav- 
ing paid a visitto the Queen at Bucking- 
hain Palace,and to the Prince and Princess 
at Marlborough House, 

After this Tartan felt he had an heredi- 
tary right to bark, and to bark loudly; it 
was all very wel! for vauriens to muffle up 
their organs; even Tootles, his intimate 
friend, who bailed frow Lancashire, and 
had a pedigree, knew better than to bark 
in concert with hitn. 

“This is more charming than in London, 
eh, boys?” said Reine, asshe threw the 
bo-peep stick she carried fur theim to run 
after. 


Q that antorn néver looked better than on 
s 


The “boys” evidently thought so as they | 


bounded off with the unrestricted move- 
ments plenty of space permits. 

Reine Crawshay had a face of the “Burne- 
Jones”’ tr pe. 

You saw poetry, perhaps drama, in the 
changing shifting beauty which encom- 
passed her, iimpossille to see prose. 


Artists in Rome had declared that Miss 
Crawshay bad a fortn moulded after the 
trecian, and hazarded that you mig! i 

le her, as the Greeks d r 
eautitu I _ 4 

rts, and sik ss r i 


1eal triumphantly. 

Her proportions were 1 Mrs. 
Crawshay, who had been “going round,” 
as the Americans call it, for some time, 


fauitiess, an 


listened with soine pleasure and some dis- 
peaare to the artistic whisper, but at 
ast let the latter feeling have sway; for 
she said— 

“Of what avail the Burne-Jones face 
and the Greek form, if Reine will be so 
fastidious? Why, can’t she marry Mr. 
Bevis, who is so persistent and sv rich ; 
or Mr. Fortescue, who has pursued her 
from New York? What does she want— 
a deini-god ?" 

And Reine would lay her finger on her 
lip and smile, when Mrs. Crawshay thus 
‘lamented, and say— 

‘*Yes,a very out-of-the-way,distinguished 
bewildering sort of demi-god. I must feel 
like Miss Buchanan, when she fell in love 
—I'm going, going, going te 

It was then Mrs. Crawshay had shud- 
dered, and felt tiat for Reine, there would 
be, there must be drainia, 

And now the season in London is over, 
and Mrs, and Miss Crawshay were passing 
a few weeks at Southsea, before returning 
to America. 

For, said Mrs, Crawshay; “I am weary 
of going round, and Reine must find her 
deini-god among her own people.”’ 

Reine had lingered by the sea-wall till 
the sun had gone down, with all those at- 
tendant glories of hue which change aland- 
scape into a phantasinagoria of shifting 
beauty, and set one speculating ; while 
winged birds were hovering over the sur- 
face of the ocean, whispering some secret 
surely of chance or change. 

Regretiully Reine turned away a8 the 
cannon boomed out the hour of sunset, 
from the mystic texuching of skv and sea 
and bird, to the prose ot food,furniture and 
intercourse, 

Suddenly Tartan rushed back from a 
long run on abead, and deposited in’ wild 
excitement something sinall and gleaming 
at the feet of his nistress, 

Stooping down Reine picked 
found it to bea reyvimental 
looked at it curiously. 

Somehow the button interested her, 

It seemed as it lay in her soft white hand 
(fur Reine had taken off her gloves to ex- 
amine it more carefully) to appeal to her 
strangely. 

It was a bright button; it looked like a 
new one. 

Reine soon found 
over it. 

To whom does it belong? Has it seen 
much or any service ? 

She even sat duwn on a stone to examine 
it yet more carefully. 

“IT beiieve it’s an officer's button,’ she 
thought. “I wonder when be will miss it? 
He must have lost it to-day; it would hard- 
ly look so bright if it had been long lying 
about on this common, The 9— were prac- 
tising this morning. 


“Coino, Tartan, this is the only trophy of 
our going round, in which I teel, some- 
how, particularly interested. You have 
found it, I will keep it; what do you say 
to this arrangeinent?”’ 

Tartan looked up, as only Tartan could, 
the philosophy of a hundred ages in his 
deep clear eyes, then barked three approv- 
als, and, with the button in her hand, Reine 
returned to the Queci’s Hotel, 

Mrs. Crawshay was sitting at the open 
window watching the approach of Reine. 

Impossible not to admire this stately 
girl! 

But for the demi-god in perspective Mrs. 
| Crawshay’s chaperonings would be over, 
and some rest and happy folding of hands ; 
ifouly Reine would be like other girls,and 
believe that in the flow of years the ordi .4- 
ary and the extraordinary would come 
down to the same level. 

But Reine had no arithmetic. 

“Mamuna, I’ve found a treasure,”’ said 
Reine. 

“Is it a demi-god ?”’ said Mrs. Crawshay, 
ringing the veil. 

“Perhaps it belongs to one, 
siniling. 

Mrs. Crawshay glanced at the 
carelessly, and said— 

“Rubbish! throw it away.” 

But Reine slipped it into her purse, and 
murmured something about being attached 
to it. 

Whereupon Mrs, Crawshay shrugged her 
shoulders and thougtit 

“She will end in comedy, not dratna; 
where does she yet her bigh-flown ways? 
Not from her father, and tost assuredly 
not from ime.”’ e 

The next day was Sunday, and Mrs. and 
Miss Crawshay went tothe Garrison Chapel 
at Portsmouth. 

“Such nice music; and entrance by the 
private door; and such a brilliant statl, and 
such a good preacher! All tois I have 
heard trom Mrs. Twemlow,’’ said Mrs. 
Crawshay a8 she climbed the rainparts 
which lead to the glorious old chapel which 
was once a hospital, and now with its bat- 
tered flags fromm end to end of its beautitul 
| aisles is one of the inust interesting objects 
| of that borough. 
| Regiment alter regiment was plaved in, 
and Mrs. and Miss Crawshay, sitting just 
behind the officers on parade,felt peculiarly 
interested in the service, which was alto- 
| yether unique, 
| In the corner of the long pew 
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herself speculating 


‘said Reine, 


batton, 
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In front of | 


Miss Crawshay satan officer in the unitorus | 


of the 9— Highlanders. 
He was distinguished looking. 
The head of an Apollo in one of the Roin- 
1 ga ries would btrod deta . 
: f " la 7 3 
4 
It [ta y 
in Knogland it 18 associated with _ { 


| Miss Crawshiay, per 


9 





no acoount in the States, valued generations 
exceedingly. 

Mr. Bevis and Mr.Fortescue had distress- 
ing hands and feet; their entrances and 
exits betrayed them. 

As they moved about in the gilded 
saloons to which their wealth had intro- 
duced thein,you failed to discern their ,en- 
erations behind them, the shadowy forins 
of wi ged gallants and hooped ladies, the 
refinement banded down as an indestruct- 
ible beir-loom through the rolling centur- 
ies, 

No money could compensate in Miss 
Crawshay’'s eyes, for these subtie yet charm- 
ing matters of detail, which consciously or 
unconsciously make or inar the music of a 
life. 

Like harmony in color,was this harmony 
of manner and movement to Renie Craw- 
shay. 

She feitshe might drive by the side of 
Mr. Bevis or Mr. Fortescue ina golden 
coach, but she would be conscious of these 
details; and consciousness of any kind will 
not lend itself to vhe state of going, going, 
going in which she had declared she wished 
to find herself. 

The service proceeded, and Renie no- 
ticed that the officer who satin the corner 
of the pew handed a hymn-book to a sol- 
dier in a chair at his side. 

Mingling with her devotions was the 
thought that this distinguished individual 
had, perchance, a kind heart, and the ac- 
companiment to l’air noble Miss Crawshay 
felt to be a matter of no sinall importance, 

The sermon coimmenced, and the officer's 
left shoulder vauished and his right came 

sroininently into view, as he prepared to 
isten, with bis head resting on bis hand, to 
the words of the preacher, 

Miss Crawshay suddenly gave a little 
start. 

Yes, he had lost a button; there were 
two on his right shoulder, and there should 
be three; there were three on his left 
shoulder. 

Undeniably he had lost a button, and as 
the buttons corresponded with the one in 
her possession, she felt sure that it was his 
button. 

She commenced to feel more interested 
in “the button.” 

The sermon ended, the organ pealed out 
a grand march, and the officers moved off 
to join their respective companies outside 
of the Chapel. 

Mrs. and Miss Crawshay, after watching 
the various detach:inents march past to 
their respective bands, returned to the 
Queen’s Hotel. 

On the next day Miss Crawshay took 
“the button’’ to a ered and had it ar- 
ranged as a stud for her collar; and when 
Mrs. Crawshay noticed it, she merely said, 
‘T’in attached to it.’”’ 

“Mr. Bevis or Mr. Fortescue would give 
you ‘ropes of pearls,’ Keine, and yet you 
will wear an old button picked up on a 
floating bog.’”’ 

“Tt was Tartan’s present to ine, marmuina, 
and ‘Tartan is so sensitive.”’ 

Mrs, Crawshay once more said ‘Rub- 
bish !”’ 


* * * . * * 


On the Wednesday following, the band 
of the RK. M. A. was to play at the K—— 
Barracks, and gay little Mrs. Twemlow 
came fiying into the Crawshays’ sitting- 
rooin to drag them hither, 

“Such asplendid band, Reine. Every- 
body goes, and you must come. Now, 
inake haste; putonm your imost wsthetical 
costume, and let us Aimericans show the 
English how to dress, I assure you some- 
body said I was a cat’’—( Mrs. Twetlow af- 
fected a sStammering lisp when it suited 
her)—‘because I said the Englisb aristoc- 
racy would tarry into Ainerican families 
more than ever now that there is so much 
intercourse between the nations, and I was 


called a cat again. Was it not very exas- 
perating ?”’ 
“Very,” said Reine, laughing. “I sup. 


pose I may take the boys?” 

“The boys! What boys?’ said Mrs, 
Twemlow, aghast. 

“Why Tartan and ‘Tootles,’’ 

“Not if I’m coming,’ said Mrs. Twein- 
low,fixing her pince-nez, “Don't you know 
that I'm acat?”’ 

Mrs. T'wemlow’s vivacity in no way di- 
ininished when they reached the barracks, 
She drew her chair close to Reine’s and 
coumnenced a running commentary on 
evervibody. 


| 





She was un peu moqueuse, but never ill- | 


natured; and RKetne, 
drowsv ligh’ of the waning Suinmer, felt 
half ainused and half disdainful of the prat- 
tle at her ear. 

tags of rosy clouds were travelling west- 
wards, the sea had fallen asleep to its own 
music, a bowed figure in a boat night have 
been telling his beads; the scene shilted. 
Reine was back in Rome, she was watching 


as she sat in the | 


the sun set from ayrand old palace which | 
had a garden sloping to the Tiber,the seent | 


of orange trees and cyprus, the shade of 
palins was about 


her; Mrs. Twernlow’s | 


prattle became less and jess distinet, and | 
Reine’s “Burne-Jones? expression tore 
Intense. 

‘A cat may look ata king, Reine—did 


you ever hear that proverb? There isa 
ealin dignity about it, savoring of Plato,the 
only tan who has ever seen two sides lo 
everything.” 

‘“H{eard what?’’ said Reine, turning er 


es in ieure yy fasl 


I yin i 
4weure tar lo Sitniple ‘ t pw th 
P 


meaning of such terms, Ilowever, if you 


- 





want to explain anything, show it demon- 
stratively. Here comes acateh; the de- 
spair of chaperons. He possesses those 
worldly surroundings women are supposed 
to covet: estates in England and Sovtiand, 
and a title in pros ; but ob, a mind 
which as yet retains the Indifferentism of a 
Socrates as regards inarrying, for he de- 
clares whether he marry or not he will re- 
peat it. And when a man takesto philoso- 
»hy you may reckon him as lost amongst 
he transcendentals, However, a cat way 
look at a king, and as I'm the cat par ex- 
cellence, I shall avail myself of my feline 

rivileges, and in a few minutes—for I see 

6 is inaking bis way towards us—I will in- 
troduce hiin to the Florentine American, as 

ou are terined in Southsea. Sarah is with 

im. Sarah is his aid-de-camp.”’ 

“What do you mean 7" said Reine. 

“What do I mean,Miss Crawashay? Saral 
is a sub in the same regiment aa Captain 
Greville, and I think it inust be because he 
is so round and rosy that he is bonored 
with the distinguished friendship of our 
military philosopher.” 

Alter this, Reine did glance towards the 
spot from whence the Alantean shoul- 
ders were slowly approaching, and recog- 
nised, in mufti, the owner of “the but- 
ton.” 

Mrs, Twemlow speedily made Captain 
Greville known to Miss Crawshay, whose 
hand he noticed, as sne inclined her head, 
sought her collar hurriedly, and even ner- 
vously, in a faint endeavor to hide the bap- 
less button undertbe white lace muffler 
which she bad just tossed about her white 
throat. 

“Let ine help you, Reine; you are cold,” 
said Mrs. Twemlow, kindly, ‘the lace has 
caught somewhere. But what is this? An 
officer’s button worn asa stud! A novel 
idea,’’ 

Captain Greville saw Miss Crawshay 
crimson, and wondered; and wondering, 
speculated; and speculating, became con- 
vinced that there was a romance attached to 
the button, and then fell to envying the ob- 


| ject of the romance. 


The ‘Burne-Jones’ face and the Greek 
form bad not escaped the critical eyes of 
Captain CGireville, even though he was im- 
mersed in transcendoutal philosophies, 

“Tell us all about the buttop, Reine,” 
said Mra. Twemlow, mischievously. “Cap 
tain Greville is quite as curious as I aim, 
only he is nota Yankee,” 

“Not so fortunate,’ said Captain Gre- 
ville. 

Mrs. Crawshay here broke in. 

“Imagine Reine wearing such 
She picked itupon the common, and has 
taken a romantic fancy to it; but nobody 
can account for Reine'’s predelictions,”’ 

Captain Greville looked down, bis chin 
resting on Lis hands as they clasped his 
stick; bere was @ clue to the rowantic 
acrostic, 

Mrs, Twemlow talked in vain both to 
him and at hiin, his replies were vague and 
absent. 

Soon after, he bade the ladies adieu, and 
left them, 


“T don’t think bin aking any longer,”’ 
said Mrs, ‘Tweimlow, as she watched his re- 
treating figure; “and I think @ cat would 
hardly care to look at bin. Sarah seemed 
quite crushed by the indifferentisin of bis 
chief. I shall not fail to ask Sarah the rai- 
son d’etre."’ 

“A man who 
is no good atall,’ 
thoughttully. 

She thought it extremely droll that any- 
body should be absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of their boots when a “Burne-Jones” 
face was beside thei; Yankee eyes were 
more appreciauive. 

* * + * * 7 


rubbish ! 


boots 
said Mrs. Crawshay, 


looks at his 


Several days passed and Reine saw noth 
ing further of the owner of the button; but 
one afternoon @ servant left a small parce! 
for Miss Crawshay, and, on opening it, 
Keine found the tac-simile of her button 
wrought in gold, flashing with diamonds, 
and arranyed as a collar stud, 

An exquisite simile curled Reine’s red 
lips. 

Captain 
covered the loss of his 
owner of it. 

*Do you think Mr. Bevis or Mr. Fortes. 
cue could have been #8 original, uvamuia?”’ 
sald Reine, as she tapped siznuificantly the 
new stud which sie had uot besitated to 
place in her collar, “Au! I'm very much 
afraid that, like Miss Buchanan, I'in going, 
going, going.” 

Mrs. Crawshay tourmured something 
about going to New Orleans pext week ; 
she dreaded the iuipending drama, 

“What about the stud,’ said Mrs. Twem- 
low later on, as she heldacup of transla. 
cent china in ber sliin white hand, and sip 
ped souchony. 

“Of course I know who sent it—the de- 
spair of chaperons, Widows are supposed 
to be dangerous; if they are, ’tis because 
they are contideut, and confidence robs it 
sell in some sort of power, But Captain 
Greville has failed to see iny attractions—I 
conclude he bas found some in you.” 

*“Perbaps s0,"’ said Reine. 

“He would not Reine, unless you 
altogether out-ol-the-way; I 


Greville bad not only dis 
button, but the 


were 
SU py —mOo you 


are altogether outof-the-way. I know 
your lea-yow are. Yes, I puess he thinks 
My 
Perhaps » Reine repeated 
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eine laughed,and Mrs, Crawshay joined 
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in, though she failed to catch the full flavor 
of Mra, Pwemlow's joke. 

“It duplicate individuals could be tele- 
reoped, they would be less untidy,’ oon- 
tinued Mra, Twemlow. “A friend of mine 
has ten daughters; now supposing they 
could be doubled up like a telescope, what 
n blessing it would be. There are eight 
toousand more women than tnen in the 
perish in which I remember, Let me 
examine the stad."’ 

“[ would rather not," sald Reine, laugh- 
bry. 

“Why?” 

“Examinations are the destroyers of 
luxuriant fancy. 1 detest microscopes,” 

“Captain Greville knows how to design. 
Reine, do you think philosophy will prove 
stronyer than love?’ 

“Love should prove stronger than phil- 
osophy. But is Captain Greville in love ?”’ 
said Reine. 

“Mra, Crawshay, I protest. ‘Tis a pity 
your daughter will not marry a future 

vresident; she would be inimitable in New 
Vork.™ 

“Tt bas been my dearest hope,"’ said Mra, 
Crawshay. 

“Stataary destroyed inv eye for torm,” 
said Reine, “You should have avoided 
Rome, toaiuiina,”’ 

“LT suppose you have noticed the setting 
of Captain Greville’s head, Reine 2" aaid 
Mrs. Twemlow, 

“LT should have failed to profit by my ar 
tistic studies had T mot.”’ 

Mra, Tweinlow sipped tea and was silent; 
then said: 

“Some ladies suid I was a cat; were they 
rigehit ae 

“Asimuch right as wrong, T expect,’ said 
Reine, carelessly. “Balance iseverything.”’ 

“There are moments when it is diffleute 
to taintain one’s balance, 1 #Uppose, 
Reine, you never lose yours ?" 

Reme's hand sought the back of head, 

“LT perceive,” said Mra. Pwemlow, “Mor 
talitv lurks in that direction! Mrs. Craw. 
shay, frou every point of view, IT think 
Reine oughtto be the future president's 
wite! she bas no confusion of sentiment, 
knows nothing of dalliance, that idle past 
time which eats into our vitals, and, alas, 
corrupts us, [ often think the birds are 
wiserthan we, for each year they build in 
the saine trees, and are faithful to the same 
apot.” 

Then Mrs. Twetmlow glanced remorse- 
fully at her wedding-ring, and even sighed, 
Captain Twemlow was a memory, and she 
had to shake bersel! into faithtalness to that 
memory. 

The reflection, like the sigh, was) spas- 
modic, 

That over, she took up the translucent 
china cup once more, and this time fell to 
examining it with the eye of a connoisseur, 
andl glided into art talk from old china to 
lacquer. 

Then, before leaving, she caught Reine's 
hand's, and said: **We must go to the band 
to-morrow, for if you are to return to New 
Orleans next week, time is short; there is 
only one thing shorter, and that is ——" 
but with a wave of ber band and a flash 
from her eves, she was pone with her sen- 
tence incomplere, 

. @ * 


* ” * 


Captain Greville fonnd himself about an 
hour loo soon at the h—— Barracks the fol- 
lowing day. 

As be paced up and down the parade 
ground, he repeated to hitnseif his revessed 
opinion with regard to Socrates; he was 
now atmisanthropical fellow, and he should 
not follow his advice ; for did) he, Captain 
Greville, take a wite, he should not repent 
it. 

“My dear Reine, the Grand Prix is here, 
and absolutely without Sarah,’’ said) Mra, 
Twemlow, who had fidgeted the Craw 
ahavs to be also long betore the band 
commenced, 

Captun (ireville’s steel-yrey eyes at once 
sougiit “the Dutton.” 

Yes, there it was, with no impeding 
muffler to hide the flash of diamond or the 
gleam ot yold, He flashed red under his 
bronzed skin, and certainly beld Reine’s 
hand one second longer than Mrs, ‘Tbwein- 
low's, fle began to understand something 
Socrates did not—the eestasies of human 
affection. 

Mrs. Twemlow suddenly found Mrs, 
Crawshay a very interesting companion ; 
so interesting that she could but lend her- 
self to the illumiouation that ladv cast on 
storius and temmpests both predieted and ful- 
niled. 

She even sympathised over the horrors 
of the mal de mer, and joined in a woeful 
examination of Mrs, Crawshay's stout little 
inembers, as, poluting ocacularly at thei, 
Mrs. Crawshay declared that she, for one, 
trusted implicitly to no other form of 
conveyance, 

Nay, Mrs. Twemlow went further in selt- 
Imimolation, for she said: “LT think they 
have ‘gone round’ so saccessfully that you 
shoulda let them rest a little in this 
borough.” 

Meanwhile, Reine was listening to words 
which seemed for the first Lime to be vascu- 
lar and alive; words to which a thousand 
hitherto unawakened pulses were beating. 


Captain Grevitle’s phrases clothed them 
selves in a thousand forms. He wassubtie, 
Siteaprle, preameevde repeal Without Ceremony and 
vet full of the tiao- ‘ale Ceremony, and 
this at the toueh v iat iS Undecipher 
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| don’t know the value of time; 1 do know 


its value. You must never go w New 
Orleansa.”’ 

Reine had demanded a bewildering demi- 
od, 


The bewildering detmni-god had come at 
her bidding, and the demi-god gave ber neo 
time to make answer, for he swept her 
aloug on the nad current of these living, 
breathing words, which were intoxic ting 
her senses like the fragrance and 
sown with the pale rare beauty of the 
Daturas flower. 

| “You see, it is, it inust be destiny,’’ he 
exclaimed vehemently. “If Tartan had not 
found iy button, there would bave been bo 


of yr 


link between us; but—" (and here he 
laughed, half anxiously,half wiativ, wholly 
self-forgetfully)—“I see a—yreal deal in 
this simple circumstance, and fer bartan’s 


(sreville 
i tol sav 


sake’ —(thedistinguished Captiun 
was brought very low )—‘you 
Nay t) the owner of the button? 

Miss Crawshay, regardless of lier uwsthe- 
tical costume, caught Tartan up, aud 
whispered in happy confusion in his leatver- 
od ear: 

“We never could say Nay to a demi-god, 
could we, Tartan ?” 

—_—_>_ °° —— 
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‘Ht was nothing but a rose I gave her, 
Nothing but a rose, 
| Any wind might rob of half its savor, 


Any wind that blows 


I to her, that 
I yave the rose, 
Perhaps I 


res it was to hitn, ana 0, 


was a little bit) romantic. 


\tany rate, To had read a great many 
stories about the influence of girls and 
women in helping people to rise, and [Twas 


fall of a longing to do something for some 
body. 

So one morning, when my tather’s errand- 
boy came up Witha tnessage from the book 
keeper, and bad to waitin the hall while 
papa wrote a letter, T wondered if there was 
not the somebody to whom | could speak a 
word in season, a8 it said in the = story- 
books, 

Perhaps ifthe boy himself had Leen less 
interesting, I should tave been less in- 
clined to try my little experiment. 

But he was the tnantiest, bandsomest boy 
of fourteen that vou can limaygine—large ol 
his age, and with bright, feariess black 
eyes, and thiek, dark hair, curling a Jittle 
about his honest young face, 

Indeed, as 1 look back, he seems to mea 
boy pretty sure to have inade his own way 
in the world without any special incentive 
from any one. 

Who, and what was 1, at that 
you ask?) Ob, | was Hester Grey. 

My mother was dead, and uy grand- 


mother brought ime up, whieh was the 
reason, perhaps, that [ had more liberty 
and more indulgences than tost girls of 


my age. 

lL think T must have been rather a pretty 
girlot twelve, for 1 have been told 
that I] looked like an angel to the astonish. 
ed eves of Philip Payson, my tatuer’s errand 
boy aforesaid, when he caimme into the hall 
where I stood waiting. 

IT remember LT wore a bright blue gown, 
and I suppose it must have been becoming 
toacourplexton such as tine was then, all 
lilies and roses, 


My t: 


Slice 


ur wasof true Saxon gold, and iny 


l eyes were blue asa blue tlower, 


ainong astand of 


I busied uiyselfa little 
plants whieh filled one end ot the hall, 
while | watehed Philip from under my 
lashes, and wondered it this might mot be 
Inv Opportunity to give, like the girls in 
the story-books, to a human life a mew im 
petus, to encourage inv tellow- 
creatures to be nobler than he would have 
been Without me, 

The longer TIT retleeted, watehing mean- 
While the handsome, fearle@s taee of the 
boy, the more sure T telt that my time had 
Come. 

I broke froin a rose-bush beside which I 

standing the perfect, exqulsite, “just- 
(oper dnage bud ota rose, and Will it between 
ny fingers, went towards Philip, 

llow tnany thousand tlmessinee LT have 
laughed and blushed to reuimeuiber that mio- 
ments audacity, and bigh iamightiness of 
ny tnanner, as | said— 

“Will vou have this rose % 

{ His fingers closed on it eagerly, 
was to be a rose with no thorn of 
attached. 

I said, justas I fancied some sweet 
gelica in a three-volume novel would 
said — 

“Ladies give roses to 
must be a gentieman,.”’ 

I know | was ridiculous, and he ougit to 
have laughed at ine, but he Wook the whole 
thing as seriously as | did, and 
brietly— 

| “What do you mean by a 

Money?” 

] was a little puzzled, he took me so by 
surprise. 

‘Yes, 1] suppose so, 
that so much, but Knowing «a i deal.ar 

1 don’t quite know 
meV father is 4 penlletian, 
would be if he did mot imy 


one of 


Wis 


pee 


but it 
“ inoral 


Ali- 
hiave 


isked 


gentleman ? 


low ft { iv 


i 


lie seemed to be consider 


Grey Loat this is 
“Certainly 1 wiil,’’ 1 sa 
hit. 


time, do 
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gyentlouien ; you | 


Just then a servant came and banded hig) | 


the letter way father had written. He but- 
toned the rose carefully inside bis coat, and 
with a bow he went away. 

Fora while I thought often of him. 

I wondered if he had kept my fose—if it 
would be an inspiration to him to do his 
best in this world, as indeed it ought to be, 
if there were anvthing in rotnance, 

Kut by suinmer I had ceased to think 
about him at all. 

I was at the sea-side, and bathing, row- 
ing, and driving tilled up iny days. 

Mv grandinotber even let me watch the 
daneers at the hotel balls in the evening, 
and sometiones Some kind-hearted soul gave 
ie a turn or two of waltzing tunvself. 

I bad not much time to wonder whether 
Philip was trying to become a gentleman. 

Then caime autumn, and my school, and 
I don’t think I bad so much as remembered 
the existence of the boy tor months, until 
ou New Year's Day, my father recalled 
hinito wy inind by something he said in 
luiy presence to my grandmother, to whom 
he was explaining certain changes in his 
DUSINESS, 

“TIT bave given that boy of mine, Philip 
Payson, acierkship,”’ Le remarked, ‘He's 
the best boy | ever had—honest and faith- 
ful. Hie always works as if he had some 
strong motive; yet be is not particularly 
needy. His father is a mechanic, making 
ortable wages, and there is mo special 
oecasion for Philip to belp anybody but 
He couldn’t push ahead more re- 
though, if he had a whole family 
depending on tim.” 

I felt imyself biushing ; but no 
noticed me. No one knew that 1 had ever 
so much as seen the boy they were talking 
about. 

I wondered secretly if, indeed, ny rose, 
had inspired jiiimmto try and mmake the most 
Cl baltusedl, 

I was thirteen 


ornsnat 
Coa 


hisasell, 


BOlULeELY, 


one 


now, and Philip must be 


lifteen—a young clerk, but mot too vouny 
if he was inaking himse!fas useful as my 
father said. 


‘The twelfth of January there came for ine 
ayvreat, glorious bunch 

No donor's name accompanied them— 
only a card, with iny address, and ina 
coruer just the words ‘January Twelfth.” 

Poor, dear grandina exhausted herself in 
conjectures as to who could have sent the 
lovely offering, but T kept iny own secret, 

Another New Year, and [ heard of another 
improvement in Philip Payson’s fortunes, 

My tather had raised him a step higher, 
and was more eloquent than ever in his 
praise. 

Another twelfth of January, and a buneh 
caine to me, with precisely the 
saine inseription on the accompanying card 
as before. I was fourteen then, and this 
secret romance had a real charm for me. 

But vears passed on, and I never saw 


of roses, 


of roses 
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Philip Payson, and the mnemory of the little | 


episode that linked us together, grew very 
faint. 

Indeed, nothing kept it alive save the 
roses that never tailed to tind me on the 
twellith of J muary. 

And even these beeame an old story, and 
I forgot to please myself, as I had done at 
first, with the thouglt of a youth struggling 
to conquer tate because Thad bidden him 
do St). 

No donbt he was a worthy fellow, whose 
soul wasall in iny father’s business, where 
I] knew that he was rising rapidly. 

For myselt I had other interests, 

tseventeen [ began to go into society. 
suurse, | was altogether too young, 
but ft coaxed inv grandmother, and she let 
me give a ypreat party, at which my dress 
was pronounced taultless, 

What T heard about iy beauty I need 
not tell vou, but J think in those days iny 
head was half turned by compli- 


I IS 
ments. 
I was in 


selfish wirl, sul 


avery fair way to become 

Stittullng a 
lor social In place ot 
lonying to be the inspiration. of 
which tad been the ny girlhood, 
But every twelith January came still 
th bunel of roses, 1 Soonnne thev 
ftomeasilt ’ id) been gathered 
dear old garcte memorv, where 

I hardly dared to walk anv more, — 
When I was nineteen | te ae 
ip love, though Thad had s 
aS Was natural when you remember 


a Vain, 
atnbition 
the unselfish 
Other lives 


poor 


KLICCEUSS, 
desire ot 


thwes 
Seveernye 


1 Some 


t vet been 
tors enough, 
that | 
Was the oniv daughterand heiress of a rieb 


nan, and with a not ineonsiderable repu- 
tation for beauty, 

About that time 1 began to take a little 
tore than aceuslomed interest In one of 


the men T met in society. He, too, was 
young, and beionged to a rich family. 

fe was handsome, be waltzed “like an 
anyel,’ the girls said who danced with 
biliah. 


This Harold Livingston possessed ail the 


chartus of all the heroes of inv. favorite 
novels, 
No doubt be wastoo much in love with 


himself ever to be much in love with anv- 
one eise, too Indolent to strive, to helpless 
to attain, but he was what society 
urreed toe lel gentleman, 


Lud be Wasas handsome as an Apollo, 


has 
sider a tne 


Which Was8 @ (4lr enough excuse for his own 
WW silly t hiltais 
’ I f } 

l t l 1 for hima good 
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My admirer looked divinely 


~ 


| question 


I don’t remetnber in what words he asked 
me to be his wife, but I presume they were 
well chosen, also, 

I should have been certain, before he 
spoke, that I should have accepted him in- 
stantly. 

But after he had spoken, I sat strangely 
silent. 

A voice, quite outside myself, seemed to 
ask ine— 

“Do you love this man—this man, him- 
self, and not anything that surrounds him? 
Would you love hit if he stood alone, with 
nothing but hisown manhood ?” 

“How do I know?’ I answered to this 
questioning voice. “I have not seen him 
tried. I don’t know what his quality of 
mnan hood is,” 

“Wait, then,” said the voice, 
be sure.’’ 

And like a child I obeyed. 

I said, very firinly— 

“You must give me time, if you think I 
ain worth waiting for. I searcely know 
mmore olf you than that you are a good 
dance-partner. Marriage is for always; and 
if we should inake a mistake, it would be 
as bad for you as for ine.”’ 

My manner seemed 
singularly. 

Iie did not entreat me any further, 

Hle only said— 

“T will wait three months, and then I 
will ask you again.”’ 

] was tootull of unrest to care to remain 
longer at the ball. I went home and saw a 
bright light burning in my father’s private 
SItling-rootm, 

Something unusual must be keeping hiin 
up so late, 

I opened his door, and stood there, 

I was told afterwards, “like a radiant 
Vision.”’ 

I was all in white—a shimmering, lus- 
trous silk, with draperies of cobweb lace, 
and with pearls in iny ears, and at ny 
throat and wrists, 

In an instant I saw that my father was 
not alone. 

And I was about to close the door and re- 
tire when he called ine. 

Some very strong emotion possessed him, 
ey idently. 

Ilis face wore a look such as 1 had never 
seen on it before, 

] was almost trightened, 

Hie waved his hand towards 
panion. 

“Hester, this is Philip Payson. My child, 
but for him LT should be a ruined man this 
night. Do you know what that would 
mean for you—the loss of all the graces and 
elegances of your life; the downfall of all 
your hopes ; an utter change in everything 
that surrounds you? For me it would 
mean something yet worse—not only to 
see you and your grandmother sutter pri- 
vations and hutniliations from which 1 could 
not save you, but to bear that men should 
inv own commercial integrity, 


“Wait and 


to impress him 


. 
his com- 


| should look on ine with suspicion, to see 
| the strong mercantile house J had tounded 


go down. 


' 


Child, I think I could not bear 
itand live. From allthis Philip Payson 
has saved us. He has detected the systein 
of fraud which was underiwining wy credit. 
He has forestalled my partner’s intention 
lo escape with nearly all the available 
funds which remained tous, Th's young 
man, Hester, barely twenty-one now, has 
saved youand me, Thank him,” 

I did not speak—the thanks I sought to 
utter choked me, 

1only put out my hand and Philip Pay- 
son took it, and for one moment held it 
‘This, then, was manhood, 

Here was the quality about which there 
could be no question, 

Hlow smail and poor they all seemed— 
those men I had left there, in the spacious 
house where the dancing was going on— 
those men with their dainty gloves, and 
their well-cut coats, and flowers at their 
button-boles, 

Kiver then I realized how handsome was 
miyv father’s clerk—stalwart of build, with 
the same dark, brivht, honest eyes I re- 
inembered in the boy, the sane thickly 
clustering black hair. 

I was destined to see a good deal of hin 
during the next two months, 

‘There was mnuch business which had to 
be brought home in the summer evenings, 
and for which my father invariably required 
his aid, 

Oiten he came to dinner; and often, after 
an hour or two's hard work in the study, 
tuy father would bring him to the drawing- 
rooin for another hour; so that I grew weil 
acquainted with hitn,and found that be had 
read and thought toa degree that put iy 
petty, School-girl acquisitions to shame. 

In every direction he had compelled ine 
to honor him. 

Tbe first of January my father said, as he 
left the house— ; 

‘Young Payson will come home to dine 
With ine to-night. I have given bim a part- 
nership in miv business. He will have 4 
position, henceforth, which entitles bim to 
be a guest in apy house,or to seek the hand 
of any man’s daughter.” 

I pondered much on these words, 
they ineaut as a hint for me? 

Could it be that Payson had worn my 
inemory all these years like a rose—tbat he 
had striven for ne,and that he bad told iny 


> 


close, 


Were 


futile r SO) 


But no, this were a romance too romantic 
for any sensible girl to dream over. ! 
yetlw land wondered. 

vl, [ bad almost for, 
Li) iInind had so 1ittie vitality 


scarcely thought of him when he was 
handsome. | Sight. 























With the morning of the twelfth of Janu- 


arycaine ny accustoined bunch of roses, 


Phat night my father’s new partuer was | 


coming again to dinner. 


I ee on a blue silk of the same shade as 
the blue gown which I happened to remem- 
on that otber twelfth of 


ber I had worn 
January, seven years befcre, 


Surely he must remember it all as well 


as I did. 
Yet he had never spoken of it to me, 


Only mwny annual bunch of roses had never 


once tailed me. 


I took some of the sweet blossoins I had 
received that morning and fastened thein 


in my hair and on iny bosom, 
I looked in the glass with some anxiety, 


but I saw no cause of quarrel with the tace 


that looked at ine out of ny mirror, 


Dinner caine, and 1 went through it me- 


chanically. 


I was asking myself one question all the 


time—would Philip Payson allude to that 
first, or 


old time when I had seen him 
would he not ? 

When dinner was over, he walked with 
ine into the hall, and on towards the end 
window, where the flowers still stood as ot 
old. 

‘*Do you remember ?” he asked, quietly. 

“Yes. And you?” 

‘“Ilave you forgotten ? 
you made me. 


All that I am 
I have served for you as 


faithfully as Jacob did for Rachael. **Dear 
will you give me one rose froin your 


bosom? But, remember, if you give it, I 
Shall take it as the earnest that you will also 
suime day give ine yourself,” 

I did not hesitate a moment now, 

No voice from outside questioned tne, 

Heart, mind, and soul, all answered him 
at once, 

I took out a rose, and held it an instant to 
ny lips; then I laid it softly on his band. 


The gift he brought me the next day was | 


a locket set with diamonds, 

Touching aspring, it revealed a faded 
souvenir rose, 

“I vive you this,’”’ he said, ‘‘because it is 
atalisinan. Up to last night it was the 
inost precious thing I bad in the world.” 

What became of Harold Livingston ? 

Oh, ny engayeiment tofiny father’s partner 
was announced before his three imonths 
were over, and he never came tor 
answer. 


The Gipsy’s Prediction. 
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VZRA ALDEN was in love with Clara | 


Seudder ; and, sometimes, in moments 

of great exultation—for he was a 
i.vdest youth, as every true lover should 
be—he had Gared to think that she did not 
frown upon his passion. 

Sut Clara was the squire’s daughter, and 
an heiress, while Ezra was but a sinall 
fariner, and so far trom successful in that 
pursuit, that it Seemed absurd, as well as 
impossible, that he should aspire 
hand of the lovely Miss Scudder, who had 
been courted in vain by fine London 
gentlemen. 

So le had sighed and cast longing looks 
from his place in the choir (where he sang 
in a fine tenor voice on Sundays) into the 
squire’s pew ; and more than once he 
thought pretty Clara blushed brightly, and 
he knew well enough 
siniled sweetly, and her voice, when she 
spoke to him, had a caressing sound, and 
altogether her manner towards hitn was not 
discouraged. But Ezra would not be en- 
couraged. 

He felt it was useless for him to ask the 
squire for his daughter’s hand unless he 
had a good pot of money in hisown hand 
with which to back his proposal. 

So, instead of trying to compass the de- 
sired end by increased industry, he ne- 
giected his lithe farin more than before, 
and spent his whole tine in wishing that he 
could find a pot of inoney soinehow, In the 


uanver of old-tashioned stories—at the foot 
or a tree; under the foundation of his 
house, 


I believe he would even have sought for 
it at the end of the fainbow, like the boy in 
the nursery rlyine, ili he had been told 
there Was a Or <f chance of finding it there. 

Suddenly a rumor spread abroad that a 
woudertul gipsy had appeared, who was 
telling people’s lortunes that came trae tb 
the most reinarkable manuer, and all the 
countryside was in a state of excitement on 
Lhe subject. 

She was of somewhat exclusive charac- 
ter, this mmadain gipsy, and could only be 
consulted in a certain place, in the shadow 
ot a wych-elin, in the Open air, and during 
certain Lours—these nours being between 
the last rays of the declining sun, and the 
tirst suadows of coming nigut. 

Of course the rumor of the gipsy’s marvel- 
lous fortune-telling reached I:zra Alden, 
und equally, of course, he was iunuch exer- 
vised in inind concerning it. 

He tound oucthe place where the fortune- 
teller divined these fair fortunes, 

One evening, after watching the sun 
slowly disappear behind the western hills, 
he repaired thither, stealthily, and a little 
atraid of ineeting Clara Scudde! where 


MOtLit 


in the vicinity, for tue wych-elin was just 
on the turther side of the squires | 

Huwever, be ufet no one, excepta lLurried 
s f st speeding t - 


} , ‘ } tit 


w mé n . 1 al 


“ . 
double, 


Hier 


lined and wrinkled face was] the 


color of butternut, and the tangles of her 





his | 


to the | 


that sue always | 
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| hair hung in elf-like grizzled locks about 

| her brow, and over her cheeks, 

But her black eyes bad a wonderful 

| Drillianey and such a keen look that they 

| Seemed Lo see right through him. 

| She was wrapped in a tattered old scarlet 

| Cloak, and a hood of the same was drawn 

| well over her head. 

| She gavea quick nod to Ezra, and mo- 

| tioned him to take a seat at her feet, which 

| he did with his heart thumping as if he were 
before the Del phiceora“le, 


And when she spoke, be had to bend his | 
head and listen very attentively, tor not | 


| only did she mutter her words in a very 
| toothless fashion, but she spoke in so low a 

tone that he had soine difficulty in hearing 
her. Z 

But he made out what she said— 

“I was expecting you, my son, and 1 
know what vou come tor.” 

And then she held out a hand even more 
brown than her faee—a shaking tremulous 
hand, ‘ 

Then Ezra made haste to cross the palm 
with silver, that being, as he weil knew, 
the time-honored custom. 

Ezra had in his pocket a half-crown piece, 
with a hole in it, and across drawn on its 
—_ which he had kept many vears for 
uck, : 








and listened to all he had to say with a be- 
nignant sinile. 

“It 1s not a great deal,”’ concluded Ezra, 
holding up his money-bag, “but there's 
plenty more where I found this, sir.” 

“And, pray, where did you tind it, Mr. 
Alden ?"" asked the squire, rather taken 
aback. 

“At the roots of my wheat and barley,’ 
answered kizra, adding, with a laugh—‘‘to 
tell the truth, sir, L consulted a tortune- 


| teller, and she told me to dig and dig, and 


| 


| 


1 would certainty tind a 


a ofimoney. I 
haven't found it yet, but 


intend to keep 


/ on digging, and I don’t doubt but I sbaill 





| So, as there could be no more auspicious | 
| occasion than the present for using it, he | 


timidly placed it in the gipsv’s hand, and 
| again bent lis ear attentively to listen to 

her uniotelligible tuumbliog. 
| “I know the desire of your heart, my 
pretty gentleman,” said the gipsy. “Itisa 
certain maiden, not a hundred miles away. 
only you have the faint heart that seldoin 
} Wins a fair lady. But if you could find a 
| pot of money, your spirit would be bolder, 

Listen to me, and obey me, and you shall 
| have your wish, : 


Iezra did listen, with all bis cars, and as 
Vou tnayv suppose, they were just then 
pretty long and wide, and capable of tak- 


Ing in a large amount, 
; You must diy up every toot of land you 
possess,’’ proceeded the gipsy; ‘vou must 
| hot grow weary in your search—you tnust 
| dig and dig, continuously, and plant and 
harvest, and dig again, if necessary; and, 
mark iy words, Sooner or later, you will 
| find the pot of money, and the maiden will 
| be yours.”’ 
| Ezra listened with 
| with joy in his heart. 
He fulfilled the fortune-teller’s 
tions so well, that all the countryside took 
to talking of him after the gipsy disap- 
peared. He not only dug, but he plowed, 
sowed and barrowed, 
Hle seemed taken with a sudden imania 
| for farming, and work, which before had 
been distasteful and monotonous, now that 
| be had an object in view, was full of ex- 
| cltemment and luterest. 
| At first he dug and dug, looking for his 
pot ofl InOneY; but as it did not turn up, he 
|} continued to dig, full of faith, and growing 
every day nore and inore interested in his 
) own efforts. 

“Whaton earth has got 
den?” asked the neighbors, one of another, 
“Why, he has taken to working like 
| possessed. tle'’s hired a tian, too, and the 
| pair of ‘emare at it from the first dawn of 

davlight till nighttall.”’ 

“Whatever bas got into him, he's going 


faith, and departed 


into Kiara Al- 


to have the best crops of the year,’ an- 

swered oue. “Lucky tuan. Just when 

there’s going to be arise in flour, too, and 

| be has no end of wheat growing, and in 
splendid condition.” 

“Why, Clara, isut that Ezra Alden’s 

| farm?” asked the squire, us his daughter 


|} ohne day drove litt past it, in 

pony carriage. 

returned Clara, with 
pink stealing lute her cheek, 

“Phas me flarined it, then?” 
asked the squire. “There isn’t another lari 
around here fit to Compare with it. 

The pink in Clara's cheek deepened toa 
lovely crimson, 

HON), no, papa,” 
Ezra-—-Mr. Aid 
ent r tier 

| . via 
1) Line 


Cut sue a lari 


her pretty 


“Yes, sir,”’ a fant 


mepianee eise 


she said, softiy;‘it seers 


nh, lias just developed a tal 
tiptoe.” 
inst-rat 


old wel 


talent, I should say,’’re 
lean. “A than Whe 


hiis 
ido oh 


Mmtiat eam fi 
head a] Iviit AS ADVone, 

(lat 
touche d her potiles ligsitiv. 

lier off into the 
future at a pace bo rival even Lieir fast trot 
ting. 

As the neighbors had toretold, Ezra Al- 
| den had particularly fie crops that season. 
His success at farinity having also devel- 
oped his commercial al Sold all that 
he had to sell to excellent advanutaye, 

“Well,” said Mzra, as tie counted up his 
gains, and tied them securely in lis toney- 
bay, “Dhaven’t found ty pot 
but this jittle pile is not to be desp.sed, and 
I shall keep on. By George! | wonder it 
this is what the old yvipsy meant.” 

Ezra had some tiie on bis hands now for 
i dreatiinyg. 


Vseyes giowed and sparkled. Sti 


bappy thous ts rusnued 


litv, ie 


Of money; 


He took to sighing for Clara once tore, 
but in aiuch inmore bhopetui spirit. 

“[ will Speak to ber tather,’’* though 
and il be pives 3 oe zeinent, J ‘ 
ask Clara il slie w i r if 

Now Sigie ! i vould nAY 
Lit ul L Sule i t “ 


Avery genial wiood, e received 


kindness, 


2 P * 

eile | 
+ 
t 
L 


Ezra with tue most eacouraging 


injune- | 


one 


find it by-and-by.” 

Squire Scudder burst into a hearty laugh, 
and kindly patted Ezra on the shoulder, 

“T don’t doubt but you will, my lad,” he 
said, cheerily. “Honest industry is the 
best pot of money any young man ever 
found, As for Clara, you can talk overthat 
tnatter with herself—she's sitting there by 
the window, hidden behind the curtains.” 

Now that was dreadfully mean of the 
squire, nolto have given Ezra « hint of 
Clara’s presence before; but be didn’t mean 
it. 

It seeins quite impossible for these old 
gentlemen to realize how serious such mat- 
ters are to boys and girls, 

Squire Scudder rose with a nod and a 
Stnile, and went away, leaving Ezra in dire 
contusion, Slaring at the window curtains ; 
and wishing the floor would open and 
swallow hii. 

sutit didn’t. 

Instead, the window curtains opened and 
a lovely young lady stepped out from 
thei. 

“So, Mr. Alden,’ she said, coining for- 


ward, “you consulted the gipsy tortune 
telier, too?” 
“Oh, Miss Scudder—Clare—you have 


heard everything,” staunimered lzra, sink- 
Ing into the chair frous which he bad risen 
li) biS first consternation, ‘What aterrible 


| fool you must think me.” 


“But I don’t—i have great confidence in 
that gipsy’s predictions,”’ 

“Then you consulted her, too?” asked 
hizra. 








| other matter renderin 
| those wito have anything to do with adver- 


New Publications. ; 


E. P. Roe has put the finishing touches 
upon bis new novel, ‘A Young Girl's Woo- 
ing,’’and it will be issued within a few days 
by his publishers, Dodd, Mead & Company, 
who announce a first edition of 25,000 copies, 
There could be no better evidence of the 
continued popularity of the author than the 
fact, that 152.000 copies of the pamphlet edi- 
tions, of “Barriers Burned Away” and 
“Opening of a Chestnut Burr," were sold on 
railways and newsstands with lessening 
the deinand for the regular editions, 

We have recieved Snitfen's “Advertisers’ 
Reference Book" which contains “Carefully 
Revised Lists with Circulations, Politics, 
ete., of the best Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Newspapers, Medical Journals, Magazines 
and period.cals of the United States and 
Canada,"’ together with a large amount of 
it highly valuable to 


tising in any way. Published by E. Dun- 
can Bnitlen, 3 Park Row, New York, 


MAGAZINES, 


We are in receipt of The Season for 
November. This illustrated fashion magr 
zine for the ladies is one of the best pub- 
lished in this country, both inthe beauty of 
its plates and the freshoess of its general 
matter, Price 30 cents per number. The 
International News Co., New York. 


Among the contents of The Sanatarian 
for October are the following: Ventilation 


|} and Warming; lufant Foods; Sewerage Sys 


Dozens of times—she positively had all | 


inv stnall silver,”’ 

“Well, she got buta single piece from 
ine, that’s some comfort,’ sad = lezra, re- 
covering somewhat, aud venturing to laugh 
Slightly. 

“Was it anything like this?” asked Miss 
Seudder, producing Oue from ber pocket, 
and holding it towards kizra on the palin of 
a hand like creain, 

Kizra looked and started, and gave a little 
cry. 

It was his own lucky silver piece, 

Hie glanced into the laughing, blushing 
face ; and then for the first time he looked 
Straight into Clara Scudder’s eyes, 

‘They were very, very dark, and wonder- 
fully brilliant; but this time they did not 
seen to look through hiui—they sauk be- 
fore his glance,and Veiled themselves under 
lovely, long biack lashes, 

“On, Clara,’ toauruiured Ezra, ‘you were 
the gipsy ?”’ 

“Ol course I was,” 


“And you knew [I loved you all the 
titne 7” 
“Oltecourse I did, you foolish fellow— 


that’s why I bad to invent a way of telling 
you so,” 

in a year Ezra and Clara were married, 

—_— a «= Oo 7a 

CuRIOoUS Locks AND Kekrys.—In the 
middie aves locks for church and cathedral 
doors were often rare Specimens ol “rt 
inéetal work. Elaborate scrolis, tie images 
of saints and other ambitious ellorts of the 
true artisan of those days, entered into the 
design of locks, which were really an oria 
mentto the mayguiticent doors aud Cabinets 
of these times, 

A design for the escutcheon surrounding 
the keyhole frequently had the tigures of 


| two guardian angels with outspread wiogs. 


uS Construction, Known 
"were also Common In 


Locks of very euri 
as A postle 
medieval tines, 

These locks had on the front the figure of 
one ofthe Aposties, and on touching the 
hand of the figure the ts tlew 

In the reiyn of Queen Miizebeth one Mark 
Sealist, a simiilh, eonstructed #4 lock Colsist- 


LOK S, 


ti back. 


iro, Sleeland brass, 


only 


lng of eleven pieces ol 
all of which, with 
ten yratos of gold, 

The great inventor, the Marquis of Wor- 
Who flourished in the rey of King 
Charles J., devised a lock conutaing a steel 
barb, which was perfectly hariuiless so long 
asthe right Key Was used, bulil a wrotiy 
key were inserted the barb sprang throug 
the keyhole and “caught the landoft the 
intruder as a trap catches a lox. It is said 
that while the inventor was cx periimienting 
with this curious lock he was scarcely 
Hitible enough in removing lis band, and 
Was Catigthit 

At Witlentiail, in 


aAyreat Seal of Lie iv 


key, weighed 


a pipe ' 


Cester Ps 


no his own trap. 

Still rdsa@.re, which 18 
silver pad 
Sipailer 


Lrade, 


sides Of Which a:6 tiie 
ire ge noy piece are Sti | made, at d 
its Ulseir i Minh. 
Sinwle bells, and 


ind “ati bid iaa w 


locks Ube 
than at 


wt jiiite periec meehwat 


Locks Contalneny ven 


whieh ~~) 


Siti by a laise Key, a 


will raise your rent on that acoount 





teins and the Epuration of sewage by Agri- 
culture; Sewage and Sewerage; Sanitation 
in England; D.sposal of the Dead—Creina- 
tion vs. Inbuimaion; Practical Physiology 
in the School-Room; Eusilage for the Dairy; 
Sunlight in Stables; Oatineal, Nine Days 
Old; Canned Foods; Acorn Bread; Position 
of the Women ot the South; Story of Lieut, 
Greeley's Recovery; Vital Statistics of Iin- 
iniggration; Mortality Statistics in the United 
States; Mortality Statistics Abroad; Editor's 
‘Table; Cheese Poisoning; Suuuner Hotels; 
American public Health Association, ete., 


etc. Published at 115 Fulton Street, New 
York, 
The English Illustrated Magazine has 


the following list of contents for October: 
“Miagivings’’ full-page engravings; A 
Family Aflair, serial; The Horse; Ancient 
and Modern, A most valuable article 
grandly illustrated with some dozen beau- 
tiful engravings; Loch Fyne, finely illus- 
trated; Heidelbery, a splendidly illustrated 
article on the old Creruian University; The 
Litthe Sehoolisaster Mark; ete, ete. Price 
15 conts per number, Published by Mac- 
tnillan & Co., New York, 

St. Nicholas tor October, the last nuinber 
of the present voluine, inaintains the bigh 
Standard of excellence that has marked it 
during the year. Among the tany good 
things it presents are “Slang,’’ a historical, 
critical, and practical paper by Lucia Gil- 
bert Runkle: Another Indian Invasion, by 
Lizzie W. Chawipney, an article relating to 
the Indian children at Carlisle; the Lotus 
Club Cat Dick, by Noah Brooks; Lost on 
the Plains, a bright story by Joaquin Mil- 
Jer; The Romance of « Menagerie; an amus- 
ing Irish story entitled Lanty O' Hoolahan, 
Corny’s Catamount, by Louisr M, Alcott; 
Louis ot Bourbon, the Boy King, by E. 8, 
Brooks, and the conclusion of the serials. 
Altred Brennan and Frank Bellew illus- 


| trate their own contributions, and there are 


contributions, literary und artistic, by Mary 
Hallock Foote, Margaret Vandegrift, Geo. 
Ff. Barnes, Atuanda BKB. Harris, Culimer 
Barnes and many others. The Century Co, 
New York. 
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SomME QUEER Fist.—Atnong these we 
have the Anyler, or Fishing Frog, in whom 
the three tirst spines of the dorsal fin are 
separated trom the rest and elongated into 
thin, ,thread-like tentacles the frontone hav- 
Ing a lappet hangingtromthbe end,wiiebh uWiay 
be tnoved in all directions,so that it looks as 
ternpting asafish sine bailed with some 
wWrigyvling morsel. This lappet is literally 
used a8 a baitto allure prey within reach of 


the Fisher's jaws, and when once there- 
woe betide the luekless wreteh!—for the 
mouth extends from one side of the head to 
the other, and is armed above aud below 
With long pointed Leeth, that can be bent 
backwards to accommodate every Object 
that ylides into the inouta; but present 
an itupassible barrier to anything that 


would pass out! 
Another, the Pilot 
and froin his habits 


hish, is a wanderer, 
he way be classed as 


queer, but not from lis appearsnce, which 
is decidediyvy Court h-place, He is about 
twelve inches long, and is the creature 


known 48 Pourpilius amougst the ancients, 
and held sacred, because it was Supposed to 
act aS a4 guide lo sailors in distress, and to 
reveal the vicinity of land by disappearing 
mysteriousiy when near the shore, 


The origin of these superstitions is, that 
the Pilot has aecurious habit of tollowing 
ships and Jarye fisii, especially sharks, ana 


we cannot wouder Lhbat slranyge stories have 
» aOCOUnL for Lie tact of the fish liv 
ler th 


Voorme ISA Heiye 


arises tl 

ses iis saree raeusiy 
' 

jlvoras im Slarh 


i, 
Thies s 
os baneor 


‘ ‘ we | 


Roteadl ° al 


USUALLY nave sep vit ws, 


Divers, 
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‘Dur Uoung F olks. 


NEAR THE POLE. 





BY PIPKIN. 





North some think the children there 
cannot bave a very pleasant time, 

Kut they have. When winter is over 
they run out into the first rains of the 
season, and laogh and dance and sing songs 
in their praise, as Atnerican children do 
when the first snow-flakes fall, 

Snow is no novelty to them, but after the 
long bard frosts of winter, rain is, and they 
know it f retells the loveliest, though 
shortest, tine of the year. 

ln some parts the young giris assemble 
on the banks of the rivers, when the ice is 
breaking,andjoininghands, moveback wards 
and forwards in graceful uneasure, entreat- 
ing spring not to delay ite coming : and on 
the firstof May children and parents wander 
Into the woods tor a long stroll, and, re- 
turning, bring with them buds and green 
boughs and voung flowers, 

The Russian spring is short—so short, 
thatin times gone by it was not classed 
among the seasons atall. It comes with a 
bound, and hus searcely time to bid the 
trees awake frou their winter sleep, and 
the flowers spring up amid ithe meadow 
wrasse or by the banks of the brook, belore 
it is away with «a bound. 

Every season has it songs, 

When the children have sung in praise 
Of spring, they weloome summer, with its 
hot, long days, in which in northern Russia, 
forashort tine at least, the sun searcely 
sinks below the horizon; then autumn; then 
winter; but the songs of autumn and winter 
are sad, the former grieving for the de- 
parture of the birds, the leaves, and the 
Nowers, the latter telling of children lost in 
the snow, or hugged to death by the shaggy 
bear, or devoured by the hungry wolf. 

The children of rich Russians are very 
tnuch petted, their homes luxurious, The 
young nobles are seldom sent to school, but 
have tutors and yovernesses at bome, 

‘These tutors and governesses are natives 
of Franee, Germany, and England, and as 
the children hear these languages spoken 
frou their earliest vears, and are besides 
gifted with a more than usual share of the 
power of imitation, they tind no difficulty 
in speaking foreign languages, which they 
generally know imuch b etter than their 
own. 

Aw long as they are sinall the little nobles 
look Very pretty, especially the boys, who 
ire dressed in all inanner of picturesque 
costumes. Thoir coats or dresses, of ein. 
Krotdered Persian silk or of velvet, or of 
Circassian goator camel-hair fabrics, are 
coond round the waist with georgeous 
sashes, in which little three-hilted dirks are 
jr wooed, 

Caps and turbans of all deseriptions and 
colors cover thetrecurly litthe heads, and 
roots, soarlet, yellow, black, topped with 

door white, and tarnished with sipall 
Jit spurs, adorn their feet. 


P} Senns Russia lies towards the cold 


fue littie girls in the towns are dressed | 


viter the Paris fashions, but at their country 
sats they, loo, take to the pretty national 
cosTIUIOGS, 

Children are not children long in Russia, 
They soon become little gentlemen and 
icles; the boys are put into grand uni- 
lors, and enter the illitary schools or 
become linperial pages, when the principal 
study of a yreat tnany cons'sts in) bowing 
with yrace, dressing splendidly, and spend- 
log money; the girls in helping their 
mothers to entertain puests, and in loung 
ing about the surptuous drawiny- rooms. 

Asarule, the Russian children are kind 
aud friendisy : rather too quiet according to 
our ideas, 

They do not indulge in fun, they do not 
even ecaff or ftighteach other, and their 
favorite anlusement IS Swinging. 

They learn politeness and 
frown their fathers, who think ; 
duties toall who have partaken of their 
bread and salt, which are placed on a silver 
salver on the table of the hall of everv 
house, ready for every guest, and who, 
when they sav and take your 
hherritog, Witt te’ (equivalent toour ‘eome 
aud take your bread and cheese with me’), 
tibet ot, 

Phos politeness, though, 
itself towards their equals; their servants 
uid the “black people,” as the lower class 
is called, cannot boast of nnuch boing shown 
thei, 

Formeriv, when 
were very roughly, 
treated, 

The stick was constantly used, the bar- 
barous Knout much too olten, and pig and 
dog were the favorite expressions by which 
they were addressed, 

The little Iwan of the present day, born 
‘na freedom, has a yreat chance of becoming 
something better than his poor father aud 
vrandfather, who had no iifeot their own 
to speak of, but were kicked and beaten at 
ne willofthetr master,and, worse than tinat, 
sent to Sthertall they rebelled, 

Iwan'’s fatier has not a pretty 
the peasant Guilds it bitnsell, and 


towel Is this aXe. 


hospitality 
they have 


* Come 


they were serfs, they 
and even cruelly, 


little hut ; 
his only 


of wood : the 
Is and soil, 


rade of lous 
lod up with w 


Hhis @ottapye Is 


crevices are fil 


floor is nade of manure imm«d earth 
ced, and great heaps of soil re plied up 

r J ithe wails MSHIG to Ker i 
here is reat str r heart ab 
heats the one r i yund serves r a 
bed tor the older people al night. i ittle 


children's hamunocks are 
rafters around the stove, and there is a kind 


only displays | 


Siubpy lo the | 


tof rough bench by the wall, which serves 
| asa bed for the older children if the family 
be large. 

Littie Iwan is not spoiled. As he has to 
learn t accustom bitimself to bitter cold and 


cation early, and it is very often the only 





schools, though sometimes spoken of, are 
not inuch known !{n reality. 
Some few there are, and some private 
schools exist, instituted and endowed by 
kind-hearted people; one or two Sunday- 
schools are also trying bard to make their 
way; buton the whole the ciild has little 
opportuntly of learning to read or write. 
{ie principal education is Spartan-like. 
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privations of every kind, he begins his edu- | 


education he yets, for the national village | 


He is taught to endure cold and every bard- 


ship. 

Atter the pope of the village (all priests 
are called popes) has christened litn— 
| which he does by dipping him three tines 

in water, repeating akind of tormula to 

exoreise the evil spirit, and then ex pectorat- 
| ing on the floor, to show that the evil spirit 
is exorcised and can be mocked at with in- 
punity—little Iwan spends his child-life, 
with the exception of his brief sumiuners, in 
the over-heated, unhealthy atinosphere of 
the dirty room, crowded with vermin of all 
kinds, in which bis hatmmock js slung, or 
in the snows outside his cottage door, in 
the bitter cold of a Russian winter, which 
is often so severe that wine and all pro- 
visions treaze, and money and imetals, 1! 
touched, burn the tingers and lake the skin 
off, as if red-hot. 

There may be two windows, and an old 
screen atone end of the room imay halt 
conceal a greasy old sofa Kind of bed. 

‘Then there will be a painted chest or box, 
containing the treasures ot the family, a 
gay dress or two, some coins, &c, 

But there is no sign of whitewash or paint 
on the brown log walis, and whole arinies 


in every direction. 

Iwan does not mind the spiders and 
beetles, he does not even suspect that they 
are notabsolutely necessary to existence ; 
he does not inuch care for anything, not 
even the stick : for does not the proverb 
say, *A boy or tnan who has been well 
beaten is worth two who have never been 
beaten "and another, “Itisonly the lazy 
inaste:’s who don’t beat their servants ?”’ 

The little peasant is taught to be very 
clean—once a week, 

The Russian creed requires bim to bathe 
| every Saturday, and he does so religiously, 

but does not see nnuch water between tines, 
} and sleeps by night in the clothes be wears 
by «lay. 

even the Russians of better fa:milies often 
content themselves with a dry polish in- 
stead of a wash. 

Winter is altogether a terrible time for 
the poor peasant. The children of rich 
parents enjoy it. 

They do not feel its rigors within their 
double-windowed, trebie-doored houses ; 
they have plenty to eat and drink at their 
first and second breakfasts and dinner (and 
here IT inust inention a very pretty custom 
|} they have of kissing their parents’ hands 

after each meal, as if to thank them for it) ; 
j and when they go out they are well wrapped 
up in soft warm furs, 
| Then there is the sleighing, either in 
their own lovely little sledges or the large 
ones in which their parents drive ; or they 
have a danee at home in the pleasalt roour 
where the samover is dispensing its com- 
forts, 

The samovar, the great brass tea-urn, is 
to be found in all) Russian families, The 
tea, of which the Russian drinks great 
quantities, is called tehat. 

This word is derived trom the Chinese 
| word, so itis probable that the Russians 
| yoo it from the first direct from China; itis 
often mnixed with ginger in cold weather. 

The Russian children and young folks 
are fond of daneing. They forimmaring, and 
taking hands, move round, singing aa- 
tional songs. 

Two boys or voung men then enter the 
ring, and by gestures and expressive 
InoveIMnents accompany the song; then they 
choose partners, who also dance a variety 
of figures, some of which are very graceful. 
Next the girls throw their handkerchivts 
over their partners’ heads, and take them 
prisoners, and then the dance ends, 

After the dance all go home, and this is 

| often the oceasion of terrible calamities, 





of big spiders and black-beetles crawi about 








| Many and tuany atime whole parties are | 


frozen When only going from one hut to 
| another, 
In the driving suow-storins they may 


lose their way, and after 
hours, find themselves 
from which they started, 

Children may drop down noiselessly in 


wandering for 
in the same place 


| the snow, overcome with the drowsiness | 


that precedes death. Or sometimes toes and 
ears and noses may be frozen. 

In the daytime, if Iwai Iwanovitch sees 
Dinitri Dinitriviteh'’s nose getting blue, be 
runs up to hit with a handful ofsnow, and 
begins rubbing the said nose as bard as 
possible, butun the night Dinitri the son of 
Dinitri’s nose inay get as blue as it likes; 
Iwan cannot see it, and can only take pre- 
cautionary ineasures with his own, 

——_—_-_ © — 

“CHOLLEY,"’ said Maria, “did you read of 

Captain Webb's perilous feat diving from 


a tower ninety feet high?” “Ol, ves, but I 
don't consider that tmuch. For perilous 
feet | back your father against ¢ apt. We 
ranv other tnan.”’ Varia exclaiuned, *«) 
( \ , t she } r 
b 6 
—, ~ -_ 
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Pilis,—the surest, safest, and most reliable 
| Cathartic, 


WONT BE CAUGHT. 





Y CHARLES REED. 





TS a widow,’ groaned Mr. Bumble— 
Timothy Bumble, bachelor ; evidently 
Mr. Buinble hadn't any especial love for 

widows. “Here ain J—an unsuspecting, 
innocent nan, invited to come down visit- 
ing my brother Joho, and, likea fool, I 
caine down, Hardly dol step foot inside 
the door before [ am told that there's some- 
one else coming—a widow—Belinda’s 
dearest friend—and such a nice woman, 
and I see through itall inaminute. It'sa 
plot! They've got we down here for herto 
iwarry. 

Mr. Bumble broke out in a cold sweat at 
the idea. 

“And now she’s here,” went on Mr. 
Bumble, shaking bis fist at something In 
the corner—an imaginary widow, perhaps. 
“She's here, and I4l be persecuted and 

wstered from morning till night. She 
ect of course, that John and his wife 
are willing to help ber along in ber wicked- 
ness. I wish,’? Mr. Buinb:e began to wax 
eloquent in his earnestness, “I wish there 
was 4 law abolishing widows,” 

John caine in pretty soon. 

“Are you ready ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, I’spose so,”’ apswered his brother. 
“But tell you what itis, John, 1 won't 
inarry her.” 

“Maybe she wouldn't have you,” laughed 
Jobnu. 

“You can’t crain that down my throat,’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Bumble, explosively. 

Ile followed his brother down like a lamb 
led to the sacrifice. 

tut be remembered afterwards seeing 
something in the shape of a woman rise up 
as thev entered the parlor, and hearing 
Jolin say something. 

Then the shape swooped down upon him 
like a hawk upon a dove, and for ten min- 
utes thereafter all was blank to him, 

When he regained his seattered senses— 
it always affected him in this way to be in- 
troduced to women, especially widows—he 
found himself sitting betore her with 
mneekly-folded bands, while she was talking 
away at a fearful rate. 

She was strong-minded, he aiscovered, 
with a cold shiver of foreboding. 

Nothing cooing or dove-like about her. 

“T do think,’’ voeciferated Mrs. Blake, 
laying her band on Mr. Buinble’s knee, by 
way of emphasis, “I do think that we poor 
women have rights that you men are bound 
to respect. Don’t you?” 

Mrs, Blake turned her eagle eyes full on 
Mr. Buble, as if defying and daring bim 
to deny it. 

“Undoubtedly,” admitted Mr. Bumble, 
faintly. 

“Yes,undoubtedly,’’repeated Mrs. Blake, 
“You show good sense in making that ad- 
inission, and I like you for it.”’ 

Mr. Buinble regretted that he had made 
it. 

“Dear! exclaimed the poor man _ that 
night. ‘I’m afraid she’ll get ine cornered 
up and marry me yet.” 

His sleep was haunted with widows, 

One leaned from the headboard to pull 
his hair, and one shook her fist at him from 
the footboard, while one leaned over the 
bed and requested hitn to kiss her. 

Not another wink of sleep did he get that 
night. 

“Oh, Mr. Bumble,’ cried the widow at 
breaktast, “there’s a lovely view from the 
hill, Belinda says, I want you tocome and 
show it to me.”’ 

“T’miin for it, im afraid,” be groaned. 
“She'll propose before we get back. She 
believes in rights. Maybe proposing is one 
of’em.  Itshe should propose, I know I 
wouldn't dare to say no.”’ 

Oh, that walk! Every hour was a week 
long. 

His courage began to revive as the dis- 
tance between him and the house grew less, 

Suddenly Mrs. Blake got frightened at a 
COW. 

“She won't hurt you,” 
Bumble. ‘Shoo, shoo [{"’ 

The animal didn’t shoo, but came nearer. 

“Oh! shrieked Mrs. Blake, flinging ber 
arins about the poet, unprotected nan. 
“Save me.” 

“You old brute!’ 

Let us hope, for the sake ofthe bachelor’s 
gallantry, that he referred to the cow and 
not the widow, 

“You old brute! g’long off with you,’’ 
and he succeeded in putting the cow to the 
rout. 

“How shall I repay you ?’’ sobbed the 
widow. ‘My lifelong gratitude is yours.” 

“Don't,” said the bachelor, evidently 
“reatly touched, ‘ "Tain’t worth speaking 
of, You're welcome.” 

“1 feel faint; I'll have to lean on you,” 
Sighed the widow, and he had to help her 
home, ° 

He expected she'd try to faint and fall 
into his anus every ininute, but he hurried 
her over the ground at such a rapid rate 
that she hadn't time to, . 

“Tt's vetting desner ite,”’ 
i@ reviewed the 
widow’'I} 


well 


, 


averred Mr. 


he thought, as 
events of the day; “a 
britny things to a crisis in no 


lhe next night there wasa party. 
Mr. Buinble had to see the widow 
But it wasn’t because he wanted to. 
He tried hard enough to shirk the duty, 
ind was detected \ S ther sneaking 
ft? I und thee rier i } back to 


home, 


rought 


' Sa v, and gave signs 
Ul LO CIssol Ve n tears, 


Mr. Bumble could 
that. 


Stand anything but 


“I'd like to have you come to Croydon,” | number of sufferers, 














he burst out, at a loss what to mf and so 
saying the first thing that popped into his 
head, 

“Would you ?” said the widow, clinging 
closer than a brother. “I would like to 
cou.e and see you. I might stay for lite.” 

“There, I've put my foot in it this time,” 
thought the poor man, ‘It's coming.” 

“Dear me; what hive I said ?” cried the 
widow, “Tt sotu.sulsive, W hat can you 
think of me?” 

Mr. Bumble tried to say something, but 
the words stuck in his throat and produced 
a rumble like distant thunder. 

“You wish I would ? Wasthat what you 
said ?” asked the widow. ‘Dear ine!"’ 

“I~]I didn’t say so," responded the 
bachelor, dexpairingly. ‘You misunder. 
stood me, mna’am.”’ 

He tried toshake her off at the parlor 
door, when they got home, but she coaxed 
him in while be was blaming himself for 
letting her do it; and there he sat and sufter- 
ed for three mortal hours. 

More than once he thought the awful tno- 
ment had come, but something—Providence 
he called it—hel ped to avert the tate which 
inust have been his ifsbe had spoken, and 
he congratulated himself when he reached 
his chamber that lhe was spared to freedom 
yet a little longer. 

He went tw bed and ¢ reained, 

He thought Mrs. Blake caine and inform- 
ed him that she was going to marry him at 
half-past ten to-mor-ow. 

He woke ina clammy perspiration. It 
was terribly real. 

Then he dreamed that he ran away w 
avoid her, but she followed him, and put 
her arms about his neck and hugged him, 
saviIng— 

“Oh, you foolish man. To think you 
could get away froma widow when she’d 
uwiade up her mind to marry you.” 

He got up and dressed himself, 

“T won't stay under this roof another 
night,’’ he declared. ‘It ain’t safe.’’ 

Ten minutes after someone knocked ai 
Jobn’s door. 

“I’m going home,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bumble. ‘Train goes in fifteen minutes. 
Good-bye.”’ 

*But Timothy——’ 

“'Taint no use. IT wouldn't stay for any- 
thing. I’m going,’ and he was off. 

“You look beat out,’’ declared 
housekeeper on his arrival home. 

“Tam,” said he. “I tell vou what ‘tis, 
Betsey, I ain’t going away from home again 
till I know it’s sate. I've been persecuted. 
Ifany women come here, tel! ’em I’m 
dead, or gota fever, but don’t vou let ’em 
in.”’ 

Mr. Bumble contideutly expected the 
widow would follow hiin, 

But she didn’t. 

“ He hasn’t been out of Croydon since that 
me. 

He doesn’t think it safe to do so, 

He won’t be caugiit. 

SO Oo 

ANCIENT JEWISH LEGENDS.—A _ king 
hadin his garden ayawning pit of great 
mnagnitude. One day be hired a number of 
workinen to fill itup. Some went to the 
sides of the pit, and as they saw its depth 
they exclaimed : **How is it possible to fill 
it!’ And they gave up the work in des. 

air. Butthe others said: ‘*What matters 
ithow deep itis! We are engaged for the 
day, and are happy to have something to do, 
Let us be faithful in our duty, and we will 
fill the pit as soon as we possibly can.”’ 

God says to nan, thou art engayed by the 
day; do the word which thou canst, and be 
ot good courage. 

Rabbi Johanan went out walking with 
some friends,and crossing a field be stopped, 
and, pointing to a beautiful vineyard, said, 


his old 


| ‘This was mine, and I sold it for the poor, 


so that I might devote myself wholly to 
study.”’ Going farther, he pointed to a 
Spacious field : “This too,’’ be exclaimed, 
“once was mine; but I sold it, so as to have 
no other care than tiny holy studies.”’ A 


| few minutes’ walk brought thein to another 


tield: “This was iny last possession,’ he 
said, ‘‘but J gave it up, sothat I might have 
no other thought than the study of the 
law." 

His friends, saddened at his words, re- 
plied : **What hast thou preserved tor thy 
old age ?”’ 

“Are you anxious on that account ?”’ said 
he, siniling. ‘*Why, I have resigned things 
which are given us only for a few days fora 
possession that will last inuch longer.”’ 

Once a sage met the prophet Elijah in the 
crowded market-place, and full of curiosity 
he asked Elijah who of all the bustling 
throng would be saved. 

‘‘None,’’ rejoined the prophet, slowly. 

“Wouat,’’ replied the sage, ‘tno one of all 
these people ?”’ 

Atthis moment, two men entered the 
Street, and mingled with the crowd. They 
seemed in huimble circumstances, and no 
one noticed them or bade them greeting. 

“These will be saved,” said the prophet. 

The sage, advancing revereptly towards 
them, then said: “Will you kindly tell ine 
What is your occupation in lite ? W hat are 
your virtues ? What are your deeds?” 

“Virtues, deeds?’ they replied. ‘In 
truth, you must be confusing us with some- 
body else. We are poor people and live by 
the work of our bands. Our only tnerit 15 
that we have merry hearts. When we meet 
One who is sad, we strive to chase away b1s 
sorrow. When we learn of two who are at 
enmity, we step in and seck to*imake peace. 
This alone is our life-work.”’ 

——_ * el 
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1iLWAVS DO 


/PHERS say that affairs 8! 
conducted witha view 
greatest good of the greatest number, 
Sull’s Couga Syrup has demonstrated 
to be of the greatest good to the greates' 
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ECHOES OF THE PAST. 





BY J. W. 





Years have come and fied away, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, — 
Bearing many a pleasant day 
On their rapid fleeting wing ; 


But the fairest day, that yet 
Woos my fancy like a dream, 

Was the day when first 1 met 
Little Maudie by the stream. 


*Twas a sunny day in June, 
When all Nature seemed in love; 
And the lark poured forth her tune 
As she soared, unseen, above, 


By the stream fair Maudie sat 
On a fallen forest king; 

By her side there lay her hat 
And a woven daisy ring. 


AsT nearer came, I saw 
That the little maiden wept ; 
And, subdued by childish awe, 
To her side I slowly crept. 


Taking little Moudie’s hand 
In my own, I bade her say 

Why, in such a sunny land, 
She alone was sad that day. 


Then, as children trust a child, 
Maudie put away her tears; 

And the face soon sweetly smiled, 
Thar before was wet with tears. 


Aad upon her hand she showed 
Where she'd pierced her glossy skin, 
As her daisy wreath she sewed 
With a little crvoked pin, 


And we laughed the tears away, 
Very much as, I suppose, 

We have settled, since that day, 
Many other greater woes, 

LT a ee 


MEMORABLE SAYINGS. 





E may place first in this catalogue a 

few of those sayings which sprang 

less from the exigency of the moment than 

from a train of thought habitual to the 
speaker. 

Such, for example, was the wish uttered by 
the Roman Emperor, Caligula, ‘‘Woulé that 
the Roman people had but one neck,’’ in 
order that he might have the pleasure of 
annihilating the nation at a single blow. 

In like manner, some of the sentiments 
adopted by rulers as their mottoes are most 
instructive when taken in conjunction with 
their reigns. 

‘‘He who knows not how to dissimulate, 
knows not how to reign,’’ was all the 
French king, Louis XI., thought necessary 


for the son who was to succeed him as 
Charles VIII. 
We are afforded no slight clue to the 


strange character and crooked policy of the 
cunning and wary king by his acknowl- 
ment of this sentiment as a principle of 
government. 

‘‘T am the state,’’ was the motto adopted 
at an early age by another French king, 
Louis XIV., and from the time of his per- 
sonal assumption of government until the 
close of his long reign the whole kingdom 
of France did, indeed, appear to centre in 
the person of the monarch. 

Two German emperors of the last cen- 
tury have left records of conscious failure 
in the task of government. 

‘‘Misfortune wili never leave me till I 
leave it,’’ said Charles VII, the unhappy 
rival of Maria Theresa. 

Equally despairing was the epitaph which 
the well-meaning, if ill-advised, Joseph IL, 
proposed for himself, ‘‘Here lies a monarch 
who, with the best intentions, never carried 
a single design into execution.” 


This verdict can hardly fail to remind the | 


reader of the more satirical judgment eft 
the Earlot Rochester on Charles IL, of 
England, ‘‘Who never said a foolish thing, 
and never did a wise one.”’ 

It has often been proposed to make a col- 
lection of the last words of remarkable per- 
sons, although they are said to express but 
seldom the ruling passion of their life. 

The last words of Archimedes stand out 
foremost among the exceptions to this rule. 
It is related that this great mathematician 
and engineer was occupied with a mathe- 
matical problem at the moment when Mar- 
celius carried by assault the city of Syra- 
cuse (B. C. 212), and that he was so intent 
upon this occupation, that he knew nothing 
of what was going on in the city. 

Even when he was roused by the pres 


ence of a Carthaginian soldier, who bran- 


dished his sword in a threatening manner 


over his head, I nly 


; 


u 


stand thie 4 


son of him whom Marcellus would fain have 


But more frequently the importance of the 
occupations of this world fade betore the 
approach of death. 

Notable among the expressions of dying 
men for sadness mingled with regret, are 
the words which Wolsey addressed to Sir 
William Kingston, Constable of the Tower, 
who had been sent to arrest him. They are 
better known in the altered form in which 
they occur in Shakspeare’s play of Henry 
VIIL., but the original version is thus pre- 
served to us : 

“If Thad served my God as diligently as 
I have served my king, He would not have 
given me over in my gray hairs.”’ 

Characteristic of the spirit which had an 
imated her career were the words addressed 
from the scaffold toa statue ot Liberty by 
Madame Roland, “Oh, Liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy name !"’ 

It may be, though she knew it not, that 
her execution was part of the Divine retri 
bution for the blood of the murdered king, 
which, under the guise of a false liberty, 
the Girondist party had joined in shedding. 

The last words of the great English states- 
man, William Pitt, are said to have been, 
“Oh, my country! how I leave my coun- 
try!’’ alluding to the withdrawal of Austria 
from the coalition which had been 
against Napoleon. 

There are some historical sayings which 
have passed into the region of proverbs. 
Foremost among these we find, ‘‘The die is 
cast,’’ by which Cesar expressed the irre 
vocable nature of the step he had taken, 
when, by bringing his legions across the 
river which formed the boundary ot his 
province, he transgressed the laws of the 
state, and virtually declared war against 
Pompey and his adherents. 

It is worthy of remark that this same act 
of the Roman general, which opened the 
‘ong civil wars, gives us the similar prover- 
bial phrase, ‘‘to cross the Rubicon.”’ 


formed 
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e Brains of bold, 


A bad padlock invites a picklock. 

Gold is no balm to a wounded spirit. 

A tace that cannot smile is never good, 
A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 


The measure ot life is not length, but 
honesty. 











| 


| fection of-which he is susceptible, 


A bird is known by its mate,and a man by 
his talk, 

The clever thing todo is to find out peo- 
ple’s merits. 


Cheerfulness is an offshoot 


and wisdom. 


of goodness 


A fool demands much, but he’s a greater 
that gives it. 

The reward of one duty is the power to 
fulfil another, 

A blind man will not thank you 
looking-glass. 


for a 


Speak what good you can of anyone, and 
let the rest go. 

Be not overcome with evil, but overcome 
evil with good, 


, 


All philosophy lies in the words ‘‘sustain’ 
and ‘‘abstain.’’ 
Before you marry, be sure of a house 


wherein to tarry. 


A blunt edge will sometimes do what a 
sharp axe will not. 
Overcome disappointment; do not let 


that overcome you, 
A keepsake engraven upon the heart is 
better than one In the hand, 
Unless you bear with the 
friend, you betray vonr own, 
The world is the great tempter ; but 
samme time itis the great monitor, 
Language was given tous that we might 
fay pleasant things to each other, 


faults ot a 


atthe 


Circumstance isthe occasion of vice, but 
no more, 

In scandal, asin robbery, tha receiver is 
always thought as bad as the thief, 


The seed is in the heart. 


Curses are like processions ; they return 
to the place from which they came, 


Kindness—a language which the dumb 
can speak and the deaf can understand, 
A sound discretion is not so much indi- | 


cated by never making a mistake as by never re peat- 
ivg it. 

To develop in each individual all the p 
is the object of « 


Ty 


ucation. 
Observe system and order in al] 


, ; 
Vas 

f mM iM © the rea a 

mortal t al 


| happiness is an elusive essence, 


spared, but killed Arclilucut ob ibe spot. i rarely fuuud when sought as an ends 
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— -Femininities. 
A woman’s tears are si}.nt orators. 


One hour’s sleep before midnight is worth 
two hours after. 


A woman's love must not be be begged — 
it must be conquered. 


Love is the weapon which Omnipotence 
reserved to conquer rebel man when all the rest had 
failed. 

New York customs officials found 800 ar. 
tificial eyes concealed in a bustle belonging to a lady 
voyager. 

A Washington lady is having made into 
a belt the skin of a rattlesnake that she killed while 
on a trip to North Carolina, 

There are in Chicago not less than trom 
10, 000 to 50, 000 women, girls anc children who perform 
various grades of labor which were formerly in man's 
province 

The fashion in women’s bonnets changed 
seventeen times from 174 to 17%. But then the bon- 
nets were so hideous that we wonder they were not 
changed far ollener, 

At the Dublin Police Court, recently, it 
Was stated by a police officer that garroting was again 
Inost prevalent Inthe city,and thateven women now 
fIrequently committed the erime, 

There has nearly always been a good 
wite behind every great man; and there ts 
deal of truth in the saying that a man can be 
greater thau his wife will let him, 


a good 
no 


“No, indeed, there’s no place like home,”’ 
sighed the married man who tripped over 
seuttiec and fell into while 
around for a watch to light the kitchen fire, 


coal- 
fumbllny 


the 
a wash-tub 


A single sigh of a lover expresses all that 
David sang in his 150 psalms, and all the declarations 
to the 
as asingle glance from the eyes of his love, 


of love by the poets do not say as much lover 


Covington, Ky., isthe Gretna Green of 


Ohio and Indiana elopers, The records show that 
over one hundred couples have been marricd 
from these two States during the past eighteen 
months, 


Wife—‘‘Oh, by the way, George, I had 


Featherplume make out his little account against me 


to-day and send itup. Did you foot the bill?’* HMus- 
band (savagely)—‘*No; but I footed the man that 
brought it.** 

When Sarah Sheuer, of New York, 


cloped with Hlenry Friedman, the other day, she left 
behind her one hundred and ten many of 
which had never been worn, Thisis love's greatest 
sacrifice, indeed, 


A young miss of 16 asks what is the pro- 
per thing for her to do when she is serenaded by a 
number of gentlemen ata late bour, Weare glad to 
be able to answer this question, Steal softly duwn- 
stairs and untic the dog, 


dresses, 


There is a sacredness in tears; they are 
not the mark of weakness, but of power ; they epeak 
more eloquently than ten thousand tungues ; they are 
the inessengers of overwhelming grief, of deep con- 
trition, and of unspeakable love, 

In speaking of the girl to whom he was 
**You 

fee 


engaged, he referred to her as his ‘‘financee,*’ 
mean your tlaneee, Tguess. It is pronounced 
ong-say."* “‘l don’t care how itis pronounced; this 
girlis my financee-— she's worth $3), Uu0,"' 


Who dares assert that love is a sin, and 
sorrow a virtue?’ Who, then, has seen standing by 
the side of God the two angels of whom desig- 
nates the names of those who suffered and dled, aud 
the other writes down those who loved aud had the 
courage to be happy * 


one 


a divoree, to the Governor of the State, because he 
n't wish to vive a lawyer @2% for one. Hie 
letter closes as follows; about this rite 
off, and doant wate till after Iam ded before you let 
ine hear from you,*’ 


says he doc: 


‘Please see 


When a woman refuses a man with de 

there isnoneed for 
bis selling the engagement ring at an iminense 
tice, or ceasing to figure on the cost lite. 
But if she says cordially that she his 
friend, he may as well look for another girl who weare 


cision, or even with contumely, 
sacri- 
oft married 


will always be 


a ring of the same size. 


The honeymoon of a Chicago couple was 


from the woods at opposite sides, and are to be le- 


yvally separated by divorce, 


A young society man, whose mind was 


running on another subject, acknowledyed an even- 
ing invitation as follows: ‘*Your kind Invitation for 
Thursday evening ts accepted with reyret.’* Aad 


his hostess treated him su coldly. 


Fitting up a stable and holding a calico 
ballin itis the latest London kink. The stable walls 
were hung with rugs and decorated with scarlet pep- 
per-pods, earsof corn, bananas, and wild 
The 


andthe ledies 


flow ers, 
stuck in 


wore faucy cote 


especially golden rod, candles were 
fruits 


ton dresses and powdered hatr. 


snd vegelaples, 


A mother’s work is that whicn every mo 


ther, whether rich or poor, whatever the advantages 


or dizadvantages of the cireumetar 


quired by the most sac rel and 
eulti 


| 
' 
| the Inner nature, of that which ma the ge 
| 
} 





eos tiay be, is re- 


rivid oblizations to 


achieve the assiduou ation in ber ehlldren of 


rod man 
or woman—that which shal ve for ever 
“Clara, what mak 


to close to George w he calls 


' t ‘ \ w 
l ‘ 


to confks 


: Phen she gay 
j lute hysterics, 


~jucal and weu 


spentin the romantic and pleturesque ipation of 
camping out on the shore of Lake Michigan, but the 
plan seems to have Salle d, for they finally emerged 





then he lay awake all Thursday night woudering why | 


| freak of 


A man in Hamilton, Ga., has written for | 
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_ News Notes. © 


Vancouver, y. T., makes tramps saw 
wood, 

Mayor Rickman, ot Sedalia, Mo., weighs 
410 pounds, 

Queen Victoria's household nuinbers just 
under 1000 people. 

The price of gas in London is only 66 
ceats per 1000 feet. 

A man at Reno, Col., has had his tongue 
paralyzed so that he cannut eat. 

The national debt is only twelve times as 
large as that of the clty of New York, 

The sun is photographed every day at 
several different astronomical observatories, 

The agitation in England against over- 
pressure in schools seems to be at its height. 

German women who serve as telegraph 
operators, recelve §240 a year, with no vacations, 

Women and girls own nearly one-half of 
the deposits in the savings banks of Massachusetts. 

“American home made pie’’ has been 


introduced on the bills of fare of several London ho- 
te ls. 


Over $50 000,000 is said to have been 
spent in attempts to selve the problem of perpetual 
motion, 


a - 


So far this season no Jess than thirty-three 
horse thieves have been hanged by the 
Nevada, 


vigilantes of 


It is said that very few blind people enjoy 
smoking clyare, 
the smoke, 


for the reason that they cannot see 


About 10,000 Jewish immigrants land at 
our ports yearly, and they have been coming at that 
rate for ten years, 


A grand tabernacle, to cost §100,000,is to 


be erected at Atlanta, Gia., for people who are not 


regular church-goers, 

Bears are 80 plenty in some partsof New 
Hampshire this season that they are scen 
by daylight occasionally. 


in couples 


A Savannah man has invented a machine 
that he Is confident will navigate the air without any 
diMculty., He calls ita steam bird, 

It costs 33,000,000 francs per year to sup- 
port the penal Institutionsof Italy,while ouly 23, 600, - 
(oo francs are devoted to education, 

Nelson Miller, of Stephentown, N. Y., 
who is reported to be 104 years of aye, recently walked 
nine miles to attend a camp meeting. 

A movement, it is said, is on foot to ex- 
punge all traces of Fnglish conquest In| Dublin by 
substituting Irish for English names to all the streets. 

The microscope reveals that there are 
more than four thousand museles in a caterpillar, and 
that the eye of adrone contalus one thousand mir- 
rors. 

Assaults on policemen are quite a com- 
mon occurrence in Loudon, no less than 2,300 people 
having been arrested there the pust year for this of- 
fence, 

A bill will be presented to the next Ver- 
mont Legistature forbidding the importation or man- 
ulacture of cleomargarine or any of the imitations of 
butter. 


The two tiny satellites of Mars, which 
were discovered io 1877, bave dlameters of less than 
ten milesjeach, and are the smallest celestial bodies 
known, 

Six thousand tons of silver 
round figures, $126, 000, 000, 
States Treasury, the bulk of i 
York. 


money,—in 
United 


the 
being stored la New 


are now tn 


There are one thousand convicts in the 
Virginia penitentiary, and not a single lawyer among 
them. Lawyers must be they are 
auy where, 


as sinartthere as 


Dishonest milkmen to the number of 
twenty-two were flned from $10 to $100 each recently 
jn the New York Court of General Sessions, for wa- 


tering their milk 


Frenchmen claim that theinventor of the 


steamboat was not Robert Fulton, but one of their 
own countrymen, Jduuffrey They have raised a 
statue to his memory at Besancon, 


Church-robbing has been alarmingly rife 


of late in and around Pari i many as 76 burglaries 
have been effected in the capital and surrounding 
localities within the pa tlyhteen month 


' 

A preacher who can deliver two strictly 
oriyinal the morning 
for sltime rs, is 


sermons every Sunday, one tn 
the evening 


wanted by a San Francisco society, 


for salutes, the other Ja 


A marricd couple in Allegheny City, this 


State, have separated on aceountof differeuces yrow- 
residential The 


for Biatne, veland, 


ing out of the hotuluations 


and the wife for Oe 


hus- 
band wa 


Emerson lived to be 79, Bryant to be over 


®, Ilalleek to be 77, and Wiilttlier le now 77 Lowell, 
the younyest of what tinay be termed the clavate 
American poots, is6s. Dr. Holmes T3vears old 


A son of ITenry Ward Beeche r, Captain 


of a steamboat plying along Wie Pacific coast, resides 


In Olvinpia, Oreyon, and is deseriied as a weather- 
beaten tm ith sun-browned straw hat, looking 
like a mechanic, 

Paris has 172,000 acres in parks, or one 
acre t 14 4 ‘ Vier tthe propertion 

’ ‘ 
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Marie Blanc. 


BY JOHN J. M'COY. 








T is dificult to conceive a more interest- 
ing or suggestive sight than is aflorded 
by the flower market of Paris. 

The women of all ages who bring these 
beautiful floral gems to the city exhibita 
taste in their arrangement which would be 
of value to a professional painter, 

The principal market lies just across the 
Pout Neuf, on the large — bordering 
the Seine, and covering in extent some 
three acres of ground, 

But let us see who they are who form the 
purchasers and appreciators of these floral 
gems, 

Here isavehicle fit for a princess, with 
ite liveried servants and rich! y-caparisoned 
horses, 

The lady occupant descends lightly, and 
walking hither and thither among the long 
alleys between the stands selects an ele- 
gant bouquet and several pots of blooming 
planta, which are duly dispatched in ac- 
cordance witn her orders. 

Here wasad-laced woman in widow's 
weeds, 

The wreath of immortelles which she 
pays for, tells its own story. 
Observe this pale-faced, 

Krisette. 

W hat a beautiful figure the girl has, 

She carefully counts the few sous in her 
purse, 

She must, perhaps, forego her dinner, but 
she resolves, and the sweet little pot of 
mnignonette is hers. 

She carries it away as daintily as though 
it were an infant which she held in ber 
aris. 


“Who isthat girl 7° T asked of the wotnan | 


whoiu | 
lutrod uc- 


who seld her the plant, and ot 
purchased a fow buds by way ol 
tion. 
“That is Marie Blanc. 
“A poor girl?” 
“Well, yes, Marie hasn’t anything but 
her beautiful figure, in the way of fortune,” 


” 


“How does she puin a livelikood ?’’ I 
asked. 

“Well, Marie used to be amodel to the 
artists, but slie does nol do imuch of alny- 


thing bow, 

“She is verv beautiful.”’ 

“Ah, she is faded now but she used to be 
beautiful.” 

“Hlas she met with a misfortune?" 

“Misfortune of the beart,’’ was the calin 
reply. 

“I1as some villain deceived her?” 

“No, Marie las not beeu deceived,” 

“How then?” 

“She has been fascinated. Some of us 
think she has been bewitelhed,” 

“How so?’ Pasked, 

“Ctisalony story. She lives ina little 
room over that bird shop youder.”’ 

“Thank you,’ said |, paying my ten 
cents, tnore for the inforimation than the 
flowers, 


but handsorne | 
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“Oh, it is not idleness,’’ he replied, ‘it is 
heaven.”’ 
‘Bah! you are a fool Pierre.”’ 
“My statue is inspired.”’ exclaimed the 
enthusiast. 
“If vou don't stop your nonsense about 
the statue,"’ she replied, “I will destroy 
ot.,”” 

“Destroy it. It would be murder.” 

“I have promised you,” said the bard,un- 
sympathetic coinpanion, “so beware.” 

“You would break iny heart,’’ said the 
artist. 

After pertorming the slight service for 
which bis wife bad called bim, Pierre Jenot 
returned to his studio, where he met Marie 
Blane, her coming and going being so 
common a thing as to cause no especial no- 
tice. 

Her quick eye detected the sorrow anid 
anxiety which his wife’s werds had created 
upon Pierre’s teatures, 

She saw him sit down sadly, yet half en- 
tranced, once more before his statue. 

She crept close to his side, and held his 
hand and kissed it, 

She could understand the artists enthu- 
biasin. 

She knew that it was her own beautiful 
for:n that had furnished the model for the 
statue he loved. 
| It was as though she herself was 
| worshipped by proxy. 

“At Iso beautiful as that?’? she asked 
herselt, as she held his hand, all uncon- 
| solously Wo hit. 





being 


Hie was fascinated by the statue, she was 
fascinated with him. 

And still he sat there absorbed, 
kneeling by his side. 

At this tnoimentthe door of the studio 
opened cautious! yjand therestood the angry 
wife, 

She saw Pierre turn towards Marie and 
smooth back the hair from her forehead, 
quite involuntarily, and then resume his 
entranced gaze upon the statue, 

Iler patience was exhausted, and rushing 
forward, by considerable exertion of 
Ktrenyth, she throw down the statue which 
was broken into a seore of pieces in a mo- 
baecnt. 

| ‘She patient labor of twelve 
destroyed, 

Her husband's idol had perished 
his eves, 

Maric saw the rising tempest, and seizing 
her hat, hastened away to her home. 

Pierre said not a word, but rushing into 

another room, found a knife, and bastening 
towards his wife, sought to kill her. 
Hler eries brought assistance, 
weapon was taken from. his hands, 
But Pierre Jenot was a maniac. 
Such was the story | learned concerning 
Marie Blane, the artist’s model, and Pierre 
Jenot, the latter being coufined in an insane 
asviutn near Versailles, while the former 


and she 


months was 


before 





and the 


was dragging along her weary life ina 
parret of the Rue Rivoli. 
I had heard nothing of either, until I 


} 


SAW the fol 
paper 

“A modern Pygmalion died recently in 
an insane asvlum in France, He was a 


oWilny paragraph in a news- 





1 resolved to learn poor Marie’s story, if 
I was obliyed to purchase half the canaries | 
In the bird shop to accomplish it. } 

l found the man who kept the shop, and | 
who let her the little parret over the same, | 
to be a very intelligent and communicative 
person, who was ready to answer all iny 
questions freely. 

He told ine that Marie wasa good girl, 
eulirely respectable, and now lett quite 
alone in the world by the loss of her mother | 
Within the last six miontos, 

Asl bad betore been informed, she had | 
gained a respectable living as amodel, a 
very peculiar occupation, buat yet quite | 
possible and consistent with the most rigid 
ideas of propriety. 

Butof late Mario had grown sad 
moody. 


She had for nearly a year previous to her | 


mother’s death, been the special tiodel of a 
youny tmarried artist in’ the Rue Rivoli, 
who had profited by her exquisite form to 
insoire both his pened and his chisel, for he 
was both painter and sea plor, anda pertect 
Guliusiast ti litsart. 

Pierre Jenot, though uiarried to a worthy 
aud wood couipanion, was, ln reality, wedded 
to hissart ulome; Luore bis heart aud iniud 
centred, 

Marie, who had innocently posed for him 
had been in lis eves solely au tieanus, Dol an 
object. 

fie looked tar over aud beyond the beau- 
tiful girl bersell. 

His model knew that Pierre was married. 

She knew that the young artist could 
never be aught to ber, nore than he then 
was, but astrange and thrilling sentiment 
gradually developed itself in her bosoun to- 
wards him, until in her secret beart she 
loved {ie young artist above all eise in 
lite. 

No sign of this appeared, and a word of 
Buch sentiinent would have tmeant instant 
banisiiment, for her mother was the very 
soul.of honor and propriety. 

Finally Pierre Jenot made with great cage 
and labor, a wax figure, with Marie tor his 
inadel, and his own poetical imagination as 
promipter. 


It was indeed the perfect f art, so ex 


quisitk and true lo mature as astonish his 
fellow artists, a id al f thos Who were 
peri tted to see the statue, 

Pierre Je id perfected | statue of 
wax, aud - i nes betor 
i 

Hi 
> sos i . ~ 

Surely Pier . 

“Pierre !"’ cried lis w lwy 

“Yea, wile, 

“Come hither.’ 

“7 will,’’ he answered, st lin yering. 


till 1} 
“Why do you sit there idling? 


} still retained his wax figure, but 


aud | 


tnaker and exhibitor of wax-work figures, 
ond inade one of ayirl so supremely beau- 
tiful that he passed most of lis tine in con- 
templating her. His business being 
negleeted, bankruptey overtook him. He 
one day 
destroved it, which so enraged 
him,that he madeaturious assault) upon 
her, and would have slain her but for the 
interventiou of neighbors, “The authorities 
floding biti to be insane, placed hin in an 
asyvlui.”’ 


his wit 


—_ - —_ - 

Love OF ORNAMENTS. —AIL the people in 
Ceylon, frou: babes just ‘just feeling their 
feet’ toold men and woinen, their steps 
} tottering on the brink of the grave, wear 
gold and silver ornaments. ‘They even in- 
vent new places for carrving them, and it is 
; bo UbCoInInon thing to see a Cingalese 

belle with the top of her ears covered with 

gold plate or wire, a large pair of rings 
pendant trom the lobes of the ear, a gold or 
siiver ecirclet round her hair, ber nose 
| adorned with rings, bracelets on ber wrists, 
rings on her tlagers and silver plates on her 
Loes. 


—— or, —- 

| A Boy EMPrEROR.—The Emperor ot 
China, who is sixteen years old, eats with 

| gold-tipped Chopsticks of ivory, and sleeps 

| on a bedstead carved and ornamented with 
geld and ivory which has been used fontwo 
centuries, Tle studiesChinese and tmarenes 
three hours a day, and speuds two bours in 
archery and riding. Every one, even. his 
father and mother, Kneels to hint on enter- 
ing his sacred presence. He is attended 
by eight eunuchs, who will wot let dina over 
val. 


—_ 2. ~<a 
| “Do birds think?” asks a writer in open- 
lng a current article. I! they do, we would 

keto Know whatacauary bird thinks of 
the Woinan Who stands upin a chair and 
talks baby through the brass wires of the 
cage. 
~ —_> - > — 
[mportant. 


Ph lade Iphians irrivitiyr in New York Via 


Cortland Street Ferry by tak r the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Chureh and 
Cortla > ts. can? c Grand U 
Hotel in 424 Stree Pinas. 4 

is 
Restaurant t i . i l ch ! st 
City. Families can live better for less 


money atthe Grand Union, than at any 
other first class hotel in the city, 


' 


| 





A SHAKE OF THE HAND. 





With an heiress he danced at the gay fancy ball, 
And there fella prey unto Cupid's sharp dart, 

Himself in her graces he strove to install 
By every device of a fond lover's art. 

He eraved her heart’« love as he'd plead for his life, 
And sweetest deligh*’s for the future he pl anned, 


it arling he begwed hirt «and his wife, 
And seal her consent by a shake of her hand. 
“Our coachman’s my lover and groom,’ she Fe- 
plied, 
Your vows cannot ‘drive’ me or ‘coach’ me to 
toake 


A promise that I°ll be your dearest and bride, 
And I'll not gi So she gave him the 


shake.’ 


ve my hand,’*’ 


Wa. MACKINTOSH, 
i al alla 


Humorous. 


Handy men--Glovers. 
Car-toon—The driver’s whistle. 
Too thin—The “living skeleton.”’ 





A forthcoming event—One that succeeds 
three others, 

Why, gentle reader, do we 
U jin trouble’ 


Should a mustard-plaster be classed among 


find 


al ways 


drawing mnaterials ? 


What did the donkey do when he first 
heard of the doctrine of evolution % He brayed till 


e became ts littic hoa 


No,’ said the poet, “my poem wasn’t 


‘ li.e critics rather sat down on it, 
ew of the fact that the printer got the word 


® yutter snipe,’ baon’t quite feel that 
l si a fair chance 
a 2 — 

YOUNG MEN!--READ THIs. 
tuk VouTatc Beit Co,., of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
fert end their celebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
ane er LLeCTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
avs, y rte young or old) afflicted with nervous 
a ft Vitalitv andaunanhood, and all hine 
dred tre Os. Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
para cael nan other diseases, Complete resto- 
reion to health, Vigorane manhood guaranteed, No 
Yish is i 1, us thirty day trinl is allowed, 

Write them at onee tori 


trated pamph.et, tree 
—_——- — * 
Alarming Weakness in Men, 
Without the least expense for mnedical or other 
treatment, 3 
Wteih, lhery' u 


ean be quickly and permanent) 


sung, old or middle-aged men who are 
ind prostrated, from whatever cause, 
scured, Method of cure 
new, remarkable, simple and infallibl 
by the most intelligent patients and physicians, The 
a lifetime, and those interested 
are advised to apply at once, enclosing self-addressed 
stumped envelope for all particulars, to Anti-Medical 
Bureau, 9 Dey Street, New York, 
> 2: - 
Fur and Sealskin Garments, 
«, (. Shayne, the well-known Fur Manufacturer, 


,and approved 


o rrtunity is one of 


lod Prinee st., New York, will sell e'eyant Fur Gar- 

ments at retail at cash wholesale prices this season, 

Phis willatford asplendid opportunity. to purchase 

tly reliab, Furs direct froin manulacturer, and 

nave retailer’s protits. Fashion Book mailed Free, 
a > ae —=— 


Supeviluous Hair. 
Madame Waapbold’s Specific permancutly removes 
Supertiugus tlair with injuring the skin. Send for 
Madaine WAMBCth J, Townsend Harber, 


e tial. 
Nia 
— a ae 


Be When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
conter a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming (he *,.1turds> Evening 





~THE MILD POWER CURES. 


UMPHREYS’ 


In use 30 years.—Special Prescriptions of 








aneminent Physician. Simple, Safe and Sure. 
IMsT OF PRINCIPAL NOs CURES PRICE 
1) Fevers, Congestion Intlammations.. .25 


~ 


Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic 
31 Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants 
4] Diarrhea of Children or Adults 
D Seemtere, Gripping. Bilrous Colic. 
6] Cholera Morbus, Vomiting 

o ahs, Cold, Bronchitis 
Si Neuralgia, Toothache Faceach 
W Hleadaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo 
10; Dy, spepsia kb ous Stomact 
LM Sappr essed or Painful Periods 


OMEOPATHI 


& 
VOKKREEEOS 
i] a au wa Aaa 





h 




















| bum or pretty ring 


W hites,. too Profuse Periods........ .25 
Croup, Cough, Dit alt Breathing 225 
Salt Kneam, Erysipelas, Eruptions 25 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains.... £25 


Feverand Ague, Chilis, Malaria..... .50 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding “ 
Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza .50 
Whooping congm Violent Coughs .50 
Gervoral Debili ¥»Phy >| Weakness .50 
Kiuney Disease .... oo 
Nervous Debllity 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed .5O0 
Diseases of the Heart. Palpitation 1.06 


PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druge sts, or sent post yaid on 

receipt of price — Send for Dr. Humphreys’ 
ook on Disease, &c. (144 pages): also Cata- 
eauc. free. Sddres, HUMPHREYS? 
Medicine ¢o., 109 Fulton st., New York. 


S$1sS $12 
BREECH MUZZLE 
‘LOADER LOADER 
POWELL $16 Double Breech 
sone / - ‘ fun bes Bar 


Locks, guaran- 
teed Steel srrels, Bide Lever Action. Warrau 
+. 

















ed good 


Our 615 Muzzle Loader now only $12. 





Wa > 
P. Powe Son, ISO Wi ( nati,O 
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Rey 
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ae gel0e. Aver wanted 
a 00. order we ay. Send 6 tor bea Tul 
send alevely knife F h. 
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Aleriden, Coun, 








R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 

Inflammation, 
Neuralgia, 

Headache, 

Toothache, 
Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 





CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes, 


‘NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN 
Radway’s Ready Relief is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs, 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lavs inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
gans, by one application, 

if seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


vranvy Inflammation of the internal organs or mu- 
ous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, etc., 
se notime, butapply Radway'’s Reliefon a piece of 
lannel over the part affected with congestion or Iinm- 
lanmation, which willin nearly every case check 
the inflammation and cure the patient by its action 
of counter-irritation, and by equalizing the circala- 
tion inthe part, For further Instructions, see our 
directions wrapped around the bottle, 

A teaspoontul in half a tumbler of water will ina 
few minutes cure cramps, spasms, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrhaa, dyseutery, colic, fatuleney and all 
Interval Pains, 

rravelers should always carry a bottie of BAD- 
WAYWY'S READY RELIEF with them. A tew 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water, Itis better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant, 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor Scents. There is not 

a remedial agent in the world that will cure Feverand 

Ague, aud all other Malarious, Bilious, Scarlet, Ty- 

ery Yellow and other fevers (aidea by Radway's 

"tlls) so quick a3 Radway’s Ready Relief. Fitty cts. 
per bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 25 cts), Glandular 
swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Atfections, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
Wiite Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, Erup- 
tions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Gout, Dropsy, 
Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, Dia- 
betes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaints, ete. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and Sores 


| 
! 





Of all kinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the 
Skin, are cured with great certainty by a course of 
RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN. We mean obstinate 
Cases Lhat have resisted all other treatinent, 
SCROFULA, 

Whether trans.aitted from parents or acquired, 1s 
within the curative range of the SARSAPARIULLIAN 
RESOLVENT, 

Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
Hicted with Serofula from their youth up to 20, 30 and 
W years of age, by 


Radway 's Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pairand invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
body. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, Seld by druggists. Price 
$1 per bottle, 





RADWAY’S RECULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with . sweet 
xvum, purge, regulate, purify, cle anse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY'’S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Ine 
fammation of the Bowels, Piles, and ail derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Price, cts. per box, Sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this complaint. 
Phe symptoms of this disease are the symptoms of a 
broken down stomach, Indigestion, Flatulence, Heart- 
wurn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating, —giving rise 
sometimes to the most excruciating colic, —Pyrosis, 
or Water Brash, etc., ete., ete. 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


Aided by RADWAY'’S PILLS, is a cure tor this com- 


plaint. t restores strength to the stomach, and 
makes it perform its tunctions. The symptoms f 
Jyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability 
the system to contract diseases. Take the medi 

a rding to directions, fobserve what we 

**Fa sud True’’ respecting diet. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 

7 np to BADWAY & CO., No 
32 Warren Street, New York. 
4a int 


nation worth thousands will be sent t 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
Lame ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyou buy, 














—— 
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Facetie. 


A striking subject—The hammer. _ 
Matrimonial bureau—A match factory. 





No bird is actually on the wing. 
wings are on the bird, 

Italian music is fine because it is ground 
so much on the streets. 

“Save me trom my friends!’ is 
plaintive cry of the oyster. 

Something of an anomaly—in order to 
burn a house down it must be burned up. 

“Pa, I want to go whaling,” “Allright, 
my son.’’ Andina few minutes he was busy in the 
woodshed with lots of blubber, 

Awful !—A society journal informs us 
that, ‘‘whena gentleman and lady are walking up 
the street, the lady should walk inside the gentle- 
manu.’’ 

‘Why are photographic portraits rarely 
good likenesses ?"' asks an exchange. Probably be- 


caase photographers want to live without being in 
constant dread of being waylaid and assaulted, 


the 


A San Francisco showman is advertising 
a troupe of educated flies. If he willgend one on here 
to teach others how to walk around theedge of Pwilk 
pitener without falling in, he will gain i 
fame, 


The papers are publishing the fact that 
a brass band gave aconcert for the benetit = 
flood sufferers, but before the the 
first tune the sufferers jumped right into the 
walter, 


everlasting 


band had finishes 


back 


‘The happiness of man arises more from 
his inward than his outer 
change, which is a parabolic way of saying that a cu- 
make 
under the 


condition,’’ says an ex- 


cuinber out in aman’s garden patch won't him 
asunhappy as itwould if it were 
front elevation of his vest. 


located 


Last winter a boarding house keeper re- 
ie ected a steak which seemed too ola for even a board- 
ing house, It wasthen used fora door-mat for a 
while, and was finally buried in the back vard. Two 
months later a beautiful rubber tree sprang from the 
ground, and is now in full blossom, 


A gentleman recently received a piece of 


wedding cake, placed it under his pillow and al 
night long he revelled in the most delightful dreains 
ot the beautiful heiress he was about to wed, In the 
morning when he awakened he was struck with the 
sickening sensation that he was already married and 


had seven hungry children to provide for, 
AGENTS WANTED 


A p 8O Best Chromo Cards, name on in New Sty: 
Type, lv Selections for Autograph Acburns, 
| : 10 Kew Games, 100 Latest Songs, 6 Samples, 
& price list all for Lic. 


6 p'ks and Plated Ring free, for Wc. 
Agents waited. Nelson Card Co., Waltham, Mass, 


GENTS WANTED, — li will pay persons want- 

ing profitable employment to write extra 
terms for che best and fastest-selling Books, Bibles and 
Albuins, to National Publishing Co., Vhilada., Ia, 
WED Band A MONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best 
$251 selling articles in the world. 1 sample 
free. Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


Sufferers from this pernicious habit will do weil to write te DR. 
MAKSH, of Quincy, Mich., who has a world wide reputation for 
the cures he has made during the past twelve years. The main 
points to be communicated are the present state of health, lencth 
of time used, and present ammount of drug used per week. dank 


tariurn Treatment when desired. Send for testimonials trom 
jeading physicians and representative men and women cured 








for 








Seee your @u 
r 


s0n postal card and we wil! 

il free large iliust'd AQe. catalogue, Dew full : 

ges full of fneengravings, Everything in the 
cutlery, ete. J. A. KRoas & Ca, suceess- 
N & Boss, 16 & 17 Dock >g., Boston, Mass. 


Principal need never be repaid 


edition, 8 














solong asinterestiskeptup. ersonal se 
curity only for interest, Honest poor ormen 
moderate means can send 6cents for particu 
ars, luan forms,etc. Address T. GARDNER, Mer 
“er, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREE TRIAL PACKACE! 

In order to secure new customers, we will send 100 —_ e 
Embossed Pictures, 4 German 1) i! Heads, 1 Elegant Bist! ey 
Card, 8 imported Chromes, 25 pr iy Album an Raward Cares 
1 Album of 60 Colored Transfer P 
seers Albums, 


ro 







’ 
tures, 100 sele tions for 
0 Odd Games, 6new stvie Red Napsina, | 

yussle Cards. Ali the ats .ins 


e goods for 4" tarn ps. 
PARKER & CO., Waltham, Mass. 


26 FOOLIDAY CARDS 


Any person who will send us the names of four 
°> ~tris in ther village and ten lc. stam) ws 

ree, 76 Imported E:nborsed Fringe Birth tay, Cur : 
and caster Cards, & ferent, and @ new tilustrs ‘4 pag . 
duy Book, U.S. MANUFACT'NG CO., HART FUKD, CONN, 


. Send 6 cts. for postage, and receive 
free acostly box of goods whieh 
PIZO Mii re f cither sex, to more 


money rightawa 
tthe workers a 


stu, Me 


FREE! 





wide 


wiew 








else inthis world, Fortutes awa 


jutely sure, At once address TRUB & Co., Angu 
UR NAME >: 50 all Hidden Name and 
mbossed Chromo Cards 1Oc.; 1%) * 
Heautie 6 packs and Kolied Goid King ¢ ; 10 pack an 
Four B ade Pearl] Handle Knife $1. Age: 


lse. Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Biggest Thing Ot “szcrszeo 


new i x 


\Ii 
TOR 


mS ()Cbromoa dvertising Cards, all diftercut, tor Lets. OPIUM 
vOw:. M Donaldson & Cv., 114 Malost. Guay), j 


The 














LE 


Rosust Heatts 


Is not always enjoyed by those who seem 
to possess it. The taint of corrupted 
vlood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution, In time, the poison will cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with all the more 
Virulence the longer it has been allowed 
to permeate thesystem. Each pimple, sty, 
boil, skin disorder and sense of unnatural 
lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature's 
Warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease and the specfil corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
thut is sufliciently powerful to thoroughly 
cleanse the system of Serofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
und Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases, 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty vears, ure attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not vield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class,and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Arctic circle to the 


“veldt-sores” of South Afriea, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Druggists 


everywhere can cite numerous cases, With- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. Deople 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
erude wmixtures ure offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,” which ouly allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 


experiment while disease is steadily be- 
coming More deepese ated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 


, 


Justing harm. Be 
medicine that can 
Vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARFD BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists; price $1, 
aix bottles for $5. 


arin mind that the only 
radically purify the 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Sones, 
~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


‘Ten Cts. 


« | 
‘ 





SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


fol 
a splendid 


The of a life time Sinae 
Plavers, Glee Clubs, et 
lot of the best 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


Por 10¢ 


we will send (all charges pr 


chance 
to get 


sony music and words, 


nts in curreacy or postage stamps 


“tpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. 


DIME MUSIC CO. 
726 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 & positive rem fort ve a t ts 
th sands Of cases of t te ; i f g ‘ 
— 4 i 








Morvhine Hahbdt Cured in 10 
te 26 days. Nopay till Cured, 
De, J. Si erugas, Levasun, Vlas, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








The GRANDEST PREMIUM and a 
Long Loan<4 per cent 


Visitors to the Dore Gallery, London, will remember the great cov near! 
an entire end of the lery, entitled “Christ Leavi « the bears Rt ak mas 
terpiece—Dore's grandest work —has lately n engraved and pointes or nabscribers only, at 
the price of £5 per copy, or #0 U.S. money. Custom duties and ocean express bring the cost 
to American purchasers to #60, A copy catnot be secured for less exe»pt from the publishers of 
“ 99~—Every future subscriber to this however, can se- 

THE CHICAGO GLOBE. cure a copy of this, the most valuable work of art ever 
issued in the form of an engraving, by sending 4'2c. in addition to the subscription price, to 
my cost, express and properly packing, or postage, ifsent by mail. The publishers of the 

‘hicago Globe have contracted for the entire American edition, oar ord being for 20,000 


copies, we paying cost of American plate, 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 435.2," #0244, Can only be Secured by Dividing Profits 


EST PROFITS 
with subscribers, in the form of long time four per cent. 
Ang subscriber is privileged to apply fora loan, to be made ou 

amount borrowed being permitted S renala unpaid as long peg ny SF “Wy 
scriber and keeps the interest paid, Subscription price, @. On the basis of 20,009 circulation 
yrofite will approxi olle — 
ECELPTS: 20.000 subscribers, $600,000; 500 inches advertising, BED cor ne bee ae a 
52 issues, $1,170,000—total, $1,670,000, KX PENSES: for paper and press work i800 co jen, 
52 iasues, 104,000; editorial work, office, repairs, etc., “99; premium en ravings ea 100 ; 
incidentals, $10,000—total , $390.08", leaving a net profit of $1,261,000, For this enormous profit 
from sale of advertising space, The Glebe depends on its 250,000 subscribers. for advertisers 
pay for space ia proportion to circulation. With but %000 circulation the profits woald be but 
&tenth of the amount, Therefore, as subscribers are doing us a favor when they send us their 
nares, we desire to return favor for favor. Any subscriber who desires to borrow from $100 
to $eH at 4d percent., the principal to stand if desfred asiong as borrower remains a subscriber 
Bhould so state when he orders the premium, In such case— . 


The Subscription Price, $2.00, need not be sent, as it can 
be deducted when loan is made 


And subscription begins. Your Individual note ts all the security asked: provided you will 
send the names of several of your neighborsto whom we can r fer, not as to the amount of 


property you are worth, but as to good character, 
advance If a loan ia de sired, no money need be sent for subseription, the 


charges for the Premium, 4%¢., only being required, a« the subscription and first 


year's interest can be deducted from the loan. Every riber must accept a4 a condition of receiving the Premium 
that he will dispiay itin a conspicuous piace In bis house of office, and inform those who eall how and where he sex ured 


which will probably be doubled) the business and 





Loans made pro rata ; not lees than $100 nor more than $600. First year's interest 
até per cent., and the subscription price to be deducte from amount loaned if 


the subscriber does not apply for a loan, the submeription price must be sent ia 


tubes 








it. Positively this must be done. Every 
entered unless the chargeson t!. Premiam are sent 
*, and barely cover cost, delivery 
The subscription pri 

s made and rubscripuen begine. 
4& portal note can not be obtained. 
the adjoining form of note will be sent, with the money, & 
the sulsctiber's nearest bank or express office, and no 
need be signed until the money is paid over 
Bames of several references 
mate. 


The Premium will be sent at once, Address, 


The Chicago Globe, © (i¥??v3 "tis 








Premium sent out secures 
These charges, 42¢ 
and proper'y packing so large an engraving. aud the delivery charges mast be 
©, $2 (which represents a profit and not a direct expense) can remain onpald until loan 
Postage stamps will aot be received for Premium charges ence 
When « loan is mader 
hots | to 
Bend the|” 
and immediate inquiry will be| S800m after maturity. 
If no loan is desired, no references need be sent.) %° part of the principal of thie note will be demanded or 
heoome payable, (except at my pleasure.) as long as 
main @ paid up subscriber to the above named 


he 
have nothing to do with the eabecription 


additional subscribers, and ne application will 


pt from places where 

(ue year after dats, for value received, | promise to pay 

the order of the publisher of the CurcagoGrione the eum 
Dollars, with interest at 4 per cent. 

It is understood and agreed tha 


I re- 


“ 


( Higned,) 2 








eT ~ 








The publ 


us the longest verse In the b 
Hunting Cased Swina W ateh worth $50, 
the « d wil receive an elegant Stem.windin 
the third, a key-winding English Watch, Ea 
with their answer tor which they will re« ai 
subscription to HOME 

Ox wilit 
1 Silver Plated Thimble, 1 pack 
elegant Fruit Napkina, I ackege 
colora, 1 package Bik Blocks 
Cards, 2 New Year Cards, 1 Lovely 





Fane 
“mbrolder 


irthda 


thons of all the fatest designe in fancy work, 
art 
thern all pre 
paid for 56 cl, 


FREI TO ALL! 


Thies Elegant Pea Leer Necklace 
and Pair of Braceiets! 


The beautiful Peart 
Y Bhell Necklace and pair 
of HKracelets bere Hius- 
trated, are imported from 
Paris. Our cut shows 
thegoods upon a greatly 
reduced scale, and sec- 
tious only, and conveys 
only @ fairt idea of their 
beauty gud elegance. 
They are composed of 8 
large Dumber of beautiful 
Pear! Sheile, peatiy 
Joined together. They are 
very beautiful and fash- 
jonable, and there le 
beothing @!.ut them & 
tarnish or wear aut. 
Every lady ought to have 
ove of these benutiful 
Necklaces aud a pair of 
Kiracetess, and we will 
bow tell you how fou ean 
ohtaluthem Free of eort. 





Free to ALL A GOLD warcH. 
LADIES WORK BOX. 
hersof the Capitel City Home Gueat, the well known Mlnstrated and 
Farmily Magazine, make the following Liberal effer fer the holidayea: The person teiiing 
le before Janoary Iet., will receive a Bolld Gold, Lady's 
If there be more than one correct answer 
Gentleman's W atch; 
person must send 36 cents 
cive FREE, postpaid, three montha’ 
ZU EST,” and an Eievent Lady’s Work 
r mume beautifully stencilied om the cever, Fach box contains 
Work Needica, 6 
Milk manorted 
r are, + 2 Christmas 
Card, and 1 copy 
of * Ludics’ Fancy Work Guide,” containing illustrations and deserip- 
The regular price of the above 
es 18 $1.25, but to those whocomply with the aboverequirernents we will send 


Publ’rs Home Guest, Hartford, Conn. 




























Dr. LUTZE’S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
Wi.0 Inake a specialty diseases in 
“Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 


of such 


This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 


L We perliich a moat 
charming Illustrated !it in granules, in a concentrated form Sac 
erary and family paper called Tas Fraasine od ’ : rue I fo - Each 
at Hows, the circulation of which we are boitle represents the medical virtue of a 
ambitious to increase to 100,000. To accom E 
plish this we now make the fullowing wonder pint of the deceoction—and can be kept with- 
, iheral offer! Upon receipt of only . 
Twenty-Five Cente in postage stamps, out loss of virtue a reasonable tite. £2.00 
ve will send The Fireside at Mome for ; ; Tae Sy ~ 
Theee Momtha, and (0 every subscriber | YY mail. Address Bowen, Lutz & Co., 
i we will also rig pone and post-paid, the 1119 Girard St. Philadel phia Pa. 
Ee BED) beautiful Pearl shell Nook igece ~*~ ’ 
. 2ale of Uraceleta abort desore - = , : : B 
tw Eh Necklace and Bracelets cost yo a Dr. Lurze, Ex. U.S. Ex. Surgeon, 
netning—they are sent freo as @ premium with the paper, author of Various mOonograiis On 
1 = Fis om at Homets a mammoth |llastrated paper, contain ; . ; 4.4 ) the Dis- 
ing in every iasue 16 pages.64 columns, of the choloest reading mat eases Of Women, etc., etc., treats female 
ter, embracing serial avd short stories, sketches, poems, aseful : ‘ 
knowledge, history, bioerapt wit aod hemor, ete. You will be diseas« 4 exe usively, at office or by letter. 


Sclighted with it, aa well as with the elegeut and valuable pre 
miume. This te undoubtedly the most liberal offer ever made by 
any reliable publisher, and no lady can afford to mis i, Brery 
subscriber ta guaranteed more than three umes the value of 
money sent, and if you are not perfectly satisfled we will «heer- 
fully refund the amount, Aa Ww our retlability, we refer to any 
publusher ia New York, of tw the Commercial Agencies. Fiv 

pubeer potions and five sets of Premiomes sent for§i 0. Address, 
8.1. MOORE & O¢., Publishers, 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


WONDERFUL! 


A $25.00 CASH OFFCR, OPEN TO ALL. 












Advice free. In writing for advice, addrees 
Dr. Lutze, care Bowen, Lutz & Co, 
1119 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





7e Ne I . 
BIG OFFERS! =--—u- SAMPLES 
Pirrece-Cast, and the smesing Dame of Bige- Pesey Gewe FREE. Men and women 
“GSTEn a ih toh on ¢ “. Making less than $40 per 
tactading the mort Gome ff *' Baggins - week, shoud | *t gate 
Je : > . rb _ esos ermetee e o our eary money « Dbosiness. Proofsent 
when gee ‘ * poor ayes i Viv Ew that either mex cle roe hs 
Ad : : _ = a y °¢ se meee rem-nt ia . wy i 
. tue Lo ar etn #2 “bye re 
. ‘ T¥ ° - he 4 ( { J 
t . “ : ie 7. . - , ¥ 7 
Pe | me aoc: - " 
2525252525 sesso sesesesesese> 
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ly embeased) New 
‘i Rample Book, !!!o:'rs Lit ae. wrt PREE 
wilh ach wéet, CAPITUL CAKD (0., Martlord, Cons. 


complete 
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° , 
Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. 

N Autumn millinery, tor brunettes’ wear, 

is exbibited a stylish-looking Newmar 
ket bonnet of black velvet, the crown sur- 
rounded by a diadem 0: Neapolitan red car- 
nations in plush and chenille, intertwined 
with waves of finest gold lace. 

Also, a Princesse bonnet of dark wine- 
colored velvet, triinmed with soft folds of 
peach-colored satin mingled with cascades 
of peach-colored Spanish lace, 

Underneath a graceful fall of the lace on 
the left side of the crown 
cluster of velvet tea-roses with 
velvet follage. 

The bonnet Inside is lined with the peach- 
colored satin, with three narrow pipings of 
ruby velvet above set close to the edge of 
the brit. 

A model, designed for a blonde, and ar- 
ranged with great artistic elegance, is a me- 


shaded 





is fastened a | 


dium-sized gypsy poke, known in Ainerica | 


asthe ‘‘Terry”’’ bonnet. 

This is made of a very dark shade of 
Violet velvet, called Bishop's purple, and 
isgarnished with thistles in pale mauve 
and gilver, and otherwise trimmed with 
silver lace, 

Another bonnet, maue of the same deep- 
shaded velvet, is adorned with a half wreath 
of palest lilac chrysanthemumns in plush, 
the inside of the slightly flaring brim being 
faced with lilac satin. 

Fashion ordains small capotes, without 
strings, to be worn with the now high and 
large collars, 

These bounets have square velvet crowns, 
richly embroidered in gold or silver, or 
bright silks, 

Other crowns are in cloth, the embroidery 
being In exceedingly sinall metallic beads 

gold, silver, steel, or multi-colored, and 
deseribing butterthes or Mowers, 
have 
strings froin the back, either velvet, silk, 
ranew tissue called “Suede,”’ because it 
isa fine velvet resembling the so-called 
kid, and also its color, 

(ther bonnetsare in dotted velvet, 
trimming, the great novelty is a 
feather, shot, as it were, with 
pearl tints in all shades, 

Then there are white and colored 
guipures, both plain and interwoven with 
very fine gold and silver; also many cloth 
ornaments, out of which the entire bonnet 
IS SOMETIMES Inade, 


The bonnets called ‘ Demi-capotes” 


For 
curled 


wool 


Some of these are so cut that they re- 


semmblean artichoke, with very siall leaves. 
Among the new bonnets are some made 


Inother-of- | 


of plaited and yvathered velvet, and they 
have faille strings the trimmings are | 
curled ostrich feathers, and feathers cut in 


a variety of fanciful forms, 

Some pretty of light 
red velvet, the crowns being melon shaped; 
the trimming are black Chantilly lace and 
a tuft of black the 
coquille lace. 

The 
vielle,”’ 


capotes are inade 


feathers, strings of 


la 
with 


ruched bonnets called 


and 


ure 


ike 
a 


one in amber velvet, 


bronze beads and pointed crown, is 
example 


“a ood 
Sone black lace bonnets have the fronts 
nade of open jet trellis, to be worn flat on 
the hair—a style likely to be fashionable. 


Soft velvet hats, trimmed by two putts of 


velvet around the crown, and with a bind- 
ny of gold-threaded velvet, are very pretty 
for young girls, forthey may be dented 


and pulled into the most ex Mpueltish shapes, 
and worn with any costume, 
Stylish hats, have 


bigh briimns ; 


front, and is 


narrow 
the tritnming is arranged in 
even higher than the crown. 

These hats are black, gray, 
felt, and are ornamented with 
and siiver galons and = with 
leathers, 

Others are in a new tabric, black jet, with 
watered or moire effects, 

Sinall 


and beige 
wide yold 


short curied 


dark with brims 
edged witha pufling of velvet and wreaths 
autuion flowers Velvet” brilliantly 
the head coverings, 
with tailor-made costumes just at present. 

Among out-door wraps is a stylish long 
ooat for a yvoutiy yiri. 
brown basket cloth 
costuine. 

Side backs, a centre seam ari 


Straw cupotes, 


in 


siimded, are favorite 


This eoat is made of 


and almost covers the 


under-arin darts 


and 
figure, th tiiree | 


nt t closely to 


cK Seats t 
below the wa 
folded box plaits 
Buttons and 
all the way dow! la the ne an 
whie 


ith 


officer's collar, 
of beaver fur in 
wrists, 

Similar fur conceals the pocket openings 
in the front. 


harmony w that atthe 


|} front, 


A pretty autumn mantle, which can be 
worn over any skirt, isthe long redingote 
of dark beige cloth, close-titting, fastened 
at the side with two rows of large gilt 
buttons; collar, pockets and of 
bright red officer's cloth. 

Small figures or patterns will be preferred 
for dresses, but fo: inanties there are large 
detached flowers, interlinked palins and 
rings, and, above all, stripes, either length- 
wise or crossed troin selvedge to selvedge. 
Frise figures on cloth or on velvet or satin 
grounds will be the feature for the new ina- 
terials for all mantles. 

The trimmings threaten to be somewhat 
incongruous, as fur or feathers will be used 
with lace. 

For colored cloth jackets there are velvet 
ornaments cut in quaint designs and out- 
lined with gold or silk cord. 


facings 


There is a decided fashion for spots in the | 


new goods for autuinn wear, and these are 


of three kinds; one spot is a soft woollen in | 


rich self-colorings, a8 tmaroon, dark gray, 


dark green, brown, black, ete., and thespui | 


is asipall raised tuft of the same color stud- 
ded along a ribbed line, at short intervals, 
the effect is excellent. 

Anotber spot is Mat and in bright silk, 
woven through the material, contrast.ng 
well with its dark woollen ground—red on 
blue, red on yreen, orange on brown, ote. 

decidedly simart-looking, and this 
terial is to be made up with self-color to 
match, 

The third spot is more the 
spot being of fanciful design and also in 
bright silk; the pround is twilled, and so 
is the plain material that accompanies it. 

Red and blue combined have been very 


ambitious ; 


popular during the sumuner, and are likely | 


to remain so during the darker days, asthe 
contrast 18 a happy one. 

Woollens will be worn in preference to 
silks for walking dresses, and intherm there 
are some novelties, such as the wool velvet, 
Which bas a twilled g.ound of lard twisted 
wool, on which are figures of uneut 
loops, Somme which are frise (curled) and 
others smooth, 

Then there are repped woollensand tricot 
cloths, and a rough bison cloth known as 
“bourette bison.” 

A new effect is given to these last by ar- 
ranging the rough threads in sinall cross- 
bars, by either couching them or holding 
them down with cross stitches taken at in- 
tervals as in needle-work. 

The new shade of grav-blue in which these 
cloths appear is called Gordon-blue, after 
the English hero. 

Some woollen dresses are made up with 
plain velvet. The drapery on the skirts is 
simple, and generally arranged at the back, 
the fronts being ins flat panels or straight 
plaits; the bodices have a stnall point in 
are short at the hips, with either 
sinall postillion or point at the back. 

Other bodices have waistcoats either plain 
or full. . 

A shade of beliotrope (almost violet) will 
be much worn. Someof the new dresses 
are trimmed with gold braid, woven into 
woollen mohair. 


raised 


Among the new models of rich short cos 
tume, for either calling or sinall dinners, 
are the following : 

Violet velvet skirt, with deep cross-cut 
tucks at the back ; and tunie of 
violet velvet, studded with tiny dots of old 
gold, the revers on the bodice being plain 
velvet. 

A black velvet skirt, with cross-cut folds 
of black ottoinan in front, and trimmed 
with of astrachan ; vedvet bodice, 
With zigzag of astrachan on the chest. 

A velvet skirt, studded all 
over with sinal! beads; mossgreen cloth 
tunic and bodice, with beaded velvet waist- 
coat, 

There is no great change for the sleeves, 
With the exception of the fulness aud padd- 
Ing atthe top, which have disappeared, as 
the high shoulders had too ex- 
agyrerated., 


bodice 


bands 


Hhoss-yreen 


become 


There are several nodes of finishing the 
eullend of asleeve, A’ fashionable com- 
pletion for tailor-tnade costume is fre- 
quently seen; the sleeve proper is curved 


away from the lining, and the exposed por 
tion overlaid with velvet, the finish being 
executed with the utmost neatness, 


Fireside Chat. 


THE RENOVATION OF CLOTHES. 
fONtile tirst rule to mnake in the housebold 
is t, When the fatily len comes 
up trom the aundry each plece m 
I amd = exXanu 
i r r 
st ‘ sy 
SocKS ana 8t vy is ( irned a tha 
thin places run. 
Saturday twnorning. asa rule, is a good 
day tor doing this, if the clothes on 
Friday night; but inany people pu iV- 


ing Monday morning, asthe soiled ¢l thes 
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| can be attended to as well, and one day 


does tor both duties. : 
Sut not only the appointed day is need- 
fui, but one must have the proper tools or 


utensils, and with these the large tamily | 


work-basket should be well furnished ; 
thimbles, a good large pair 

several sizes of ueedies (from 6 to9 is a 

useful range) 54 

black cotton and threads; darning and 

carpet needles, a piercer, buttons of all 
kinds, hooks and eyes, and an assortment 
ot darning cotton and wool, 
I always prefer to wash all 
cotton ina hot lather and riuse it in cold 
| water before using it; thistreatinent sottens 
and shrinks it, and makes it more valuable 
in every way. 

Table and bed linen should be darned 
with the ravellings of the linen, or else 
with linen floss, to be purchased by the 
skein at any draper’s ; woven underciothes 
with Garning coton shrunk in the way I 
| have described : thread and spun stocking 
with filoselle of the same color, split into 
the necessary fineness; and woollen and 
merino with the «merino darnings, to be 
bought on sinall cards, 

A ball of wood or glass will be found of 
great use in darning stockings, as putting 


the hand inside the stocking or sock 
| streteucs it and spoils the shape. 
For this reason, also, washerwomen 


should be told to avoid putting their bands 
into thei, and ironing should never Le 
allowed. 

‘They should always be left what is calldd 
“rough dried,’’ without stretching of any 
kind, 

‘The wear of stockings treated in this way 
will soon show how valuable a hint it is, 

The same may be said of woven under- 
clothing of all kinds. When it becomes 
thin at the elbows and knees, a piece of an 
old woven garment should be neatly her- 
ring-boned on, on the wrong side, So as to 
protect and cover the place. 
| ‘This will be an immense saving in ap- 
pearance as well as in strength, and pro- 
Vides a foundation to darn upon, 

Ifthe needle gets sticky in your hand, 
use the emery cushion, or else lay it on the 
carpet and roll it under the sole of your 
shoe, which perhaps 1s a better plan. 

If the hands perspire in working, powder 
them after washing with alittle prepared 
chalk. 

Gloves should always be mended on the 
wrong side, and ifthe hole is too big to be 
mended in any other way, putin a patch 
neatly trom the remains of another glove of 
the same color, 

Black gloves should be rubbed with oil 
or butter belore wearing, and if they ‘trub’’ 
and show white, a little of the same **gzloss’’ 
you use for your shoes and boots will cover 
up the place. 

Slight breakages in kid gloves, too smal] 
fora patch, can be pertectly repaired by 
drawing them logether with the fingers and 
applying a piece of court-plaster the same 
color as the glove to the under or inside of 
the glove, 

This little plan must be carried out with 
great success with very light-colored gloves, 
and also with black gants de Suede ; with 
the latter it completely hides the breakage, 
aud the mend lasts as long as the glove 
itself. 

slack kid gloves that have become rubbed 
nay also be restored to their original color 
by a mixture of equal parts of black ink 
and sweet oil, and rubbing the whitish parts 








preparation is also excellent for restoring 
the !:!uek to fine black kid shoes, 

Sitk and thread gloves should be put on 
the hands, and washed with white curd 
soap, just as if one were washing the 
hands, and while thus on the hands they 
must be thoroughly rinsed by being held 
under the cold water tap. 

Wipe as dry as possible and hotd the 
hands at the fire till the gloves are almost 
dry, when they may be removed, and, 
| after carefully shaping them, in the same 
unwner that new gloves are shaped, lav 
| them in the folds of a towel and put them 
| under a weight, when they will look like 





new. 
For cleaning kid, doe, buckskin, wash- 
leather, chevrette, and gant de Suede gloves, 
the following is an excellent “dry wash’ if 
it nay beso termed: 

The gloves to be operated on must be 
laid on a table or a stmooth clean board, and 
the mixture applied with a stiff brush ; this 
mixture consists of pulverised alum and 
fuller’s-earth in equal quantities, and 
rubbed smooth. After rubbing, shake the 
gloves well to remove the dust, and then 
cover thear with a mixture of Spanish 
white or whiting and well dried bran for 
some hours, and if not clean enough after- 
ward, the aluin and fuller’s-earth must be 
applied again. 

tf gloves become greasy from contact 
With the bands, and those dreadful dark 
) Stains come through which quite prevent 

our use of thein again, at all events as best, 

the stained places may be covered 

ivory Dlack, and it nay remain fur some 

hours, Then take some thin paper and 

place itover the s,ots covered with ivory 
| black and press with a warm iron, then rub 

the gloves with a piece of flannel powdered 
over with aluin., 

In bot countries, and beside the ‘sad sea 


ives,’ we have all suflered froin the sSpot- 
y of our gloves, and tne best wav to pre- 
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cieansing and ave iny operations can be 
carried out, which would 
Without them. 
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be 


of scissors ; | 


piece of wax, white and | 


darning | 


with a flannel dipped in the mixture ; this | 


with | 


itu px SSible | 











(Correspondence. _ 


SuFFERER.—Wear only thin and loose 
foot-coverings, and wash the feet night and morning 
in cold water with yellow soap. This will harden 
them more than anything else. 

G. W. B.—The “English Pale’ was the 
dedagnation of the territory in Ireland, held by the 
English for four centuries after Strongbew's inva- 
sion in 1169, The expression hasan interesting «ur- 


| vival in such terms as beyond the ‘‘pale of civiliza- 


tion,’ and so forth, 


READER.—Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair 
Women"’ contains pictures of ‘fair renowned brides 
of ancient song,’* and was suggested, as the poet 
himself says, by Chaucer's ‘‘Legend of Good Wo- 
men.** The personages introduced into it are Helen, 
Iphigenia, Cleopatra, Jephtha’s daughter, Rosamond, 
Eleanor, and Fulvia. 

D. L. O.—We are glad that our advice has 
been so useful to you. You now see how sweetly for- 
giving atrue-hearted girl can be, when her lover 
really coufides in her so far as tomake known some 
fault of his past life. She has not forgiven you-al- 
though you have given her a sore heart for a time— 
but she will become vour bravest champion against 
the enewy you have so Jong dreaded, 

Cc. J.—You seem to have lost your head. 
If you want to renew and extend your acquaintance 
with the young lady, there is no reason why you 
should not do so, either by letter or by an interview, 
But when you talk about going to the bad unless you 
a!e restrained by her influence, you are writing sim- 
ple nonsense. Cultivate the lady's acquaintance, by 
all means, but cultivate common sense as well, 

ANxious.—To remove milk-stains from 
black silk velvet, sponge it with a teaspoonful of 
spirits of ammonia mixed with two table spooufuls of 
boiling water; or use benzine, sold by all chemists, 
For evlored velvet, benzine is the only safe remedy, 
‘To restore the pile, hola the velvet, pile downwards, 
over a basin of boil.ng water, while another person 
passes a hot fron over the wrong side of the , velvet. 

Riv VAN WINKLE.—We cannot recom- 
mend the maxim that ‘‘All is fair in love and war.*’ 
If the young lady’s father has forbidden her to see 
you, you ought not tocall at her home in his ab- 
senee. If he has for some unknown reason taken a 
dislike to you, why do you not xo to him and ask for 
an explanation? If this fail, you must wait till the 
lady is of age, when she will beable to speak for her- 
self, 

AULoRA.—You should wait for an ex- 
planation. If the gentleman offers none within a 
month, you had better divert your mind from him 
and accept other company. It is very imprudent for 
young ladies to place much reliance upon attentions 
unaccompanied by an offer of marriage. If a man is 
really in earnest, he manifests it by offering his hand 
and relieving the'young lady of uncertainty as to his 
| object as soon as possible, 


Il. N.—The cardinal virtues are those 
which are regarded as being the basis of, and involved 
in greater or less degree In, all right action ; so 
named trom cardo, a hirge, as denoting the funda- 
me.tal point on which all things turn, Of these the 
ancients reckoned four, representing the four princi- 
pal divisions of the circle which a hinge describes. 
| These four were justice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude, The Cardinal virtues of Christianity are, 
of course, Faith, Hope and Charity. 


| IGNORAMUS.—The right name of the 
| bean is the Tonka, or Tonga Bean, the appellation of 
| Tonquin being a popular error, for they are not 
brought from that country, but from Guiana. They 
| are used for flavoring suuff, and for putting with 
clothes, to give an agreeable odortothem and keep 
away insects. The odor is due to a camphor-like sub- 
stance they contain called coumarin, which may be 
prepared by digesting the beans iu ether. This cou- 
| marin is used to flavor a drink known in Germany as 
‘*May-drink.** 


S. T. P.—-Clytie is a beautiful relic of 
| Greek sculpture, wellknown through trequent re- 
productions, Itis one of the marbles in the British 
Museum. It exhibits the water-nymph, who, accord- 
ing to the Greek legend, fell in love with Apollo, but 
meeting with no reciprocation of her passion, became 
changed into a sunflower, and constantly keeps her 
| face turned toward him. Hood refers to her in the 
following lines :— 
**I will pot have the mad Clytie, 
Whose head is turned by the sun."* 


A. G.—Lateral curvature of the spine, if 
netof too long standing, may be cured. In young 
girls itis usually caused by bad physical habits, in 
dieting where the bones are poorly nourished, in the 
habitual use of one arm to the exclusion of the other, 
| or some similar misuse of the body. The first pro- 
cess in the cure is to ascertain the persistent cause 
and remove it. Then tonics, phosphates, out-of- 
door life, correction of all bad physical habits, and 
the use of appliances which remove weight from the 
spine, and apply lateral pressure needed—all may be 
necessary to effect a care. 

THIRTY.—It is said that the art of wax- 
ing meerschaums was discovered through one being 
smoked in its unwaxed state by a cobbler, whose 
waxy finger-marks were found to color while the rest 
of the pipe remained white. If this is true, mere rub- 
bing with wax should answer. However that may 
be, you can proceed as follows, Get some virgin wax 
and meltitin asmall pot; strain through a piece of 
very fine muslin into a gallipot, and, if requisite, re- 
warm untiljust too hot for the finger (14 degs. 
Fahr.). Plunge the pipeinand keep it warm for 
half an hour; then remove the pipe, place it, mouth 
down, on a very thick pad of blotting-paper, and let 
it remain thus for two or three hours in a cool oven. 
Allow to cool, and polish, 


A. B.—It is only nervousness. It is very 
likely that may be true, but nervousness is quits 
enough of itself, It doves not need any very great 
trouble superadded to make it terrible. There }s 
something altogether wrong with the brain when 
there is so much worry. The fact that you worry 


about reiigious subjectsis simply an accident. If the 
mind—or brain—did not busy itself mischievously 
with these subjects, it would doso with others. The 
fault isin the organ ot thought, which is the highest 
and t tral point or centre of the nervous sys 

‘ at once G »some | 

al at 

k and fully all you feel. Of ire 

akes you feel ill, It cannot t 
W ive ln the meantime we think you had better 
leave the subject of religion alone. We quite agre 
with you about the class of religious tracts and 


pamphietes tu which you refer, They do infinitely 
more harm than good, They make people crazy 


i 


rather than good, 

















